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Lillian Russell and Eternal Youth 


‘‘A mixture of effulgent good nature, serene generosity and superb optimism,”’ is 


Mr. Dale’s characterization of Lillian Russell. 


“om 


Illustrated with Photographs. 


By Channing Pollock 


A ’tween-season’s chance to get acquainted with the foremost dramatic critic in 


America. 
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Illustrated by M. A. Schwartz. 


By Holmes Van Dyck 
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Illustrated with Photographs. 


By Alan Dale 237 
243 
257 


260 
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Illustrated with Photographs. 
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Illustrated with Photographs. 


By Giselle D’ Unger 


The revolutionary art movement centering in certain Chicago painters. 
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Illustrated with Photographs. 
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Illustrated with Photographs. 


By Frank R. Adams 
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Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard. 


By Hal Jeffrey 


Minute with Photographs. 
By Nanette Lincoln 
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Illustrated with Photographs. 
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Illustrated with. Photographs. 
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Illustrated with Photographs. 
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Tlustrated 1 with Photographs. 
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Lucile Watson started playing termagant roles 
and then won a chance for sweet-young- 


thing parts. Illustrated with Photographs. 
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Lucile Taft, photoplay favorite, prescribes ten- 


nis as a restorative. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 
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Angelica Brown and Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt Je., 
at the spring race meet at 
the exclusive Piping Rock 
Club grounds. 

















Photograph copyrighted by. Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Summer's Call to the Great Outdoors 


“ey 7 |RBAN and suburban diver- 
'U| sions in the great outdoors 
form the basis of the summer 
sdcial season now fully awhirl—racing, 
golf, polo, tennis, horse- and dog-shows, 
open-air fétes, coaching. Racing is 
more popular than ever before; polo is 
becoming a recognized American sport ; 
golf more than holds its own. 
Comparing with the great field-days 
of fashionable Paris and London was 
the opening of the racing season at Bel- 
mont Park, to which twenty-five thou- 
sand persons, with four thousand auto- 
mobiles, flocked. 





Piping Rock, the most exclusive of 
all clubs, has opened its racing; 
Meadow Brook has gone. enthusias- 
tically into polo; Tuxedo and Devon 
have held their horse-shows, and Mon- 
mouth County: and Newport will have 
theirs later; Mineola has had its dog- 
show; Manchester its women’s golfing 
tournament—these and other gay events 
have sent the season into full-swing. 

Costumes, which have been somber, 
mostly tailored frocks, now bloom 
gayly. Where straw hats were the 
vogue in January, come now velvet and 
fur in mid-summer. 
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Fhotograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York 

The summer racing season at Belmont Park has been an almost continuous social function. Racing has created 

more interest than in years. This photograph shows Mrs. Perry Belmont, Perry Belmont and August Belmont, 
whose colt, ‘Friar Rock,” won the Suburban and other contests. 
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Underwood, 
New York 
The Coaching 
Club of New 
York revives its 
annual drive, 
going this year 
from the Knicker- 
bocker Club to 
Nursery Farms, 
August Bel- 
mont’s breeding 
and training place 


day trip. The 
party stopped at 
Belmont Park for 
the races, and had 
luncheon at the 
Turf and Field 
Club. In the 
Pp hoto grap h 
above, Mr. 


* mont, who, how- 


ever, did not take 
the ride, is shown 


behind the driver. 


—. 


LY a 


Photograph copyrighted by Underwood 
Society at the Ladies Kennel Asso 
Morgan Belmont, Miss H. Ran 


wr’ 
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& Underwood, New York 


ciation Show at Mineola—Mrs. 


dolph and Carolyn Hulbert. 


Inthe party 
(above) were 
Frank K. Sturgis, 
the president, 
William Wood- 
ward, Harris 
Fahnestock, 
Henry E. Coe, 
William Goadby 
Loew, Reginald 
C. Vanderbilt,G. 
G. Haven, Sey- 
mour L. Crom- 
well and G. Louis 
Boissevain, and 
Mr. Browning, 
of Philadelphia. 
he drive last 
year was aban- 
doned because of 
the death o f 
Colonel William 
Jay, who had 
en president of 
the club several 
years. ; 





Photographscopyrighted by Underwood 
& Underwood, New York 


Above: Mrs. William R. Coe 
and Mrs. Angier B. Duke at 
the Piping Rock race-meet. 
Left: George Moore, playing 
in the Asheville (North Car- 
olina) Country): Club golf 
championship. 

Right: R. Lindley Murray, win- 
ner of the singles in the Sleepy 
Hollow tennis tournament. 








Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, 


Mrs. Stephen Peabody, Jr., and Mrs. O. H. Gruner at the Piping Rock race-meet, 
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Lida . Flertman 
on “S$ ‘ag 
blue-ribbon 


Photograph copyrighted by 
Underwood & Underwood, 
New York 








winner at the 
Tuxedo Horse 


iow. 


. Below: At 
Below: ; the Montclair 
Katherine Hauck sissy Horse Show. 
and ne Mitchell, : 


Photograph copy yrighted by Underw cod & Uinerwont + 


Constance Vaudain driving “Lady Friar” and “The Whip” at the Devon (Philadelphia) Horse Show. ' 
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Photograph copyrighted by 
Underwood & Underwood, 
New Yor! 

Above: At the 
opening of the rac- 
ing season at / 
Belmont Park ; 
among thetwen- 


ty-five thou- 
d 4 


enthusiasts 


Charles de L. Oelrichs, 
Mrs. Morton Schwartz, 
Mrs. Joseph Widener, S. 
Holsey, Fifi Widener and 
Joseph Widener. 


Vera Ramsay (left) makes: 
three rounds in :two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven 
strokes on ‘the Essex: 
County Club Links in| 
the golf tournament at, 
Manchester, Massachu-, 
setts, in which Mrs. W. 
A. Gavin, the British 
champion, ‘won highest 
honors. 


Mrs. W. A. é : 

Gavin, the X 

English cham- 

pion (right), i 

wins first place in the 

tournament of the Wo- 

men’s Eastern Golf Asso- 

ciation, playedonthe Essex | 

County Club Links at 

Manchester, Massachu- 
E setts. Marion Hollins, 

of New York, finished 


second. 





Photograph cupyrighted by International Film Service, 
New York 
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OCIETY has turned, 
this summer, to polo 
and racing, golf and ten- 
nis. Horse-shows and 
dog-shows promise to fill 
in the hotter months, for 
with the revival of. rac- 
ing and the increased in- 
terest in polo, the horse 
is getting greater recog- 
nition. And while inter- 
est is keen in the smaller 
classes of dogs, especially 
the Chow, larger dogs 
are also popular. 








$ Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, 





New York 
; Beatrice Campbell with her prize-winning “Dong Kee of Photograph hivstatted by siiasiesatiaiiih Film Service, 
: Breezéholm,” at the Nassau County Kennel Club’s spring ai At, 
show at Belmont Park, New York. George Swift, of the Chicago packing firm, start- 
. ing on a ride through Lincoln Park’s bridle path. 
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Vv Photograph copyrighted by American Press Association, New York 


Alexander Smith Cochran (above) is building a large polo field 
at the Meadowbrook Country Club at his own expense. Polo 
has developed this summer into society’s most popular sport. 
Strings of wiry, fast- -moving polo ponies are being purchased by 


many enthusiasts; some even, already trained, have been brought Photograph congttahted New Yor & Underwood, 
from England. Nearly every well-known country club in the Beatrice Tainter with “Wampagne Doll 
United States boasts a polo squad this summer, and some exciting Varden” at the Nassau County Kennel 
matches are promised as the season grows older. Club show at Belmont Park. 





hotograph copyrighted by American Press Association, New York 
Marshall Field, of Chicago, and Lieutenant Hammond following the ball down the field in an exciting polo match 
at Westbury. 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
Charlie Chaplin is twenty-nine years old,an Englishman. Before he left Yaudeville for the films he never earned 
more than forty dollars a week. 
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“The upper 
middle class is 
afraid he is 


not proper.” 












“Chaplin is 
this century’s 
clown.” 


Why Is Charlie Chaplin? 


WHEN THE HUMAN RACE LAUGHS 
ABOVE ITS EYEBROWS, IT ACCEPTS 


TS FAL Res 


WHEN 
IN THE ASDOMEN, IT DEFIES 


it LAUGHS 
Lt 


By Clifford S. Raymond 


C 


HARLIE CHAPLIN makes 
people laugh, and he makes 
‘| a great deal of money making 
them laugh. One of the principal 
desires of folk is to laugh, and a lot of 
money is the most interesting thing in 
the world to them. Laughs and lucre 
combine in Mr. Chaplin. Herice more 
people will go to see Charlie Chaplin 
on the screen, and scream, than will go 
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to see any other person, filmed or in 
life. 

That is the whole answer to “Why 
is Charlie Chaplin?” But it will stand 
elaboration. 

Chaplin is under contract with the 
Mutual Company, which agrees to pay 
him six hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars a year for twelve screen farces. 
Mr. Chaplin, for an artistic mixture of 





— 


i 
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kicks, custard pies and grimaces, with 
a few funny falls and shoulder shrugs, 
delivered once a month, will be paid a 
sum of money which in itself makes 
him a fascinating individual. 

Anyone would like to have six 
hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars, but next to having it, 
a person likes to look at 
some one who has it. That 
is one of Mr. Chaplin’s 
fascinations for us. 

Before the Mutual took him 
from the Essanay, Chaplin 
was making twelve hundred 
and fifty dollars a_ week. 
That is money, a fairly com- 
fortable amount of it; but 
although it might interest the pocket- 
book, it does not particularly interest 
the imagination. You must knock the 
imagination down and kick it in the 
face to get a big effect out of it. 

Before the Essanay took Chaplin, he 
was earning two hundred dollars a 
week. When a person is earning 
only a miserable two hundred dollars 
a week his salary will have no fascina- 
tion for the public whatever. There- 
fore Mr. Chaplin, who was fascinating 


the public, must have done so by being 


funny. 










and France just as they do in America, 
He will go in Constantinople, the Fiji 
Islands and Lapland. 

To dislike Chaplin requires what 
they know in England as an upper- 
middle-class mind, which is at once 

conventional, exclusive and _ timid. 
Caste distinctions are odious to us, 
but occasionally when distinctions 
have to be made we fall back upon 
the English convention as_ the 
readiest formula we know. 

Using this classification, it may be 
said that our aristocracy of tired 
business men and literary persons are 
nutty about Chaplin, and all others ex- 
cept our upper middle class are dippy 
about him. The upper middle class is 
afraid he is not proper. 

A gentleman who has been described 
as the greatest living American man 
of letters, a man so oddly gifted that he 
is regarded as an exotic phenomenon in 
present-day American life, awaits the 
release of-a Chaplin film with im- 
patience increasing toward fever. 
So does Johnnie, the popular 
bartender. And what do you 
know about that? 


T is noticeable, sometimes, that 

in playhouses making a spe- 
cialty of Chaplin films a consid- 
erable amount of disinfectant 


CT ASSN TR 






BOUT once in every hundred years or 

thereabouts, a clown or comedian 
arises whose art is so exquisitely popular 
that he becémes an institution or conven- 
tion. Folk universally laugh at him while he 
lives, and three or four generations of folk 
hear him talked about after he is dead—or, if 
they do not hear him talked about, they find 
his name in almanacs. 





This may not be a high order 
of accomplishment, taking 
human achievement by 
and large, but it is some 
accomplishment. Chaplin is 
this century’s clown. When 







“No one would step 


oy on a banana-peel and 
T. R. is only a steel engrav- take the consequent 


ing hung in certain selected fall in the sight of the 
homes alongside engravings multitude for anything 


short of a good remu- 


neration.” 


of Washington and Lincoln, 
Chaplin will be in living 


memory. 


might be used for the improve- 


ment of general conditions. 
The theory of the morning 
tub and the theory of sewing 
in for the winter meet on 
equal and equally gratified 
terms over Chaplin. 

That proves that he is the 
universal, elemental genius of 
laughter. The universal, ele- 
mental genius of laughter 
knows that a custard pie 
hitting a provocative face is 
funny. It knows that a kick 
on the shins or in the stomach 
may be funny. 

The funniest thing any 
human being ever did was to 
fall down a flight of stairs 


and land in a rain-barrel or a bow! of 


He has no national or racial delimita- bread-dough. Humorists with ability 
tions. They laugh at him in England approaching genius may write their 
































heads off and not be as funny as a 
banana-peel under the ‘slipping foot of 
a fat man. 

Mr. Chaplin knows this. We all 
know it; but being optimists, we try to 
deny it and end by being failures in our 
efforts. The result is that Mr. 
Chaplin is the scream of the 
proletariat and the aristocracy. 
He is the delight of persons 
who think that vers libre has it 
all over the tum-tum school of 


that Shakespeare wrote 
“M-o-T-H-E-R.” Extremes 
meet and meet in ecstasy 
over Mr. Chaplin. 
The world pays 

laugh as it will pay 
for nothing else. It 
will pay to weep, to 
think, to learn. It 
will pay less for 
thinking than for any 
other human activity. 
It will give the Loeb or 
a Loeb probably ten thou- 
sand dollars a year to probe 
into the very secrets of life 
and create frogs. It might 
give Newton ten pounds, 
two shillings, four pence, to 
discover that gravitation 
holds the universe together. It might 
give a hard-working scientist employed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation one hun- 
dred dollars or even one thousand dol- 
lars to isolate, study arid destroy the 
hookworm, which, undiscovered and 
undisturbed, would make the Southern 
section of the United States look like 
the south side of a country hotel on a 
tolerably warm spring afternoon. It 


to 


will pay approximately the same 
amount to another scientist of te 
the Rockefeller Foundation to 


discover the germ of spinal 
meningitis and save the lives of count- 
less unborn children. 

We may give a railroad president 
fifty thousand dollars a year to operate 
a road in safety physically, in spite of 
the successful endeavors of his finan- 
cial superiors to operate it ‘unsafely 
financially. We may give a man five 
thousand dollars a year to build bridges 
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poetry and of persons who think @g y 














Photograph * 
by Hartsook, 
Los Angeles 


“A gentleman who 
has Jost his trousers is the 


funniest thing in the world.” 
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or three thousand dollars to teach youth 
how to become citizens. We may give 
an army officer something less than 
three thousand dollars a year to prepare 
himself to defend his country and to 
offer his life if his country needs it. 
We even pay the President of the 
United States seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars a year to determine 
the policies by which we all live 
or die. 
These are the commonplaces of our 
experience, and we think the rate 
just. We offer it to such as 
wish to labor to increase our 
comfort in living and our 
expectancy of life. 

















































T° weep we are willing 
to pay a little more, 


even, than for such 
things. Folk will, in 
inconsiderable numbers, 


offer their two and three 
and five dollars for a good 
catharsis of tears, but they 
do not love weeping the 
way they love laughing. 
Naturally not. 
A good abdominal laugh 
is the most expensive 
thing on the market. 
Charlie Chaplin is the 
it. The so-called hu- 
to take the phrase 
make Bert Leston 
a thousand years 
knows its need for 
must laugh or per- 
is its answer to the 
cumstances that 
was created for the 
suffering and pain. 
Folk have seen to 















genius of 
man race— 

that will 
Taylor known 
from now— 
laughter. It 
ish, Laughter 
thousand cir- 
prove life 
purpose of 


it that Bud Fisher 
gets as much money 


as two successful rail- 
road presidents and more than the 
President of the United States, for 
drawing “Mutt and Jeff” whenever and 
as often as he feels strong enough to 
do it. They also have seen to it that 
Charlie Chaplin gets the salary of ten 
railroad presidents, the salary of five 
captains of industry. All Mr, Chaplin 
engages to produce is laughter. Let the 
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telephone disap- 
pear’. and- the 
applica- 
tions of 
steam 

and elec- 
tricitygo Far 
forever ; ‘iy 
let learn- 
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the hu- 
man race a 

go back to the . 
caves. The one 

thing the world can- 

not afford to lose is its 

ability to laugh. 

The necessity of laughing 
being understood, it may be further 
understood why the ability to get a laugh, 
certainly and surely, is so well paid. It 
is catering to’an absolute need. 

Laughs may be divided into three 
classes. There are laughs which start 
above the eyebrows and obtain no expres- 
sion, although they may give great 
satisfaction: They have a very limited 
patronage. Not so many weeks ago 
Philip Littell, in The New Republic, 
signing himself “Q. K.” and writing of 





Henry and Edna, gave the super-eyebrow 
laughers the greatest treat they have had 
in a year. The curious 
will have to go back to 
the April 29 number of 4, hes gone from 
that journal of opinion. — twohundred dollars 
Then there are laughs 4 week to six hun- 


Ina little more than 
a year Chaplin’s sal- 


, , dred and seventy 
above the Adam’s apple, tent ae 


which allow expression ear... . Here is 
and yet seem to be Chaplin as he pa 
related to the mind. _ pears in real life. 
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WHY IS CHARLIE CHAPLIN? 


Thirdly, brethren, there are what are 


known as belly laughs, which shake the 
body below the lungs in rapture and 
have no communication whatever with 
the alleged mind. 


Such laughs just exist. They just 


~ come and shake the frame of the person 


whom they temporarily affect. They 
are the answer of the human race to its 
fate. When the human race laughs 
above its eyebrows, it accepts its fate; 
when it laughs in the abdomen, ° it 
defies it. 


R. CHAPLIN knows better than 
to try a subtlety. He knows that 
an abdominal laugh, which is the only 
thing folk by the millions will pay five, 
ten and fifteen cents per head to get, 
deals in the obvious. To get an abdom- 
inal laugh one. either falls downstairs 
or kicks some one else downstairs. One 
learns a clever trick of delivering, with- 
out effort, a backward kick in the abdo- 
men of the other person, causing the 
other person to sit down in a large dish 
of newly kneaded dough or into a 
freshly mixed five-gallon can of paint. 
A gentleman who has lost his 
trousers is the funniest thing in the 
world. He is worth more to the world 
than a hundred astronomers who 
merely study double stars. When a 
small ‘squad of European soldiers find 
that they have to guard a large squad 
of prisoners, they cut off the suspender- 
buttons and belts of the prisoners, who 


instantly become helpless. They have 
to hold up their trousers with their 
hands. They dare not go without their 
trousers. They’d rather be prisoners 
in trousers than free men without them. 
They do not dare be ludicrous. Only 
a man working for a handsome salary 
will be so ludicrous as to go without his 
trousers. 

That is the motif of the Chaplin 
operation. No one would step on a 
banana-peel and take the consequent 
fall in the sight of the multitude for 
anything short of a good remuneration. 
Ten thousand men would gather, at 
ten cents the privilege, and wait an hour 
to see a fellow step on a banana-peel. 

It is simple psychology, but not so 
simple in operation. If it were simple, 
there would be a hundred or a thousand 
Chaplins, and there is in fact only one. 

Some folk will prefer “Fatty” Ar- 
buckle and Mabel Normand, William 
Collier or Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew; 
but that is, confessedly, an unusual 
taste. They are good, but most folk 
will have only Mr. Chaplin, with his 
precise formula of walk, mustache, 
cane, kick, fall, roll and wallop. 

Why is Charlie Chaplin? He gets 
the laugh below the diaphragm, and for 
that defiance of fate the human race 
will pay any price. When the gods 
laugh at humans, the laugh is guttural. 
When humans laugh back at the gods, 
it is from the abdomen. Charlie Chap- 
lin provokes that laugh. 
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EVERYONE LIKES A WINNER 


S OMEHOW the word always gets around; the public feels that the pace is 

getting faster; it realizes, without knowing why, that the way has been opened 
to greater and greater success. And that it loves a winner is proved by the manner 
in which it is accepting Tae Green Book Macazine and showering it with praise 
and congratulations. For it appreciates a magazine that is different—that is filled 
with the joy of living, that gives more variety and condensed interest than any 
other periodical, that educates as well as entertains, that keeps the reader 
up-to-the-minute in everything worth while—that is the brightest and best 


illustrated magazine in America. 
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A WONDER STORY OF EAST AND 
WEST—OF THE FABULOUS LONG- 
LOST TREASURE OF TAMERLANE; 
OF THE AMERICAN WHO FOUND IT 


By James Francis Dwyer 








T is written in the Koran that 
| all that one desires will come 
to one if one’s desire is strong 
enough. The case of Hamilton Strang 
supports the Koran theory. Strang was 
a civil engineer residing in Baltimore, 
and the one desire of Strang’s life was 
an appointment in the East. He de- 
sired the appointment in a particular 
part of the East, but although he longed 
for it night and day, he took no active 
steps to get what he wanted. 

Strang relied upon desire, and the 
wisdom of the Koran was made mani- 
fest to him. The Maharajah of Dwal- 
cor, passing through Baltimore, met 
Hamilton Strang, was immediately 
interested in him and invited him to 
come to India and report upon a scheme 
for irrigating the Great Plain of Thash, 
the most barren and inhospitable section 
of the Maharajah’s territory. 

Hamilton Strang went home that 
evening and told his daughter of his 
good fortune. Strang’s wife was dead, 
and Sylvia was the one child. 

“The dream has come true,” he said. 
“T have an appointment to supervise 
the irrigation of the Great Plain of 
Thash.” 

The big blue eyes of Sylvia Strang 
showed astonishment as she looked at 
her father. “Then you will be near 
it?” she said in a soft whisper. 

“The Gorge of Kala Van runs across 
the center of the Great Plain,” cried 
Strang. “We will be quartered within 
twenty miles of it. Did you ever hear 
of such luck? Merriweather introduced 
me to the Maharajah and told him what 




















I had done on that Arizona scheme ; and 
the Maharajah startled me by offering 
me this job. We'll go in a week, 
Sylvia.” 


WE must turn from Strang to the 

place of which he dreamed. Ten 
thousand stories have been written con- 
cerning treasure,’and ten times ten 
thousand remain to be written; but of 
treasure-tales told and untold, the story 
of the treasure in the Gorge of Kala 
Van will always hold a prominent place. 
It was the story of that treasure which 
built up the desire within the brain of 
Hamilton Strang, who was born in Bal- 
timore, three thousand leagues from 
the spot which had such a strange fas- 
cination for him. 

The story of the Gorge of Kala Van 
is one of those wonder-tales that only 
the East can produce. It is a lip-told 
story that has trickled down through the 
centuries, colored by the imaginations 
of the dead millions whose minds made 
a river-bed in which the narrative 
flowed through the endless years. Poets 
of the gray hills have strung rhymes 
concerning the Gorge of Kala Van, 
terrifying rhymes that the brown 
women sing to the  solemn-eyed 
children. 

Many of these rhymes are worth re- 
peating. There is a chant written by 
Rad Hassan, whose love-verses are 
breathed by many maidens between 
Quetta and Kumaun when Spring, soft- 
footed and wonderful, comes up from 
the plains. Here is a stanza from 
Hassan’s poem: 
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Kalba Van 


THE LOOT OF A THOUSAND CITIES 
LAY ATE THE. BO'ETCM OF THE 
GORGE; AND STRANG BRAVED 
THE. -BEACEK DEPTHS: TO-SEEK FT 
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Tamerlane passed with his warriors bold, 
\ million men! Ho ho! Ho ho! 
Laden with jewels and silks and gold, 
Loot of cities! Ho ho! Ho ho! 


Tamerlane passed on his big black 
steed— 

Solid the ground where his servants 
ran. 

But the million men with the loot they 
bore 


Crashed into the Gorge of Kala Van. 


The rough verse tells the main facts 
of the story. Tamerlane, passing back 
into India after a successful expedition, 
marched his army over the Great Plain 
of Thash. Tamerlane, seated upon a 
cpal-black stallion, rode at the head of 
the mixed horde that stretched across 
the sandy wastes. The Emperor’s 
troops had vanquished armies, razed 
cities to the dust and battered down 
forts innumerable. Princes walked in 
chains beside the big, loot-laden ele- 
phants, which trumpeted loudly as if 
they realized the part they played in 
the pageant; and out of the howdahs 
upon the backs of the great beasts, soft, 
kohl-tinted eyes looked out fearfully 
upon the land to which they were car- 
ried as slaves. 

Halfway across the Great Plain of 
Thash, Tamerlane paused to water his 
horse at a little well beneath an arching 
rock, but an old monk crawled out of 
the camel-thorn bushes and protested 
violently against the action of the Em- 
peror. The monk’s wild protests star- 
tled the black charger, and it was with 
much difficulty that the angry Tamer- 
lane retained his seat. Having recov- 
ered control of the animal, the great 
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warrior took swift 
vengeance upon 
the monk who dis- 
puted his right to 
water his horse at 
the little well. The 
conqueror smote 
the monk upon the ; 
head with the flat of his sword, the 
sword upon which the blood was never 
dry; and the holy man sank to the 
ground. 

Rad Hassan, the poet, in another of 
his stanzas, describes the scene: 


The monk lay dead on the stony plain; 
Tamerlane’s blow was death! Ho ho! 

But from the lips of the dead there came 
A curse like a winter’s breath! Ho ho! 
“Precious the load that your warriors 


bear, 

But all your fighting has been in vain; 

You have smitten the Great One’s serv- 
ant low, 

And your treasure is 
Tamerlane!” 


lost to you, 


According to the story, Tamerlane, 
startled by the words that came from 
the lips of the dying monk, spurred his 
horse forward and thus escaped the 
awful fate which befell his army. The 
ground opened as if it had been sliced 
by a mile-long sword, and into the 
gaping crevice went the great army. 
Men, horses, elephants, camels and all 
the treasure that had been collected 
from a thousand cities went into the 
chasm that opened when the monk 
hurled his curse at the man who had 
struck him down. Tamerlane turned 
in his saddle as the cries of the war- 
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riors came to him, cries that were heard 
at the Ford of Jumruth, thirty miles 
away, and for an instant he had a 
glimpse of the terrible happening. He 
saw the solid ground swept from under 
his army, and he watched with fear- 
filled eyes the victorious troops disap- 
pear in the gulf. Some thirty men who 
managed to clutch the sides of the 
crevice dragged themselves back to 
safety and fled shrieking across the 
Great Plain; then a silence heavy and 
terrible fell upon the place ; and Tamer- 
lane, stricken with an awful fear, drove 
spurs into his horse and rode without 
stopping to the Jumruth. He reached 
there at midnight, a babbling, ghost- 
ridden man who clung to a foam-whit- 
ened horse, and the watchers at the 
Ford carried him limp and unconscious 
to bed. 

This is the story told concerning the 
Gorge of Kala Van, the story that was 
carried across leagues of space to the 
home of Hamilton Strang in Baltimore. 
Strang was a dreamer, and the tale 
stirred him strangely. He pictured the 
Gorge of Kala Van in his waking hours 
and dreamed of it at night. The desire 
to see it became an obsession; and on 
the morning when he and his daughter 
rode across the Great Plain of Thash 
to take their first view of the Gorge, 
the girl understood the joy that was 
his now that he was close to the trench 
that had been beckoning to him for a 
decade. 


HE Great Plain of Thash was a 

weird spot. Wind-whipped dunes, 
with straggly clumps of camel-thorn, 
relieved the flat monotony of the place. 
An occasional puff of wind rushed 
down from the haze-dimmed hills and 
danced across the wastes, stirring the 
sand-devils that rose in little whirl- 
winds and dashed madly across the 
heat-bitten stretches. 

Strang and his daughter rode in 
silence till they were close to the great 
crevice. When the guide lifted his hand 
and pointed to a gray smear directly in 
front, the engineer reigned up and 
spoke to the Pathan servant. 

“You can wait here,” he said. 

The servant hesitated. The safety of 
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the American and his beautiful daugh- 
ter was in his keeping. “It is dangerous 
for one to go too near the Gorge, 
sahib,” he cried. 

“Why ?” asked Strang. 

“There are ghosts in it, ghosts of the 
million who died in its depths.” 

Hamilton Strang laughed. “That is 
all right,” he said. “You wait here and 
we will look after ourselves. I wish 
to take my first look at it in company 
with my daughter only.” 

Father and daughter rode forward 
in silence. “Are you cold, Sylvia?” 
asked Strang presently. 

“No, no,” she answered. 
just a little afraid.” 

“What of ?” 

“The Gorge,” she murmured. “The 
place is so lonely that all that I have 
ever heard of it came into my mind 
and—and [I became a little fearful 
of it.” 

Strang’s set face relaxed for a mo- 
ment, and he smiled at the girl. “All 
the happenings that I have told you 
of took place many centuries ago,” he 
said. “There is nothing to frighten 
you now.” 

Again silence fell upon them, a heavy 
silence broken only by the sound made 
by the horses’ hoofs. They rode into a 
slight depression, ascended a_ sandy 
ridge and then reined up sharply. Im- 
mediately before them was the Gorge 
of Kala Van. 

For five, ten, twenty minutes, father 
and daughter sat staring at the great 
erevice. It was of a singular formation. 
Although two miles in length, it was 
not more than five hundred feet in 
width; yet the sunbeams driving down 
into the depths brought to the beholder 
thrills that were new and terrible. 

Hamilton Strang helped Sylvia to 
alight, and very slowly the two, hand 
in hand, approached the crevice. Lime- 
stone rocks bordered the brink—white 
rocks that gave to the place the peculiar 
chalky appearance that one notices 
about a recently healed wound. To 
Sylvia Strang came a feeling that the 
Gorge was a wound, a terrible gaping 
wound that was healing slowly, very 
slowly. 

She spoke her thoughts to her father 


“I—I am 


















in a voice that she hardly recognized. 
“Was it wider years ago?” she asked. 
“It must have been.” 

“No,” he answered. “You see, they 
marched in extended order. The line 
was two miles long—the same length as 
the Gorge; but its thickest part was not 
a hundred yards in width. Those— 
those that escaped were out of the line 
for the moment, just as Tamerlane 
was. They were stragglers in the rear, 
while he had spurred his horse forward 
on hearing the words that came from 
the lips of the monk.” 

The girl glanced at her father’s face. 
He believed. She had watched his face 
for years when he had spoken to her 
of the Gorge, and the glow which came 
to it on those occasions was nothing to 
the joy-light which came to it now that 
he stood upon the brink of the curious 
chasm, 

“Look down into it, Sylvia!” he cried. 
“Did you ever see such a place?” 

“T can’t look,” she breathed. “It 
frightens me to look into it. Don’t go 
near the edge, Father! Please don’t!” 

“Nonsense!” cried Strang. “I wont 
fall in, child. Don’t you remember my 
reasons for coming out here?” 

“Yes, yes, I remember,” she gasped, 
“but I had no idea it was so deep.” 

“T knew its depth,” said Strang 
quietly. “I knew, but it didn’t frighten 
me. Sylvia, do you know what I am 
going to do?” . 

The girl looked. up into the face of 
her father, looked into the eyes of the 
dreamer whose dream had come true. 
“What—what are you going to do?” 
she asked. 

“T am going down into it,” answered 
Strang. “I am going to get to the bot- 
tom if it takes me ten years. It will 
have to be done with rope ladders from 
ledge to ledge, but I’ll do it.” 

“Oh,” gasped the girl. “Father, I am 
afraid! I am horribly afraid! Please, 
Father, promise me that you will not go 
down!” 

Hamilton Strang smiled and walked 
close to the edge of the crevice. Stand- 
ing upon the very brink of the great 
chasm, he looked down into it, and a 
mad exaltation came upon him. He 
quivered with joy. Beneath him was 
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the place he had dreamed of, the gorge 
into which, so the legend ran, crashed 
the army of the great Tamerlane loaded 
with the loot of a thousand cities. 

“Sylvia!” he cried, turning to the 
frightened girl, “it is true! I feel that 
it is true! I know it is! Can’t you 
picture it? Look, they were marching 
along in a line that ran to that red rock 
you see on the horizon! Footmen and 
horsemen, camels and elephants and 
chariots! Wow! what a sight! Princes 
tied to the wheels of the chariots, and 
wonder-women looking out of the how- 
dahs upon the backs of the big ele- 
phants !” 

And Sylvia Strang, in the strange, 
hot silence which was upon the place, 
had a vision of the happening which 
Rad Hassan and a thousand other 
poets had put into halting verse. Under 
the word-shower which her father flung 
at her, she pictured the conquering 
army of Tamerlane, with Tamerlane 
himself upon the black charger, riding 
at the head of the horde that he had 
led to victory. She saw the monk 
whose little holy well had been defiled, 
and then with eyes that looked with 
horror into a dead past, she saw the 
Gorge of Kala Van open beneath the 
marching thousands with the loot-laden 
elephants and baggage-worn camels. 

Sylvia Strang gave a scream of fear, 
and her father rushed to her side. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Take me away!” she cried. “Take 
me away from here! It is a terrible 
place!” 

Strang laughed as he soothed her. 
Women were hysterical creatures, and 
Sylvia was like the rest. 


AMILTON STRANG forgot the 

irrigation scheme on the day that 
he had his first look at the Gorge of 
Kala Van. He forgot everything but 
the chasm. The Great Plain of Thash 
held only one point of interest, and the 
protests of the Maharajah had no effect 
upon him. 

Strang visited the Gorge daily. He 
sat for hours upon the white rocks and 
stared into its black depths. He meas- 
ured those depths with long lines, and 
he shouted with joy when the lead 








Strang fished up a relic . . . . a massive silver spur, black and tarnished by the centuries... . . He dragged 
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himself up the spidery ladders and exhibited the find to Sylvia and the cowardly helpers. ‘“‘Look!” he cried. “It 
of the world is down there.” 
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touched bottom. Up and down the 
Gorge he went, recording the different 
depths, but he returned always to the 
center. Here, according to the legend, 
marched the elephants that carried the 
most valuable part of the loot, and 
Strang checked his measurements care- 
fully. The crevice at the center was 
two thousand feet deep, and the ledges 
that were visible from the brink made 
the engineer think it was the easiest 
place to attempt a descent. 

“T’ll tackle it here,” he said to Sylvia 
as he marked a spot upon the white 
rock. “There are more ledges, and if 
the treasure is down there, this should 
be the likeliest place for it to be.” 

“When will you start to build the 
ladders?” asked the girl. 

“To-morrow,” answered Strang. “I 
will use rope ladders and string them 
from ledge to ledge.” 

And Hamilton Strang, the dreamer 
from Baltimore, kept his word. On the 
following day he began the work of 
which he had dreamed. There were 
obstacles, but Strang was ready for 
obstacles. He could find few men who 
would assist him in the work, because 
a large percentage of the natives were 
afraid to come close to the brink of the 
Gorge, while of those brave enough to 
look into its depths, only half a dozen 
could be induced to venture down into 
the place to assist in the work of fixing 
the rope ladders. This half-dozen, 
moreover, lacked courage to go down 
beyond the point at which the gloom 
rising from the depths blotted out the 
white shafts of sunlight which tried to 
pierce the mystery of the place. 

The engineer offered to double the 
wage the six men were receiving, but 
they would not listen. He offered a 
bonus on the treasure which he felt 
sure he would recover, but they shook 
their heads. 

“Tt is not safe, sahib,’ they mur- 
mured. “There are devils in the Gorge. 
We can hear them as we work.” 

“That is the wind!” cried Strang. 

“No, sahib, it is the noise made by the 
devils,” they muttered. “It is the voices 
of the devils who dug this place. Have 
not the wise men said that nothing shall 
be taken out of it?” 
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“They lie!” cried Strang. “They 
are all liars!” ; 
ND Hamilton Strang, who was ob- 
sessed with a dream, started in to 
prove that those wise men were liars. 
He fished next day from a ledge that 
was nine hundred feet below the rim, 
fished with a line and a light grappling 
hook. For five hours he angled in vain; 
then he upset the assertions of those 
who said that nothing of value would 
ever be recovered from the great trench. 
Strang fished up a relic, a relic that set 
his heart pounding mightily. It was a 
massive silver spur, black and tarnished 
by the centuries, but it was more pre- 
cious to Strang than anything that he 
had ever held within his hands. He 
dragged himself up the spidery ladders 
and exhibited the find to Sylvia and the 
cowardly helpers. 

“Look!” he cried. 
The wealth of the 
there!” 

He pushed the relic in the faces of 
the natives, and he damned their ob- 
stinacy when they still refused to help 
in the great work. It was the Great 
Work to Hamilton Strang. Had he not 
dreamed in far-away Baltimore of the 
day when he would descend into the 
Gorge of Kala Van to recover the treas- 
ure that had been lost centuries before? 

On the day that he fished up the 
big spur his imagination foamed. The 
spur confirmed the story, and the flood- 
gates of his mind were lifted. It was 
nothing of value in itself, but it put 
the hallmark of truth upon the story 
that told of the disaster to Tamerlane’s 
army. 

Strang spoke of the treasure on that 
day. He spoke of it in detail. He had 
gathered many stories from wizened 
ancients, who had heard them from 
other wizened ancients, who babbled 
the tradition of the disaster. Those 
gray-beards had told of articles, price- 
less articles, and Strang, holding the 
tarnished spur, spoke of those articles 
to the girl who watched him with fear 
in her big blue eyes. 

“He brought a crown from Afghan- 
istan that no one could look upon,” 
he cried. “It was made by ten jewelers 
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who went blind through looking at the precious 
stones out of which it was made.” 

“How do you know?” asked the girl. 
“Nothing is written about it.” 

“They have had the story handed down 
to them,” cried Strang. “Thirty men 
escaped, and those thirty told the 
tale of the treasure to hun- 
dreds. These people couldn’t 
make up a story like that. 
It is the truth.” ;' 
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ing a white- 
aced, weeping 
weet > Sy It was Strang 
—Strang, who looked as if 
e had seen a thousand 


ghosts in the black depths. 


I spoke yesterday de- 
scribed it to me so 
minutely that one 
would think he had 
seen it with his own 
eyes, but he hasn't. 
He is only repeating 
the words of those 

thirty men who 

escaped from the 


daughter tried to 
soothe him. 

“Ves, yes,” she 
murmured, “per- 
haps it is the 
truth.” 

“It is!” he 
screamed. “It 
is! And there 
are a score of 
other things 
just as valuable. 
There is the Sword of 
Nahan Dhass, the hilt 
of which was set with 


the — —_ that Gorge, the thirty 
? age ei the oui ie f who died hundreds 

an ‘on ~ a Zl if - ai of years ago, but 
~ ve rea ' * whose description of 
of it, Sylvia— the treasure will 
read of it never die while 


often, 1t 1 9 
. : tongues can wag. 
down there. : 


The crip- 
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T was on that day 
that Sylvia Strang 
sent a cable. She sent it 
to Baltimore, Maryland. The girl 
sensed an impending calamity. The hor- 
rible fascination which the Gorge of Kala 
Van possessed for her father made her 
afraid, and there was only one person in 
the world to whom she could turn in her 
trouble. That person had told her on the 
day she had bade him good-by in New York 
that he would come to her the moment she 
wanted him, and on the day when her father 
found the silver spur, she felt that she would 
give anything for his counsel and advice. 
The cable ran: 





Jack Harborough, Baltimore, U. S. A. Please 
come by first boat. Am in great trouble. SyLvia. 
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Hamilton Strang knew nothing of the 
cable, but in the days that followed the 
sending of it he worked with a feverish 
haste that made Sylvia wonder if the 
calamity she feared would take place 
before the arrival of the one man she 
felt certain could prevertt it. 

An answer came to her message. The 
answer ran: 


Sailing to-day. Keep your nerve no 
matter what the trouble is. 
HARBOROUGH. 


Sylvia cried over the cablegram. She 
kissed the yellow scrap of paper and 
thrust it into her bosom. It brought her 
immense relief. Some one was coming 
to her, some one who was strong and 
reliable. 

Strang, working without help, made 
splendid progress. Little by little he 
crept down into the black depths. The 
natives gathered in groups upon the 
brink of the Gorge and watched him 
with solemn eyes. They, like the girl, 
were certain that something terrible 
would happen to the man who was try- 
ing to upset the assertions that five- 
score holy men had made regarding the 
treasure. 

“Tt is wrong, sahib,” they would mur- 
mur. “It is very wrong.” 

“Wait, you fools!” Strang would cry. 
“Wait till I bring up treasure that will 
blind you to look at. Wait!” 

The girl shivered as she listened to 
her father’s assertions. She was fear- 
fully afraid that he would reach the 
bottom of the chasm before the arrival 
of Harborough. She tried to put a 
brake upon his feverish activity, spoke 
to him of the injury which he might do 
to his health and of the great risk he 
ran in using ladders which had not 
been properly tested, but Strang would 
not listen. The nearer he got to the 
bottom of the Gorge, the more excited 
he became. 

On the day Hamilton Strang reached 
a ledge that was seventeen hundred feet 
from the brink of the crevice, there 
came another cable to Sylvia. It was 
from Harborough at sun-smitten Aden, 
and she gave a cry of joy as she read 
the words. He was a day ahead of the 
schedule which she had mapped out, 
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and hope blazed within her bosom. The 
cable read: 


Leaving here to-night on Salsette for 
Bombay. Will catch night mail. Be 


brave. Jace. 


Sylvia replied to the cable, address- 
ing it in care of the steamship agents 
at Bombay. Then she tried to calculate 
the chances in her favor. Her father 
was only three hundred feet from the 
bottom of the Gorge, while Harborough 
had seven days of fast traveling be- 
tween him and the Great Plain of Thash. 


fe XCITEMENT grew among the na- 

tives who waited upon the edge of 
the chasm. Sylvia Strang sat for hours 
and watched them. Long-bearded holy 
men walked up and down, chanting 
softly ; yellow-robed monks, dirty and 
unshaven, scowled at her as_ she 
crouched, white-faced and _ terror- 
stricken, in the hot sunshine. The na- 
tives knew that Strang was near the 
bottom of the great crevice, and curi- 
osity and fear gripped them. 

On the third day after the receipt of 
Harborough’s second cablegram Strang 
climbed up out of the Gorge. His eyes 
blazed, and his thin nostrils quivered as 
he spoke to the girl. 

“Another hundred feet, Sylvia!” he 
cried. “Only a hundred! I’ve checked 
it a score of times. To-morrow or the 
next day I will touch the emeralds of 
Ahlab and the blue diamonds that 
blinded the jewelers of Bagdad.” 

“T think you should rest for a day,” 
she gasped. 

“Nonsense!” cried Strang. “Rest 
when I am so close? You are crazy, 
child! I cannot rest! To-night I will 
sleep here lest one of these. mad natives 
cut the ladders.” 

Sylvia asked permission to stay with 
him, and he granted it. He was so 
excited that he hardly understood what 
she said. 

Hamilton Strang slept, but the girl 
could not close her eyes. Looking up 
at the star-strewn sky, she asked her- 
self a thousand questions. Why was 
she afraid? Why was she fearful of 
what would happen when her father 
reached the bottom of the Gorge? 














She sat up and looked across the 
moonlit wastes, vainly seeking an an- 
swer. She was certain that something 
tragic would take place if her father 
succeeded in reaching the bottom of the 
Gorge, but she could not see how she 
would be able to prevent him. 

Sylvia stood up and looked at her 
father. The rope ladders that would 
allow him to finish the descent were 
coiled ready, and the girl’s eyes fell 
upon them. A mad thought came into 
her mind. Jack Harborough was speed- 
ing to her by a fast train, and if she 
could cause a slight delay all might be 
well. 

The girl took a small knife from her 
pocketbook and crept toward the 
ladders. When she reached them, she 
started to hack at them with the little 
knife. She cut and slashed with all her 
strength, her eyes upon the treasure- 
maddened man. A little prayer escaped 
her lips. 

Strang stirred, and the girl crouched. 
For a moment the man lay quiet; then, 
as if he sensed danger, he sprang to his 
feet and rushed at her. 

“Sylvia!” he cried. “Sylvia! Why— 
why, girl, what are you doing? Surely 
you can’t be—” 

He held the hand which gripped the 
little pocket-knife and he looked down 
at her with blazing eyes. She had to 
confess. She told him of her fear, sobs 
shaking her slight frame as she spoke. 

“You are a silly child,” cried Strang. 
“Nothing will happen to me. I will 
reach the treasure to-day—to-day, 
girl! Thank God I woke before you 
did much damage to the ladders.” 


THat day was the longest in the life 
of Sylvia Strang. At daybreak her 
father descended into the chasm, and 
through the weary hours that followed 
she sat upon the brink and prayed for 
his return. The crowd of natives grew 
greater as the day passed. They came 
in droves across the Great Plain of 
Thash and crouched upon the edge of 
the Gorge, chattering excitedly and 
pointing down into the black depths. 
Night came down upon the place, 
but Strang did not return. Sylvia’s 
nervousness increased. A horrid lone- 
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liness gripped her. She felt certain 
that something had happened to her 
father, but there was no way of finding 
out the reason for the delay. She 
pleaded with the natives, vainly endeav- 
oring to find a man courageous enough 
to venture down into the crevice. But no 
money she could offer would make one 
of the superstitious brown men listen 
to her. 

All through the night the girl sat on 
the edge of the chasm. Dawn came, 
but no Strang. A monk in a green robe 
started to chant loudly ; and Sylvia, who 
recognized him as one of the most per- 


sistent opponents of her father’s 
scheme, knew that his chant was one of 
triumph. 


It was when the swelling chorus 
reached its full height that there came 
a sudden interruption. A solitary horse- 
man appeared upon the Great Plain of 
Thash, and the chant was hushed. In 
silence the crowd of natives and the girl 
watched the newcomer. He was ap- 
proaching at a gallop across the hot 
sand, and the watchers could see his 
whip rise and fall as he pushed his 
tired horse. Sylvia’s throat was dry; 
her heart was pounding madly. A great 
feeling of joy crept over her as the 
horseman came nearer and_ nearer. 
When ‘he reachéd the little rise upon 
which she and her father had reined up 
to take their first view of the Gorge of 
Kala Van, she staggered forward with 
a cry of joy. 

“Jack! My Jack!” she cried. “Help 
me, Jack! Help me!” 

“For God’s sake, tell me what has hap- 
pened!” cried Harborough. “Quick!” 

Surrounded by the screaming natives, 
the girl stammered out the story; and 
ten minutes after his arrival Harbor- 
ough, with set, stern face, descended 
into the great chasm. 


Hours passed. The sun swept up 

through the smoke-smeared sky 
and dropped toward the horizon. The 
djinns of night started to spin their 
webs in the shadows of the dunes, and 
it was then that Harborough reached 
the surface, carrying a white-faced, 
weeping man who shivered like a per- 
son with the ague. It was Strang— 
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Strang, who looked as if he had seen 
a thousand. ghosts in the black depths 
from which he had been rescued. He 
was a nervous wreck, and he cried like 
a frightened child as Harborough car- 
ried him through the shrieking natives. 

Harborough and Sylvia took Strang 
down to Calcutta, and on the way down, 
the treasure-seeker, who had hardly 
spoken a word since the rescue, turned 
to the girl and her lover and laid a 
hand upon the shoulder of each. 

“Promise me that you will never go 
near that place again,” he cried. 

Harborough laughed. “Do you think 
we will ever have any desire to go 
back?” he asked. 

“Promise!” shrieked Strang. 

“T promise,” said Harborough. 

“Then I will give you and Sylvia a 
wedding present,” whispered Strang. 
“T have hid it from you, but now I 
must show it. Look!” 

Strang took from the bosom of his 
shirt something that blazed with all 
the colors of the rainbow. It was some- 


thing that seemed alive, something that 
gathered to itself the sunbeams that 
came in through the window of the rail- 
way carriage and flung them back in 


shafts of colored light. Diamonds and 
emeralds, rubies, pearls and royal sap- 
phires were caught together in a web 
of gold such as a fairy might spin for 
a queen’s bridal veil. 

“It is the breast-covering which 
Ahlab gave to his bride,” said Strang 
in a hoarse whisper. ‘“Gardot wrote 
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about it. It is worth more than any 
piece of jewelry in the world.” 

Harborough took the wonderful thing, 
He was awed. He looked at the face 
of the girl who sat by his side. Sylvia’s 
eyes were big with wonder; her breath 
came in short gasps. The wonderful 
piece of centuries-old workmanship 
frightened her with its beauty. 

“Pull down the blinds,” she whis- 
pered. “It is too wonderful to be 
exposed to the sunbeams.” 

Harborough moved to obey her order, 
but Hamilton Strang leaped forward 
and gripped his hand. “No, no!” he 
screamed. “Don’t block out the light! 
Don’t! Don’t! I see the things in the 
dark—the awful things!” 

“What things?” asked Harborough. 

“The things that were in the chasm!” 
cried Strang. “The—the—” 

Strang made a wild effort to utter the 
words that were upon his tongue, but 
the attempt was beyond him. He sank 
back upon the cushions, speechless, and 
in that condition he reached Calcutta. 
A doctor diagnosed it as a paralytic 
stroke brought on by nervous excite- 
ment, and further asserted that Strang 
would never regain his speech. Jack 
Harborough and Sylvia brought him 
back to Baltimore, where he now lives, 
a quiet, silent man who sits all day in 
the sunshine and sleeps in a brilliantly 
lighted chamber. Ten minutes in the 
dark, according to the opinion of a 
Washington specialist, would mean 
death to Hamilton Strang. 


FRIEND AND FOES 


Cyril Maude 


YRIL MAUDE, who will return to 

America this fall in a new play, tells the 
ony of a soldiers’ training camp in Eng- 
and. 

The night was dark, and the rain was 
falling steadily. The sentry, pacing up and 
down in the gloom and wet, heard a shuf- 
fling like that made by some one approach- 
ing. 

“Who goes there?” he cried out. 

There was no answer, but the shuffling 
came nearer. 

“Who goes there?” he repeated, throwing 
up his rifle ready to fire. 

A pathetically weary and forlorn voice 
came out of the darkness: 

“A friend and two mules.” 
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JONAS BEGGS EMPLOYS BUSINESS 
TACTICS IN COURTING A WIFE— 
YT . A: -GAME 
AT WHICH TWO CAN PLAY 







“Now, sir, while I was putting on my hat 
quietly in the office there, I heard you tell 
your son the real reason why you ‘fired’ 
me—because, as you expressed it, I was too 
good looking. Your attitude... . made 


me mad,” 





























| JONAS BEGGS came into his 
| | father’s office and sat down in 
|_JF__]} the usual manner. He had 
been doing this for years. It was the 


hour for their daily conference. The 
two Beggs were alike as peas—the only 
difference being their ages. Both were 
men of business. 

The elder Beggs looked over his 
spectacles at his son—who, by the way, 
was short, stout and rather handsome. - 

“Well, Jonas,” he said, “that’s over 
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with. None of these pretty stenograph- 


ers for me. She’d demoralize the whole 
office. I fired her. She’s gone.” 

Jonas looked relieved. 

“That’s good,” he observed. “Never 
thought about her looks when we en- 
gaged her, did we? Guess you're right. 
No place round here for a pretty girl, 
eh?” 

“No, sir 

“How’s the mail?” 

The elder Beggs paused an instant. 


y? 
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“Let’s talk of something else, Jonas,” 
he said. “It’s about time you got 
married.” 

Jonas shook his head. 

“I’m not so sure,” he replied, “that 
it’s the best investment in the world.” 

“It isn’t, always. But if you go at 
it in a business way—and we're busi- 
ness, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, we’re business! 
time.” ; 

“Well, I say, if you go at it in a busi- 
ness way, why, it’s likely to pan out.” 

“How would you go at it? I’ve never 
had time to cultivate women. I—” 

“That's all right, Jonas. But the 
business can spare you for a few 
weeks.” 

Jonas 
father. 

“How much is it going to cost?” he 
asked cautiously. 

“Well now, let’s see. A month at a 
good hotel at five dollars a day.” 

“T can do better by the month.” 

“Well, say one hundred dollars for 
the time. Then there’s expenses—a 
few candies, carriage-hire, engagement 
ring, wedding outfit, honeymoon—” 

“Yes,” broke in Jonas, ‘and then it’s 
only just begun.” 

His father looked at him reproach- 
fully. 

“Now, look here, Jonas,” he said. 
“You'll be better off married, and just 
make up your mind that it will cost you 
a couple of thousand a year extra and 
be happy about it. It will pay. I tell 
you, my boy, it’s worth it to have some 
one to look after your material com- 
forts. You'll do twice the work in the 
office.” 

“But how’ll I be sure about the girl? 
What’s your plan?” 

“My plan is simple. If you’re going 
to buy a horse, you go where you can 
get ’em best and cheapest, don’t you? 
Well, that’s the way with a wife. Now, 
I figure it out that you want a kind of 
happy medium between country and 
city bred. You want a girl from a good 
family, who hasn’t been brought up 
with extravagant notions and yet who 
knows good living. And you want a 
good-looker. Always get a good-looker, 
Jonas. They don’t come any higher 


Every 


looked doubtfully at his 


than the plain kind, and you’re bound 
to take a certain amount of pride in 
‘em. Now, you take a month off. Go 
to one or two nice, quiet resorts—not 
too swell, mind you—where nice girls 
go, and that will give you the best 
chance in the world to size her up first.” 
Jonas pursed his lips thoughtfully. 
“T’ll do it,” he said at last. “Good 
scheme! Then if I see a girl I think 


might do, I'll follow her home and size 
her up there.” 
“That’s it. That’s the thing.” 


T this moment the door leading to 

the outer office, which the father 
and son had not noticed was ajar, sud- 
denly opened. 

A tall, very pretty young woman, 
with a notebook in one hand and a pen- 
cil in the other, stood in the doorway. 

“Excuse me,” she said; “I guess you 
thought I’d gone.” 

The elder Beggs got up. His face 
reddened with anger. 

“T certainly thought you’d gone,” he 
said. 

“Well, I haven’t.” 

“You can go—now.” 

“T’m waiting for my money.” 

“Didn’t I pay you up to to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“That isn’t enough.” 

“How much do you want?” asked 
the elder Beggs. 

“T want one year’s pay. That’s a 
thousand dollars.” 

“What for?” demanded Jonas. 

His father held up his hand. 

“Now, Jonas,” he said, “you let me 
manage this affair. What do you 
mean,” he said to the young woman, 
“by demanding such a sum? You came 
well recommended. I had no idea,” 
he continued sarcastically, “that you 
were an ordinary blackmailer.” 

The young woman refused to be dis- 
concerted. 

“Neither am I,” she replied. “As 
you know, I am a respectable, innocent 
person, as you have suggested. And I 
not only came to you well recom- 
mended, but when you discharged me 
you had no fault to find with my work. 
Now, sir, while I was putting on my 
hat quietly in the office there, I heard 














you tell your son here the real reason 
why you ‘fired’ me—because, as you 
expressed it, I was too good looking. 
Your attitude about me was so utterly 
mean and cold-blooded that it made me 
mad, and I instantly made up my mind 
that any man who is so thoroughly un- 
principled, unjust and calculating as 
you are, in his treatment of woman 
employees, ought to be served a dose 
of his own medicine: so I quietly «sat 
down outside that door and took down 
every word of that conversation. And 
you have no reason to doubt that I am 
not a good stenographer. 

“Now, sir,” pursued the young 
woman, “I’ll have that conversation 
printed, if necessary, and distributed 
broadcast into every resort your son 
dares to poke his nose into. And you 
can’t stop me, either. It’s true, every 
word of it. I'll show you up. Whena 
man like you treats a girl like me in the 
way you've done, he deserves to be 
shown up. You got me out of another 
position to come here, as you know, and 
then discharged me for absolutely no 
reason whatever except a whim. You're 
a mean, calculating pair, both of you.” 

The elder Beggs reached for his 
check-book without a word. Jonas 
sprang forward and held his arm. 

“Don’t you do it,” he exclaimed. 
“She'll take less. You'll take less, wont 
you?” he said to the young woman. 

“Not one cent less.” 

The elder Beggs turned to his son. 

“Now, Jonas,” he said, “I told you to 
let me manage this affair. I’ve had 
more experience than you, and it’s 
cheaper in the end. Besides, your pros- 
pects mustn’t be interfered with.” 

He made out the check. Handing 
it to the young woman, he said: 

“You'll leave that note-book here.” 

“Certainly.” She threw it on the desk. 

“But you will not stop payment on 
that check ?” 

The two men exchanged glances. 

“No,” said the elder Beggs. 

Then he got up and went toward the 
young woman. 

“You wouldn’t have made that in- 
sinuation,” he.said, “if you’d been in 
your right mind. We may be cold and 
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calculating, Miss Cortland, but our rep- 
utation as business men doesn’t admit 
of any such act as that. Now let me 
tell you something: I’m paying you this 


-money, not because you've frightened 


me into it, but because I realized that 
I was in the wrong. Accustomed to 
deal with matters in a businesslike way, 
I did not appreciate or realize your side. 
I assumed that our relationship was a 
matter of business and that you 
could easily get another position. You 
showed me that I had, without really 
intending to, done you an injury. I 
hope that this money will be a com- 
pensation.” 

There was a dead silence. 

Then the girl took in both hands the 
check he offered her and deliberately 
tore it into little pieces; these she 
dropped on the floor. Then, turning, 
she left the room without a word. 

Jonas sprang forward to detain her, 
but his father held up his hand. 

“My boy,” he said, “when you aré as 
cld as I am, you'll never attempt to have 
the last word with a woman.” 


T was one month later. The elder 

Beggs was busy in his customary ten 
o’clock manner, when the door opened 
and Jonas entered. 

“Jonas, my boy, I’m glad to see you. 
Any luck?” 

“Yes sir.” 

Once more the door opened, and a 
young woman—the same one who had 
stood there so defiantly a month ago— 
stood before them. 

“T didn’t see any other way to get 
even with her, Father,” Said Jonas 
apologetically, “but for me to marry 
her; and I’ve spent the month getting 
her.” 

The elder Beggs smiled as he grasped 
his future daughter-in-law by the hand. 

“T suspected,” he said, “just what 
Jonas was up to, and my only fear was 
that he wouldn’t get you. Aint you 
afraid,” he continued, “to marry into 
such a cold-blooded, calculating firm!” 

The young woman smiled. 

“T’m not a bit afraid,” she replied, 
“but what I shall be able to hold my 
own with you—on the inside.” 
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UNUSUAL PICTURES OF 
PEOPLE AND -THINGS 
YOU HEAR ABOUT 


hotograph by Floyd, et 
New York Tale 


Mabel Hamilton, one of the stars 


of vaudeville, in a unique pose. 


+ 


Below: Mme. Alda, of the Metropolitan : thi 
Grand Opera, driving her new car at her - Agnes Vernon, a film actress of Universal City, 

home at Great Neck, Long Island. in an extremely billieburkey pose. 
Photogfaph by White, New York y 





At right: silver 
slippers with stock- 
ings of the same 
color, adorned with 
a fruit pattern 
which is hand- 
painted. 


6) Photographs 
md = copyrighted by 
Underwood & 

Underwood, 

New York 


ratine. 
The coat is of the 
flowered material, 
and the skirt, collar 
and cuffs of the 
plain. 


One of the newest 
novelties in bathing 
accessories is a band 
of rubber to match 
your costume, to 
which are fastened 
rubber flowers in gay 
colors. 


Tan and white kid 
shoes on which are 
painted pansies. These 
shoes are worn with 
light pongee suits. 


Below is shown the new 
linen summer shoe of green, 
with tips of flowered cre- 
tonne, the latest in the 
sport-shoe line. 


The rage for hand-painted articles has extended even to parasols. ‘The one shown is of black chiffon with huge 
painted roses over orange satin. The edge is the ostrich feather fringe so much in vogue. 
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Above: Julian Street, 
the writer. 

At left: Maria Bar- 

rientos, Spanish prima 

donna of the Metropol- 

itan Grand Opera 
ompany. 


Photograph by John Wallace 
Gillies, New York 


At right: Helen Clark, 
the prototype of Mrs. 
Vernon Castle, in 


“Nobody Home.’ 


Photograph by White, New 
York 











Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, mee York 
Society maids sell blooms for charity at the Rittenhouse Square Flower Mart, Philadelphia. Left to right: Jean 
Thompson, Sarah Neilson, Elsa Reath, Emilie Kennedy and Eleanor Pepper. 
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Nan Halper- Mary Pickford receiving instructions 
in, who has from her director, John B. O’Brien. 
me a 


Become® Below: Rastell Nesbit Thaw, son of 
favorite in the Evelyn Nesbit Thaw-Clifford. His 
two years mother recently married Jack Clifford, 
Photograpt by i her dancing partner in vaudeville. 
Floyd, New York E™ Photograph by Poland, Memphis 

















Annette Kellerman (three photo- 
graphs of whom are shown) is 
the featured actress in the 
new William Fox film, 

“A Daughter of the 
Gods.” This 
photoplay was 

made in Jamaica, 

was directed by 

Herbert Bren- 

on, and has 

been nearly a 

year in the 

screening. 

Robert Hood 

Bowers has 

written the 

musical score. 


With her dog, 


in the garden. 





“A Daughter of the Gods” is 
replete with water scenes, in 
which, of course, Miss 
Kellerman may be seen 

with considerable suc- 


cess. The story 
permits a certain 
latitude in dress. 


The photo- 
play’s cost is 
said, by the 
Fox Film 
Company 
press depart- 
ment, to 
have been 
more than a 
million dollers. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


Miss Kellerman in an everyday bathing-suit. 
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Photograph by Floyd, New York 


Mlle. Dazie, the dancer. 
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Photograph by White, New York 
Virginia Pearson, who, since leaving the speaking-stage, has firmly established herself in filmdom. 
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Ziegfeld Beauties 


Types of choristers who 
charm Manhattanites 
during the heat of the 
summer, and who help 
materially to make the 
annual “Follies” one 
of the events of the 
year. Above are 
Zitelka Dolores, Jean 
Barnette and Virginia 
Gunther. 


Photographs by White, 
New Yor! 


Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., 
picks, according to 
New York standards, 
the best-looking and 
most attractive girls in 
theaterdom. The three 
low are among the 
proudest beauties of his 
new revue——Opal Es- 
sereli, Cassie Walters 
and Marion Davies, as 
they are known to the 
stage. 
Photographs by White, 
New York 








A Noble Physical Culturist 


| ADY CONSTANCE STEWART RICHARDSON, 


athlete, sportswoman, big-game hun- ; ergo 
u 


os . tress, and also one of the most revolu- Thompson, 
oe tionary in thought of all of Britain’s peer- : New York 








esses, is a strong believer in hard physical 

training for women. In view of the labor 

to which English women have been put in 

— the making of munitions and in taking the 

hi places of men sent to the trenches, she has 

ay ~ begun active advocation of physical prac- 

e tice of the most strenuous sort. For the 

instruction of her’ English 

sisters she has evolved a great 

4 SN number of different exer- 

‘ cises, the proper application of 

« which she_is teaching at her 

studio in Chelsea. It might be 

noted that Lady Constance is 

considered one of the most at- 

Photograph tractive women in England’s 
ny aed social circles. 


Thompson, 
New York 


¢ 


Lady Constance A bending exercise Lady Stew- 
Stewart Richardson art Richardson considers 
taking her physical especially beneficial. 

culture exercises. 


0.0.9.9, 108, 
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Kay Laurell, Ann Pennington, Jack Pickford ee Vera William Courtleigh, the actor, and his 


Michelens at the latter’ s summer home. two kiddies, 
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Above in center: Vera H. 
Tompkins, at New York’s 
Allied Bazaar for the aid of the 
wounded and destitute in the 
European War. Contributions 
to her were stuck into a surface 
of plaster; thus each knew what 

the other was giving. 
Photograph copvrighted by 


Underwood & Underwood, 
New York 


Summer 
Fétes 


Sibila L. de Guevare 
(left) and Blanche 
Burnham (right) at 
New York society's 


Allied Bazaar. 


Photographs copyrighted 
by Underwood & 
Underwood, 

New York 
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At left: Norah Bayes, the 


- vaudeville singing and dancing 


headliner, and Antonio Scotti, 
the grand-opera singer, snap- 
shotted on the beach. Miss 
Bayes is one of the most con- 
sistently successful women on 


the stage. 











Photograph by White, New York 


Olga Petrova, who has virtu- 

ally deserted the speaking- 

stage for the screen, in her 
udoir. 














Photograph copyrighted by Byron, New York 


A most remarkable picture of Alla 


Nazimova in her home. 
is still in vaudeville. 


azimova 




















A nu! 
What did I 
tell you!” 


George M. Cohan at 
A Baseball Game 


(Photographs by Paul Thompson, New York) 





as 


“Watch him go! Just look at that boy run!” 


. 









lhotograph 
copyrighted by 
Underw & 
Underwood, 
New Youk 








A MIXTURE OF 
EFFULGENT GOOD 
NATURE, SERENE 
GENEROSITY AND 
SUPERB OPTIMISM 








By Alan Dale 







y. 


Lillian Russell to-day—sell- 
Photegangh by Falk Studio, ing dolls at a recent charity 


w York ’ 
Lillian Russell in the Weber bezsar in New York. 


and Fields Music Hall days. 


ioe 
a 












| FTER all, the one name that I say nothing about the various special- 
A may be relied upon invariably ists in cosmetics, corsets and other 

to draw an audience is con- alleged beautifiers. For them there has 
tained in the household words—Lil- always been, and I feel perfectly sure, 
lian Russell. always will be—Lillian Russell. 

If the “movies” meed an extra in- For me—there is Lillian Russell. 
ducement, if vaudeville hankers for an That is neither flippant, insignificant 
ornamental headliner, if comic opera nor egotistical. It is a fact that must 
craves its acknowledged queen, or if be interesting to you. For years, and 
girl-shows clamor for a pedestaled for years—and then for years (though 
beauty, there is Lillian Russell! If I warn you that dates are going to be 
theatrical writers seek a surely enter- barred from this), I have been “criti- 
taining topic, or Sunday cising” Lillian Russell. 


















































papers ask for a particu- ONE of the most in- That means that I have 
larly startling sym- teresting of. sometimes been _ what 
posium, or feminine news- | Dale’s articles on “The managers call imperti- 
mongers demand a scin- | \oct Interesting People | ~ ent, and certain stars 
tillantly striking example of the Theater.” deem insolent, and a few 
—there is Lillian Russell. : cut-and-dried critics con- 
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sider quite unnecessary. It has made 
not the slightest difference in my rela- 
tions with Lillian Russell. 

The effulgent good nature, the serene 
generosity and the superb optimism of 
the most advertised woman in the 
United States have been proof against 
petty stings of any kind. Lillian Rus- 
sell’s magnificent sense of 
humor—a_ remark- 
able possession 






i, 


xe 


for any beau- 
tiful woman—has 


MISS RUSSELL has never in any 
manner showed that she cared 
one jot-for criticism, of which she 
has had such copious doses. No 
woman who has been as persistently 
before the public as Miss Russell has 
been for umpty years could hope to 
escape it. Long service and criticism 
run together; they are 
quite inseparable. 
The acidity of 


‘ Sena 


criticism has 
fallen from her 





been her saving grace —— like the proverbial 
—and mine! Once, in- fear pirat eas: * pee water from the duck’s back. 

and trembling, I awaited the Lillian Russell's latest I suppose that the beauty 
result of one of my quips that photograph. we realize from without, really 


I wrote on the spur of a feverish mo- 
ment. Of course, I thought it funny, 
or I shouldn’t have written it. How- 
ever, it appealed to Lillian Russell in 
precisely the same way. _I was told 
that she shook with laughter, and the 
fact that the laugh was at her expense: 
mattered not at all. 





has its source from *within—at any 


rate, when it lasts as Lillian Russell’s 
has done. I met Miss Russell a few 
weeks ago at a first-night, and her love- 
liness impressed me as fervently as it 
used to do umpty years ago. In that 
same audience I noticed an actress who 
had once been much in the Sunday 














papers. She was old and wrinkled and 
peevish ! 

Whenever my Sunday editor wanted 
a “beauty” article, it was always Lillian 
Russell who headed the list. That was 
inevitable. When he told me his needs, 
I used to say, “Of course,” and he 
would continue, “Yes, Lillian Russell.” 
To-day — oh, wonder of 
wonders—it would 
without doubt 











be _ precisely 

the same thing. 

Do you imagine that 
Miss Russell is all puffed 
up about it? Well, I can assure 
you that she is not. The topic 

. of beauty is rather tiresome to her. It 
naturally would be. She has the same 
somewhat nauseated feeling about 
being called beautiful as I have about 
being dubbed bright, or Bernard Shaw 
has when he is labeled brilliant. One 


grows fearfully weary of one particu- 
lar brand of remark—even if he knows 
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Photograph by Otto Sarony 
Company, New York 


As she appeared nearly 
a quarter-century ago. 
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this remark is meant pleasantly. Lil- 
lian Russell regards her beauty much 


as honey must regard its sweet- 
ness—as useful and lucrative, but 
somewhat silly to discuss. And there 


was a time when she really didn’t know 
that she was beautiful and certainly 
never expected to become an authority 
on the subject. 
All the recipes 
that she writes 





evade the issue 

q that beauty comes 
_——— from within. I have 
skirmished among theatrical 
people for umpty years (the 
term umpty may be ex- 
changed for pure figures by application 
at this office), and in all those years, I 
have never heard one unkind criticism 
of Miss Russell; and I am not alluding 
to newspaper criticism. Those who 
have been in her company have never 
complained that she was anxious to mar 
their success by accentuating her own. 
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Photograph by Falk, New York 


At thirty-two. 


Photograph by Pach Brothers, New York 


When she was with 


[a te & 


Photograph by Falk, New York 
In “The Sorcerer.” 


Weber and Fields. 


“Lillian gave everyone his chance,” or 

“Miss Russell wanted us all to make 

hits,” was what I invariably heard. 
Even little Tottie Coughdrop of the 

chorus—who never loves her star—was 

persistently enthusiastic about Lillian 

Russell. If she suffered from hard 

luck, it was always Miss Russell who 

came to the rescue. If there were 

pecuniary embarrassments, it was Miss 

Russell who dived into the recesses of 

her pockets to help the situation. Years 

and years—yes, of course umpty years 

ago—when Miss Russell was singing in 

“The Queen’s Mate,” one of the stage- 

hands lost a brand-new, exceed- 

ingly serviceable overcoat. He 

had hung it on a peg when 

he went about his work. 

When he discovered his / 

loss he was in a chaotic £ 

state of mind. Lillian 

Russell sent for one of 

the men who had seen 

the coat, and instructed 

him to go at once to a 

Large clothier’s shop, 

close at hand, and buy a 

counterpart. This was ¥ 

done. Miss Russell hung 

the. coat upon the 

peg that had held 

the other, and the 

joy of that stage- 


Miss 
Russell 


at eighteen, 


hand was something truly spectacular! | 
On another occasion, one of the car- 
penters missed a sum of money from 
his purse. To him, it meant a great deal 
more than its face value. 
“How much have you lost?” asked 
Miss Russell. 
“Seventeen dollars,” was the reply. 
There were no more questions, and 
she handed the amount from her pocket- 
book, with a smile that had more than 
a seventeen-dollar significance. Scores 
of cases like these have come to my 
knowledge, although it was not intended 
that they should do so, and I could fill 
these columns with instances, 
which would be an unnecessary 
thing to do. I mention them 
just to emphasize my point 
—that lasting beauty comes 
from within. It is the 
outward reflection of a 
serene mind. 


> 


ILLIAN RUSSELL 

has always been cer- 

tain of herself. Failures 

she may have had,—and 

has had,—but shé never 
anticipated them, nor were 

they ever absolute. I have 

seen her do nearly every- 
thing but turn somersaults on 
a flying trapeze,—I have even 
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heard her lecture !—and she has never 
completely missed fire. I have seen her 
in comic opera, musical comedy, Weber 
& Fields extravaganza, straight com- 
edy vaudeville, pictures, and the lure 
was always there in some form or 
other. 


Her real love—the unobtainable—- 


was grand opera. “If I were twenty 
years old,” she said to me on one occa- 
sion when she was at least umpty years 
more, “and as ambitious and as well 
situated as I am to-day, I think I should 
go in for grand operd. But when I 
was twenty, I had to earn my own liv- 
ing and was not able to indulge in study 
of any sort. You know that Mr. Abbey 
got me to work at ‘Manon Lescaut.’ I 
certainly loved it. He was anxious for 
me to appear in ‘Martha,’ ‘The Bo- 
hemian Girl’ and one or two other 
operas, but the scheme fell through, and 
perhaps it is just as well. I imagine 
that I have had a better time in comic 
opera than I should ever have had in 
grand opera. I go to hear it whenever 
I get a chance, and I leave the Metro- 
politan Opera House feeling like thirty 
cents,” 

The mere idea of Miss Lillian Russell 
looking like that most vulgar fraction 
of a dollar is rather droll, don’t you 
think ? 


| FANCY that the only subjects that 
Lillian Russell hasn’t discussed in 
type are astronomy, trigonometry, dif- 
ferential calculus and conic sections. 
She has. aired her views on nearly 
everything else, and very interestingly 
too. She told me once that whenever 
she heard of a girl starting the 


comic-opera career, she felt a piquant . 


interest. 

“The trouble with these beginners,” 
she said, “is that they believe that one 
success will make them famous. You 
read of this and that prima donna being 
enthusiastically received by a rapturous 
public. And after that? The road is 
a terribly difficult one. No sooner have 
you made a success in one opera than 
you have to bother about a new one, 
and the new one must be just a trifle 
better than its predecessor! . There are 
some charming young women in the 


comic-opera field, but one successful 
appearance is merely the beginning of 


it:all.” 


And how true that is, when you come 
to think of it, not only of comic opera 
but of the legitimate. What becomes 
of all the girls who make one hit, and 
then drop out? Why do they drop, 
and where do they drop? Miss Russell 
certainly never permitted herself to 
suffer the swift agony of descent. No 
sooner had she achieved one success 
than she was out for another. 


| PAUSE and I laugh. Before me is 

an old “souvenir” presented at the 
fiftieth performance of “The Princess 
Nicotine,” by the Lillian Russell Opera 
Comique (not “opera comic,” mind you) 
Organization at the New York Casino 
—in the year umpty. In this brochure 
are pictures of Lillian Russell in all 
styles, and out-of-styles, and some of 
them to-day look inordinately humorous. 
I see her as Mabel in “The Pirates of ° 
Penzance ;” as Olivette in satin knicker- 
bockers, very svelte, lissome and cute; 
as Jemma in “The Snake Charmer ;” as 
Phebe in “Billie Taylor;” as Patience 
in the Gilbert and Sullivan opera; as 
Constance in “The Sorcerer ;” as Prince 
Raphael in “The Princess of Trebi- 
zonde;” as Polly in the opera of that 
name; as Pepita, as Dorothy and Anita 
in “The Queen’s Mate;” as Etelka in 
“Nadgy,” as Fiorella in “The Brig- 
ands;” as the Grand Duchess; as 
Pythia in “Apollo;” as Harriet in 
“Poor Jonathan;” as Marton in “La 
Cigale ;” as Theresa in. “The Mounte- 
banks ;” as Girofle-Girofla; and as Rosa 
in “The Princess Nicotine.” 

I can’t help smiling—really, she does 
look so amusing, and not nearly as gor- 
geous and as charming as she looked the 
other night when I met her at the 
theater. To-day she is the concentra- 
tion of all the pleasant features of each 
of the above-mentioned roles. 


JN her advice to beauty-seekers— 

silly people!—Lillian Russell never 
mentions the benevolent effects of 
laughter. I suppose that it would be 
difficult to tell these would-be charmers 
that it.is really necessary to laugh in 
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order to remain young. They prefer 
some abstruse cream, or cosmetic, or 
some perfidious “wash.” Yet Miss 
Russell, above all, must owe a great deal 
to her sense of humor. When she was 
with Weber & Fields, she told me that 
she laughed herself happy. She had a 
season’s fun during the rehearsals and 
was so merry that she had to say to 
her managers: “For goodness sake, let 
me laugh as much as I want to laugh, 
at the rehearsals, and I promise to be 
serious when it cemes to the real 
thing.” 

In pictures, the Lillian Russell of to- 
day had mirthful experiences. She 
ruined several films by laughing at the 
wrong time. The comedian would im- 
provise absurd speeches, with the object 
of appealing to her sense of humor, 
and invariably he succeeded. Lillian 
Russell had such a lively time in the 
picture studios that shé enjoyed it all 
immensely. She refused to take her- 
self seriously—as the average movie 
star insists upon doing—and was as 
jolly as a sand-boy. 

On one occasion I met her after she 
had spent a hard day at Fort Lee, work- 
ing like a Trojan, (I don’t know how 
much that is, but I like the classic 
sound), and I can assure you that she 
was as fresh as a daisy, and we all 
know how fresh that is. She sat down 
with me in her lovely New York apart- 
ment (Lillian Russell is as devoted to 
New York as. the average American is 
to Paris) and chatted as briskly as 
though she had just risen from a downy 
couch. Never a grouch, never a hard- 
luck story, never a truculent bit of gos- 
sip, never an uncomplimentary criti- 
cism! Those are the points that hit you 
when you meet Lillian Russell. 


N her most recent vaudeville exploits 

Miss Russell touched humorously, 
but perfectly unnecessarily, upon the 
question of age. She told funny little 
stories about herself, and she did it so 
artistically, and with such genuine 
humor, that I forgave her. If for one 
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moment she had waxed sentimental, [ 
should have been horrified. 

With a benign smile in her optimistic 
eyes, she was a splendid example of the 
utter agelessness of mind. 

How to live one hundred years! 
Once she gave us the recipe for that, 
but I don’t fancy that she believed it. 
It seemed simple. You go to Cali- 
fornia and pick oranges. You ride in 
a nice automobile. You feed the swans 
in an ornamental lake at Los Angeles. 
You preside at a tea-party. You never 
let a gentleman pick up your handker- 
chief, because it is good exercise for 
you to stoop and do it yourself. Then 
you play with a medicine ball, and sip 
hot water. 

If you think that Lillian Russell has 
lived up to this charming recipe—well, 
you have another think coming. Cease- 
less energy, persistent effort, tireless 
thought and spectacular up-to-dateness 
have kept Miss Russell in our blithe 
and appreciative midst—the most strik- 
ing instance of feminine success that. 
any writer can find in his list of “popu- 
lar women.” A fig for picking oranges 
in California, and feeding ornamental 
swans at Los Angeles! : 

The idea of living to be a hundred 
isn’t so enticing if you look a hundred 
and ten. The thing to do is to live to 
be a hundred, and look forty! That is 
what will happen to, Miss Russell if 
she ever reaches the centenary. 


EFORE me as I write these lines is 

the most beautiful picture Miss 
Russell ever sponsored. It portrays 
her as Lady Teazle, and looks exactly 
as she looks to-day. It is an auto- 
graphed picture, and one of my treas- 
ures—not a bit amusing like the old 
portraits in the souvenir of “The Prin- 
cess Nicotine”’—but: opulently lovely. 
Please note that in all this I haven’t 
mentioned a date. I keep dates for my 
pessimistic moments, induced by pes- 
simistic subjects. Lillian Russell 
arouses, as: she always has aroused, all 
the very worst optimism in my nature. 


Mr. Dale will start a new series of articles in the 


next—the September—GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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over my eyes to slip into 


theaters from which I was 
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A 'TWEEN-SEASONS CHANCE 
TO GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
THE MAN WHO HAS WRIT- 
TEN NEARLY A HUNDRED 
ARTICLES FOR THE GREEN 
BOOK AND WON RECOGNI- 
TION AS THE FOREMOST 
DRAMATIC CRITIC IN AMERICA 


nning Pollock 


ILLUSTRATED BY M.A SCHWARTZ 


| qn [HERE are two kinds of con- 
| T ceit—modesty and the other 
| kind. 











The sisters are exactly alike, but one 
wears a-veil over her I’s. 

This thin disguise generally suffices, 
and its adoption is popular for the same 
reason that brewers spend fortunes ad- 
vertising beer that “travels incognito.” 

As a matter of fact, the veil doesn’t 
baffle ordinary discernment, which sees 
in most humility merely mean, morbid, 
self-conscious and hypocritical conceit. 
We all.know the woman who says “No 
one wants to hear from poor little me,” 
and then gives her opinion in extenso, 
and the man who declares “Of course, 
I can’t write a play” as he sits down to 
read us the one he finished last week. 

Truth is much lauded and little liked, 
and no one is supposed to ken the 
truth about himself. Naturally, this is 
utter sham. Cleopatra must have been 
blind and deaf not to understand that 
she was beautiful; and without the sus- 
picion that he was a great leader, Han- 
nibal would have been criminal to take 
an army across the Alps. No man at- 
tempts what he doesn’t believe he can 
do. Given the merit of modesty, 
George Washington probably would 
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have said to his wife, “Martha, old girl, 
it’s no use; I’m a shine General-in- 
Chief,” and our taxes would have been 
swelling the treasury of George V in- 
stead of going to dredge the river at 
Missoula, Montana: 

Thackeray habitually lifted his hat 
before the house in which he composed 
“Vanity Fair;” Charles Reade, in an 
article penned for Once a Week, said, 
“It is impossible to speak too highly of 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth;’” and 
Balzac wrote of himself, “If you have 
not been born a story-teller, you will 
never obtain the popularity of Monsieur 
de Balzac!” They were right. If‘ lifted 
my hat before the flat in which I com- 
posed “A Perfect Lady,” I should be an 
ass; but if I voiced the belief that I 
knew nothing about writing, I should 
be a liar. Otherwise I never should 
have entered upon the drudgery of 
turning out “A Perfect Lady”—or any- 
thing else! 

This article is to tell you about me. 
True modesty would have prevented 
my perpetrating it—or, at least, would 
have produced a preface describing my 
coy and reluctant yielding to editorial . 
pressure. As a matter of fact, there 
wasn’t enough pressure to take the 
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wrinkles out of a pound of butter. 
THE GREEN Book asked me: . “What 
would you like to write about this 
summer?” 

And I answered: “Myself.” 

I have been in every issue of THE 
GREEN Book since its second number, 
dated February, 1909—nearly a hun- 
dred articles, nearly half a million 
words, nearly five books the length of 
“David Copperfield.” It seems to me 
time we “got together.” I’m interested 
in anyone whose work is of interest to 
me. I know where my gardener was 
born, and whether he prefers carrots 
and Conan Doyle to parsnips and Poe. 
I could please you better by knowing 
you better, and since it isn’t possible for 
me to get acquainted with each of you, 
perhaps the fairest alternative is to ask 
you to get acquainted with me. 


MY START 


[N my book, “The Footlights—Fore 

and Aft,” occurs this line: “Born 
in 1880, Mr. Pollock’s contact with the 
theater began as early at 1896, when he 
became dramatic critic of The Wash- 
ington Post.” 

There is a copy of this book in the 
library of the Society of American 
Dramatists and Composers, and oppo- 
site the sentence quoted above, a deri- 
sive pencil has scribbled, “Some baby!” 

The fact is that my “contact” began 
at the age of eight, with the be- 
ginning of an enthusi- 
asm that has never 
failed or faltered. 

I wrote my first 
play then, upon a 
sheet of drawing 
paper four feet 
square, and with 
an eye on A. H. 
Woods, perhaps, 
called it “The 
Devil’s Daugh- 
ter.” My second 
dramatic master- 
piece, “The Child 
Thief of New 
York,” was acted 
by six little boys 
and two little 
girls upon an 
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open-air stage constructed of boards 
laid across sawhorses, and concluded 
abruptly when a football, escaped from 
a game played near by, carried away 
the central line of these supports. 

However, it isn’t of my plays that 
“I’m going for to tell.” My work has 
been divided into three parts: one part 
was press-agency ; one has been dramatic 
criticism; and one play-writing. This 
article shall concern itself only with the 
middle part, taken up, really, not in 
1896, but four years earlier, when, in 
return for free tickets, I contributed 
ten-line reviews of entertainments in a 
converted livery-stable, become a dime 
museum called “Wonderland,” to my 
father’s paper, The Salt Lake Times. 
This museum had a “curio hall” up- 
stairs; and down- 


‘stairs a stock 


company, 
which: in- 


“Since it isn’t possible for me to 
get acquainted with each of you, 
perhaps the fairest alternative is to 
ask youtogetacquainted withme.” 











cluded a pretty girl of fifteen or sixteen 
named Georgia Caine, gave forty-minute 
- versions of standard drama. The girl’s 
father, George Caine, was the “heavy,” 
and five minutes out of each forty was 
given him to die in. 

Returned from Central America— 
and a lively little revolution—after my 
father’s death, in 1894, I edged myself 
into an apprenticeship on The Washing- 
ton Post. The city editor’s duty imme- 
diately came to be finding out what 
thing I did worse than the thing I was 
doing. Never was a more incompetent 
reporter. I got nothing a week and 
earned it. Willard Holcomb, then dra- 
mati¢ editor, had seven “openings,” at 
as many theaters, to “cover” every 
Monday, and one day he asked that 
some one be assigned from the “city 
room” to help him with minor perform- 
ances. “Anyone will do,” he said; 
“sive me a man you don’t want.” The 
description fitted me perfectly, and I 
became a dramatic critic. My first 
review was of the local début of the 
Cherry Sisters, and it was that kind of 
a criticism. However, at last I had 
found work that absorbed me. For a 
few months my budding talents were 
devoted to Kernan’s, a burlesque house; 
and then slowly, as Mr. Holcomb’s 
interests widened beyond the paper, I 
began to be tpso facto its dramatic 
editor. 

Anyone can do well what he enjoys 
doing, and I was then, as I am now, 
quite mad about the theater. I at- 
tended performances that had to be 
“covered,” and those that didn’t, besides 
matinées and whatever rehearsals were 
invasible. I sat up all night reading 
books about the theater, and writing 
magazine articles about it that no one 
would print. Once, when J had been 
sent to review Augustus Thomas’ “The 
Hoosier Doctor,” I annoyed my chief 
greatly by returning in the rush hour 
and bursting into tears because I should 
never write so good a play..... 
What a funny figure I must have been, 
a dramatic critic in a military over- 
coat with a red cape, relic of days at a 
cadet school and worn because there 
was-rio money to buy another, sobbing 
over my review of a first night! 


“Te 


From The Post I went to The New 
York Dramatic Mirror—at fifteen dol- 
lars a week. It seemed an enormous 
salary; I felt sure I couldn’t be worth - 
so much: Harrison Grey Fiske then 
was waging his fight against the so. ~ 
called Theatrical Trust, and I helped 
him by gathering and setting down the 
anathemas of Robert Ingersoll, William 
Dean Howells and Hobart Chatfield 
Chatfield-Taylor. Howells gave me 4 
set of his books, and Chatfield-Taylor 
almost caused my death by mailing me 
a check for one thousand dollars “in 
appreciation.” My recovery was 
brought about, an hour later, by the 
discovery that the check was intended 
for some one of whom that gentleman 
had more reason to be appreciative. 

.Fifteen dollars a week is a huge 
sum, of course; but when one has to 
support a family, it doesn’t leave much 
for theater tickets. And above every- 
thing else on earth, I wanted to go to 
the theater. So I became “New York 
Dramatic Correspondent of The Wash- 
ington Times,” again at nothing per 
annum, but a card with that impressive 
inscription gained admittance for me 
to most plays that weren’t doing too 
much business. It gained more—a bit 
of advice that checked my progress 
toward the kind of comment that then, 
and now, in a lesser degree, was mis- 
taken for review. “Don’t say that So- 
and-so reminds you of a glass of 
water,” wrote Paul Wilstach, dramatic 
editor of The Times. “That may be 
funny criticism, but it isn’t funny and 
it isn’t criticism.” 

Paul Wilstach left The Times to be- 
come business manager of Richard 
Mansfield, and his job descended to me. 
I wrote reviews for the morning edi- 
tion, rewrote them for the evening 
edition, and turned out a page and a 
half of “dramatics” every Sunday— 
about thirty columns a week, thirty-six 
thousand words, a book longer than 
“Prue and J,” for that same fifteen dol- 
lars. My work-day averaged over six- 
teen hours, but I was happy because, 
for the first time, I was writing what I 
believed to be true about the theater. 
On The Post “criticism” had been dic- 
tated by the business office; the most- 
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advertised play was the best play. The 
Post was not unique; few newspapers, 
outside of New York, cared to risk 
closing the managerial check-book. 
I’ve always hated that sort of dishon- 
esty, and since my apprenticeship I’ve 
never practiced it- Why? Quien sabe? 
I'm willing enough to lie about most 
things, and my progress through life has 
included about the usual number of 
departures from the 
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last year: “You are surrounded by so > 
many people who love you well enough 
to lie to you; I should think you might 
be glad of one who loves you too well!” 
But if, in Washington, I was one 
thing that every critic should be, I was 
many other things that no critic should 
be; and that most critics are. In the 
first place, I took myself very seriously. . 
When I walked down an aisle, the fate 
of the drama was 





straight and narrow 
path, but I can stand 
here, with my hand 
on my heart, and 
swear that, since I 
became an ac- 
credited dramatic 
critic; I have not 
written one false- 
hood about the thea- 
ter—not for fear, or 
favor, or friendship, 
or gain of any 
kind. Perhaps it 
is for the same rea- 
son that a man 
can’t lie about the 
woman he loves! 
This bias has 
cost me three posi- 
tions and any num- 
ber of friends. I’ve 
been wrong oftener 
than I care to re- 
member — but only 
wrong. I’ve re- 
viewed unfavorably 








about to be decided. 
The manager who 
presented a bad play 
was an enemy of 
society, and the 
actor who played 
badly deserved 
“something _ linger- 
ing, with boiling oil 
in it.” I wont say 
my standards were 
too high. Critical 
standards never can 
_ be that. There is 
no greater folly 
than the insist- 
ence that critica? 
opinion should reflect 
general opinion, and 
be on a level with it. 
Critical opinion 
should be above 
general opinion, 
so that it may 
help upward; but to 
do that, critical opin- 
ion must be expert 











the plays of men 
who dined with me 
the night before, and 
praised those of 
other men who 
“cut” me on the 
street. I’ve condemned productions 
whose managers were considering 
manuscripts of mine at the time, and 
pulled my cap over my eyes to slip into 
theaters from which I was “banned and 
barred—forbidden fair,” and then en- 
thused over what was offered there. 
In the end, this course has proved not 
only satisfactory but profitable. Posi- 
tions and friends worth while aren’t 
kept by truckling and prevarication. 
To one actor-author-producer I wrote 


good 


“Once, when I-had been sent to review Augustus 
Thomas’ ‘The Hoosier Doctor,’ I 
chief greatly by returning in the rush hour and 
bursting into tears because I should never write so 
a play.” 


opinion — and mine 
was not. My stand- 
ards were not too 
great, but my under- 
standing was too 
little. 

In my time I had witnessed two or 
three hundred performances — chiefly 
of contemporary -drama. I thought 
Creston Clarke’s Hamlet a fine Hamlet, 
because I had seen no other; and the 
fact that this was my first experience 
with “The Merchant of Venice” did 
not prevent my wading in valiantly to 
tell Henry Irving what was wrong with 
his Shylock. Good English, of course, 
is one of the beauties of good acting; 
the stage should do for our language - 


annoyed my 














what at present it does for our lingerie. 
I have been urging that for ten years— 
but twenty years ago I knew nothing 
of good English. Of the traditions, 
history and criterions of the theater I 
knew little more, and of practical expe- 
rience in the theater I had had none 
whatever. Writing plays, as well as 
reviews of plays, one hears much tothe 
effect that no man should pass upon the 
kind of work he does. To my way of 
thinking, no man can pass upon the 
kind of work he does not do. Sympa- 
thy and understanding depend upon 
that, and no criticism which has not 
actual artisanship as a foundation can 
be really constructive criticism. 

To comprehend this statement fully, 
you should observe an author engaged 
in rehearsing and altering his plav. 
How small the detail that escapes him, 
and, if he be a skilled craftsman, how 
quickly he sees a fault and its remedy! 
All the means to an end are in his 
mind, every why and wherefore. Com- 
pare the notes a dramatist makes upon 
his pad at rehearsal—thorough diagno- 
sis and prescription—with the superfi- 
cial analysis of the promoted police 
reporter, who has nothing but a vague 
feeling that the piece did not appeal to 
him, “I ama modest man,” says A, W. 
Pinero. “I doubt not that there are 
men in England who know more than 
I do about writing plays. But if there 
are such men, they are writing plays 
and not dramatic criticism.” 

To this, answer has been made that 
one need not be capable of laying an 
egg to pass upon an omelet. 

Is it impertinent to inquire whether 
the best judge might not be capable of 
cooking one? 

Authors are jealous persons, we hear, 
and loath to laud one another. My own 
experience is that the most jealous per- 
sons are they who have failed to be 
authors. The man whose dramas have 
been declined writes about the decline 
of the drama. Comprehending, as no 
one can comprehend who has not tried, 
how hard it is to gain an effect, the 
craftsmen are quickest to appreciate 
an effect gained, and to be sorry for 
the colleague who has fallen short of it. 
It was to his eagerness to congratulate 


“ur” 


that I owed my long intimacy with 
Clyde Fitch; and personally, I have 
sent more enthusiastic telegrams than 
any novice in the world. The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theater with Me pre- 
vented my felicitations taking in the 
property man after the opening of 
“Chantecler.” “Only a man who has 
done these things could have under- 
stood so well what I was trying to do,” 
Lewis Beach wrote me after I -had 
“covered” “The Clod.” How carefully 
I should read reviews of my own work 
if Augustus Thomas were critic of The 
Herald, and George Cohan dramatic 
arbiter of The Evening World! 


MY FINISH 


ASHINGTON is only a “week 
stand,” but we had many interest- 
ing premiétes while I was on The 
Times—“Zaza,’ “Du Barry,” - “The 
Christian,” “The Little Minister” and 
“Children of the Ghetto.” I saw my 
first motion picture, and went on record 
that motion pictures had no future, be- 
sides distinguishing myself by finding 
“nothing of any consequence” in “Tre- 
lawney of the Wells.” That must have 
been a dreadful blow to Pinero! 

It was at the Lafayette Square Opera 
House—now the Belasco—that a few 
of us said good-by to that great genius, 
Charles Hoyt. The decay of the bril- 
liant mind that created ““A Texas Steer” 
had been disclosed at the first night of 
a silly and incoherent farce, called “A 
Dog in the Manger.” Through the 
box-office window, as we walked out 
after the second act, we saw Frank 
McKee writing the telegrams that were 
to cancel the tour of the piece, while 
its author sat close by with his head in 
his hands.. The next day “Big Bill” 
Devere, poet and actor, told those of us 
who came from the newspapers that the 
satirist was oblivious to what had hap- 
pened. “Poor Charlie!” he said. “A 
man who has made the whole world 
laugh is now the saddest person in it!” 

My heart was in my work those days. 
I had not begun to hate the sight of a 
typewriter, and to portion off so many 
hours as the minimum slavery. Rich- 
ard Mansfield announced “Cyrano” for 
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Washington. I had seen Coquelin play 
the part in Paris—the outstanding fea- 
ture of a trip for which I had saved 
three years: ten golden weeks at an 
expense of two hundred dollars. Now 
I began reading to fit myself for review- 
ing the tragedy—reading of the real 
Cyrano and his times, and all I could 
get of Rostand. Finally I spent a 
week’s salary going to Philadelphia to 
witness a performance Saturday, so 
that I might have Sunday to write of it. 
I. wrote three columns. When I had 
rewritten this, for the evening edition, 
after the presentation in Washington, 
it was time for breakfast. On the way 
out I met the owner of the paper, the 
late Stilson Hutchins. “For God’s 
sake,” he exclaimed, “three columns of 
stuff about a show!” 

An hour later, with trembling fingers, 
I opened a letter from his son, my 
managing editor, Walter Hutchins. 
The succeeding moment was the hap- 
piest of my whole life; the letter, 
framed, hangs before me as | write: 


My dear Mr. Pollock: 

Permit me to thank you for and to 
congratulate you upon your marvelous 
critique of “Cyrano” in this morning’s 

i Ability so great, devel- 
oped at so early an age, leads me to fear 
that you may prove one of those bless- 
ings that brighten as they .take their 
flight. Then would there be a local 
Cyrano, for I have a fairly ugly nose, 
and it would be out of joint. 


The following Saturday my salary 
was raised two dollars! 

Mr. Hutchins had not long tq wait 
for my flight! _ Ninety-nine per cent 
pure criticism, with a dash of vitriol, 
had proved popular with our readers 
but indigestible to local managers. One 
by one the theaters withdrew their 
advertising; it comforts me now to 
remember on what account: the Co- 
lumbia because I didn’t like David 
Belasco’s puerile “Naughty Anthony,” 
the National, pained at my failure to 
appreciate “Chris and the Wonderful 
Lamp.” So many other people exhib- 
ited the same obtuseness that the pro- 
duction closed soon after, but that 
didn’t encourage our counting-room. 


Nevertheless, my internal organs still 
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quiver at the thought that we might 
have marched to Waterloo because I 
disapproved of “Trelawney!” : 

From that date mine was the position 
of the sailors who clung to the schooner 
in Conrad’s “Youth.” Every time I 
didn’t enthuse we lost another theater, 
Newspapers elsewhere. took editorial 
cognizance of our fight, and com- 
mended it—but I began trying to 
accumulate a sinking fund. Sinking 
funds, alas, are prone to be just that 
when your family numbers five and 
your salary is twenty-five dollars a 
week. The end came with an absolute 
swindle at the Lafayette, a performance 
that was not meant to be good, but only 
to make a quick profit at a favorable 
time of year. Of this “attraction,” 
which did not merit criticism, my assist- 
ant wrote only half a dozen lines, in 
reference to the fabled legend: “Don’t 
shoot the organist; he’s doing his best.” 
The next day we lost the Lafayette, and 
IT was given my choice between behav- 
ing and departing. I departed, and my 
assistant filled the vacancy. 

The blow must have affected my 
brain, for the next thing I did was to 
write a novel. It was called “Behold 
the Man,” and the publishers, by dint 
of strenuous effort, succeeded in selling 
sixty-three copies. Five weeks of 
authorship finished the sinking fund, 
My future, if any, seemed to lie in 
New York, but the railway fare was 
six dollars and a half. It might as well 
have been six thousands My old friend 
Dr. Harry March, who had been study- 
ing. medicine and helping me on the 
terms on which I helped Mr. Holcomb, 
owned part of a mileage book, but his 
signature was inside the cover, and had 
to be duplicated at command of the 
conductor. Isat up all one night prac- 
ticing forgery. © 

“Willie’ Hammerstein used to say: 
“It’s easy to be honest in a leather 
chair.” Every man has his price—if 
he needs the price badly enough. I 
have never coveted my neighbor’s. wife, 
or his ass, or his ox, because one wife 
is plenty, and we have no use for asses 
or oxen. Even in these days, I don’t 
believe my principles proof against an 
unguarded load of top-soil or fertilizer. 















Twenty years ago my price was an open 
sesame to Gotham, and to obtain it, I 
committed forgery at’ Baltimore, Wil- 
mington and Bound Brook. 

At Liberty Street the sinking fund 
was just $3.10. Half of that was paid 
in advance for'a windowless room with 
a skylight, at 34 West, Thirty-eighth 
Street. Windowless rooms leave much 
to be desired in July. For two 
days I dined luxuriously at Dennet’s, 
surrounded by signs urging me to 
“Trust in God.” 
At the end of 
that time, in the 
same way re- 
minded that 
“Willful Waste 
Makes Woeful 
Want,” I invested 
in a loaf of rye 
bread and half a 
pound of cheese. 
At night I used 
to walk to Eighth 


Avenue, where 
three cents 
bought a mug of 
coffee. I have 
said the happiest 
moment of my 


life was that in 
which I read the 


letter from Mr. 
Hutchins. The 
unhappiest, _be- 


yond compare, -~ 
awaited me on 
that vulgar thor- 
oughfare. I had 
passed a group of 
colored boys eat- 
ing watermelon. 
My milifary coat, 
worn now to conceal a patch in my 
trousers, had appealed to their sense of 
the ludicrous. One of them hurled a 
great piece of the rind. It struck me 
in the back of the head—but that wasn’t 
where it hurt. 

Four days later I was trucking for 
the Joy Line. Six days later E. D. Price 
got me a position as press-agent for 
Anna Held. It wouldn’t pay much, 
Mr. Ziegfeld said, because I was- a 
novice, but he would give me fifty dol- 


“aT 





The unhappiest moment in Mr. Pollock’s life: “I had 
passed a group of colored boys eating watermelon. My 
military coat, worn now to conceal a patch in my trousers, 
had appealed to their sense of the ludicrous. 
them hurled a great piece of the rind. 
the back of the head—but that wasn’t where it hurt.” 
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lars a week. When I telegraphed the 
good news home I made that twenty- 
five. . The family wouldn’t have be- 
lieved fifty... .. Mr. Ziegfeld and I: 
didn’t guess that, in the course of time, 
I was destined to write “The Follies.” 
These ‘things, however, have to do 
with my press-agency and my play- 
writing. My critical chant had reached 
a three-bars’ rest. It was in 1904, when 
I was acting as general representative 
for Sam S. & Lee Shubert, that, to my 
intense surprise, 
I was offered the 
| post of reviewer 
for Smith's Mag- 
azine. I followed 
Alan Dale on 


Ainslee’s, and 
then went to The 
Smart Set. Also 


I did a_ weekly 
dramatic letter 
for a newspaper 


syndicate. In 
1905 my labors 
included’ the 


press - work for 
seven theaters in 
New York, and 
forty-four attrac- 
tions on the road, 
keeping in epis- 
tolary touch with 
editors through- 
out the country, 


S designing _ print- 


ing and preparing 
pamphlets, read- 
ing every play 
that came into the 
office, seeing an 
average of a hun- 
dred visitors a 
day, editing and publishing a magazine 
called The Show, turning out criticisms 
for two other magazines, dramatizing 
“In the Bishop’s Carriage’—this in 
four successive Sundays—and writing 
“The Little Gray Lady.” Otherwise, I 
was idle. 

My association with the newspaper 
syndicate ended in disgrace. Eager to 
go abroad, and anxious that the syndi- 
cate should help defray expenses, I pro- 
posed sending a weekly letter from 


One of 


It struck me in 
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every stop between London and Mo- 
rocco. The offer was accepted, and for 
ten weeks my employers advertised the 
brilliant series of communications they 
were to receive. Rural England was 
very lovely; the theaters were dull in 
London, and nothing was reviewed in 
Great Britain. History repeated itself 
in France. The weariness of two years’ 
slavery was upon me still in Belgium, 
Holland, Germany and Austria.. I 
would begin work in Italy. But in Italy 
I succumbed to Roman fever. From 
Algiers I was summoned to England 
for the London production of “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage.” I found awaiting 
me a sheaf of telegrams ranging from 
hope to despair, and culminating in a 
brief wire of dismissal. Back to Amer- 
ica I came without having written a 
single line. 

Since 1911 I have done criticisms ex- 
clusively for THE Green Boox. The 
period has been devoid of uncommon 
incident, though there have been one 
or two happy accidents. At the play 
one night my wife made some comment 
opposite my own opinion, but so witty 
that not to use it seemed waste. I 
printed the line, quoting The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theater With Me. No 
other character of my invention has 
leaped into such instant popularity. 
This was just the touch of personality 
the articles required. Within a year 
my confréres had flattered me by regu- 
lar allusions to The Critic’s Wife, My 
Theater Friend, and The Gentleman 
Across the Aisle. Needless to say, I 
have retained The Lady Who Goes to 
the Theater With Me. 

She is a very pleasant and helpful 
Lady, and so real that, when she was 
abroad, and her place was taken by 
Able Seaman Bill Graham, who smokes 
a pipe and uses profanity, I felt guilty 
of infidelity. The Lady and I have lost 
much in fifteen years, but none of our 
love and enthusiasm for the playhouse. 
We still go—whether we must or not— 
an average of three hundred times a 
year. I have a wallet, made especially, 
with compartments for tickets; and 
these compartments, stamped Monday, 
Tuesday and the other days of the 
week, rarely are empty. We keep and 


bind our programs, and we file news- 
paper clippings relating to the stage, so 
that we have accumulated a roomful of 
these references, carefully indexed, at 
Shoreham, where a dramatic library of 
three thousand volumes includes the six 
hundred plays that were in the reper- 
tory of the Boston Museum, the two 
hundred that David Garrick gave at 
Covent Garden, and many other rare 
and interesting books and manuscripts. 

These things are mentioned, not out 
of pride in possession, or even joy, but 
to indicate how deep and real is our 
interest in everything connected with 
the theater. Very recently we came 
from New York to Shoreham in a boat. 
She was the first big boat that ever be- 
longed to me, and my happiness was 
correspondingly great. But at Flush- 
ing, where we went ashore for sup- 
plies, a greater allurement presented 
itself. A stock company was acting— 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” An instant we 
hesitated, and then sent back the tender. 
A boat is only a boat, and even a bad 
play is drama. 

However, after having witnessed 
about six thousand plays, bad and 
good, we fifid it increasingly difficult 
tc remember the new ones, and to keep 
them separate from the old. Thus 
criticism becomes automatic; the pieces 
one recalls at the end of a month are 
the pieces worth while. Writing re- 
views several weeks after seeing the 
performances to be reviewed, I find it 
necessary to make elaborate notes on 
my program. The Lady Who Goes to 
the Theater With Me complains that I 
remind her of a stage reporter, and 
fears that some night we shall be 
ejected for attempting to steal the play, 


_but it would be worse to begih a criti- 


cism and find oneself unable to remem- 
ber what the story was about. Long 
practice has resulted in a kind of origi- 
nal shorthand, somewhat complicated 
by the fact that “X” may mean star, or 
excellent, or merely special emphasis, 
and-I can write rapidly in the dark 
without missing a word spoken on the 
stage. 

Between the devil of criticism and the 
deep sea of play-writing I have man- 
aged to steer a fair course, retaining 

















many of my managers and most of my 
friends. It does not seem necessary 
that a reviewer should be like that 
seventh-century governor of Shu-Chou 
who, upon receiving his appointment, 
feasted his comrades for ten days and 
then dismissed them, saying: “To-mor- 
row I take up my post; after that we 
can meet no more.” Doubtless there 
always will be persons who suppose me 
guilty of favor, but they have not been 
my careful readers. Two or three im- 
presarios have refused to receive my 
plays, but a good play gets produced, 
no matter what producers think of its 
author, and a bad play is better unpro- 
duced. I have been, and continue to, be, 
barred from certain theaters, the exclu- 
sion beginning dramatically, one night 
with an effort to draw me out of line 
by force, followed by closing the door 
in my face, at “Fanny’s First Play.” 
I ignore unimportant offerings at these 
houses, and contrive to get in somehow 
for the important ones. 

The charge brought against me in 
this case was “facetious criticism’”— 
regarding which, one concluding word: 
I cannot feel that a critic, any more 
than a dramatist, is under obligation to 
be dull. Sometimes a line of ridicule 
will convey a truer concept of a per- 
formance than two columns of analy- 
sis would have done. “So-and-so re- 
minds me of a glass of water” is not 
criticism; but what prosy description 


“yy 
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could have carried the idea of regality 
unachieved that was given by Eugene 
Field when he wrote: “John Jones 
played King Lear ‘last night at the 
Tabor-Grand. He played the King as 
though he were always expecting some- 
body else to play the ace”? Instinct 
must govern in these matters. No man 
who really loves the theater can ridi- 
cule what seems to him effective. 

Most truly, gentle reader, who have 
borne with me while I have broken 
the capital J on my typewriter, a life- 
time of theater-going has left me with- 
out a prejudice—except the prejudice 
against insincerity, false assumption, 
bad English, slipshod work, imperfect 
rhymes, Ben Greet, plotless musical 
comedy, literary pap, needless nasti- 
ness, sensationalism, alleged moral les- 
sons, ingénues, floridly “poetic” plays, 
dramatic goo, stories utterly false to 
life, the situation of the woman in the 
man’s rooms at midnight, anything mili- 
tating against the credit and dignity of 
the theater, and all of what Clayton 
Hamilton aptly calls “tushery.” 

Paraphrasing the speech of Louis 
Dubedat, in’ Shaw’s “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” “TI believe in Galsworthy, 
Pinero, Brieux and Sudermann; in the 
might of design, the immortality of 
truth, the redemption of all things by 
Beauty everlasting, and the message of 
Art that has made the world blessed. 

“Amen.” 


THE copes er GIFT 


LBERT PAYSON TER- 

HUNE keeps three Scotch 
collies .at his country home, 
“Sunnybank,” at Pompton Lakes, 
New Jersey, something over an 
hour’s ride from Manhattan. He 
and Mrs. Terhune seem almost to 
worship their dogs, and there is 
great rivalry between them over 
the animals’ exhibitions of affec- 
tion. 

The canine overlord is “Laddie,” 
now grown old, and they are so 
solicitous of his feelings that they 
keep a younger dog, a_prize- 
winner and too full of puppy spirit 
and the joy of living to respect 
age, locked up for fear “Laddie” 


will feel he has lost first place in Terhune affections. 
Whenever Mrs. Terhune does something that especially pleases her writer-husband, 
“T’ll give you Laddie.’ 


always says magnanimously: 
And she feels amply rewarded. 


~ Albert Payson Terhune and his collies. 












And Fate 


Chuckled 


WARNING: THIS PLOT IS_ 
A BOSTON ‘TERRIER 


By Marcus 





S always, -after serving the 
A Quinn mansion, Larry Schlitz 

hurtled to the tradesman’s 
exit, slammed the gate behind him and 
turning, faced the bridling Bosco, 
prize Boston terrier, between the inter- 
vening bars. 

“G’wan!” snarled Larry, waving his 
ice-tongs threateningly. “You think 
you'll get me some day, don’t you? 
Well, you wont! Now, beat it!” 

Larry himself beat it. For this was 
pay-day, his day of days, and this his 
last customer on the route. Driving 
rapidly downtown to the company’s 
stables, he turned in his horses and 
went for his envelope. Then he made 
for the corner saloon. Here he bought 
himself, the bartender and the pro- 
prietor and two brother-icemen and a 
longshoreman and the baker from next 
door, each a beer. Then each in turn 











bought back. Then Larry rounded them - 


upagain. After this, protesting against 
further liquidation, he directed his steps 
to the L-station. Once aboard a train, 
and his two hundred pounds of avoir- 
dupois exposed to the heat of the car, 
he sank off into peaceful slumber. 
Larry lived uptown in a flat over- 
looking an L-station. In these tiny 
rooms Larry’s wife, a plain little flat- 
chested woman, now sat awaiting him, 
her eyes turned out over the structure. 
Beside her stood a baby-carriage, which 
she was jogging rhythmically, for in the 
carriage lay a fretting infant. Five 
different times she ceased this jogging 
to gaze out anxiously at passengers 
stepping off trains. The sixth time she 
saw her Larry. He was seated in his 
customary corner, with hands folded 
complacently. Passengers arose and 


Horton 


moved toward the doors—but not her 
Larry. A breathless moment she 
watched him. Then the guards Closed 
the gates, and the train moved on; and 
the little woman, turning from the 


window with a sob, bent over her ~~ 


baby. 

“And here you’re took sudden, and 
me with the doctor’s prescription in my 
hand, and the house without a cent to 
get it filled with! And there’s your 
father, drunk and asleep, riding from 
the Battery to Harlem and back again 
the Lord only knows how many times, 
with part of the week’s pay in his 
clothes. I—I don’t know what to do!” 


TO the north, meantime, Larry slept 

“on—and on. At the upper terminal . 
a guard awoke him. Slowly he opened 
his eyes, wet his lips with fitful tongue, 
moved softly out of the car. Crossing 
the viaduct to the downtown station, 
he boarded a waiting train and sank 


into his favorite corner. Almost before 
the train had pulled out, he was asleep 
again. 

And he slept through to the Battery ; 
once more was awakened by a guard; 
again he boarded another train. Reso- 
lutely he held his eyes open on this 
second uptown trip to the station before 
the one that was his. When the train 


‘reached his own, however, he was 


snoring peaceful slumbers. * 

And the little woman, seeing him go 
along with the train, caught up her 
baby and began to pace the room—from 
the window to the stove, from the stove 
to the tubs, from the tubs to the 
window again—a _ perfect triangle, 
sharp-cornered, dragging—the mother- 
step. Knowing to the minute, almost, 
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when he would appear again on the 
cowntown track, she waited with the 
patience of Job. But when he did 
appear, and she saw he was asleep, as 
the train pulled out with him aboard, 
she bent a haggard and drawn face over 
the pinched face of her baby. 
“I—I’m_ afraid — afraid 
' going to die!” she whispered. 


you’re — 


FATE, nodding in the watch-tower, 
must have heard. 

Bosco, Boston terrier, winner of 
ribbons and battles, was enjoying the 
freedom of the Quinn mansion. Inves- 
tigation being his chief vocation 
in life, and being at this moment on the 
first floor, he decided to elevate him- 
self, and possibly his surroundings, by 
a visit to the second floor of the estab- 
lishment. Tripping lightly up the 
velveted stairway and pausing every 
second or third step to observe the con- 
stantly changing viewpoint, he reached 
the top just as John Quinn, multi- 
millionaire, bent upon an important 
night meeting and the more immediate 
limousine in waiting outside, was about 
to round the newel-post to descend. 
John descended, all right, but not with 
his customary dignity and sang froid. 
And Bosco, like the famous Jill in 
nursery rhyme, came tumbling after. 

Instantly the quiet of the Quinn 
household was broken., Quinn ripped 
out an oath, and Bosco retorted with an 
ominous growl. Then Quinn retaliated 
with a vicious kick, and the dog, owned 
by no man and owner of none, tore 
loose in a manner befitting his kind. 

Bosco was owned by no man. But 
he was happily possessed by a woman 
—Kathryn Quinn, the daughter of 
John, and a young, beautiful and will- 
ful girl. At the moment, Kathryn was 
standing in the library with Billy 
Stevens, awaiting the appearance of her 
mother, upon which coming Billy and 
Kathryn and her mother were to leave 
for the opera. At sound of the rum- 
pus in the hall, Kathryn stepped ‘in- 
quiringly to the draperies. 

“Why, Daddy!” she exclaimed, puck- 
ering her eyebrows up prettily. “What- 
ever is the matter?” 

Quinn straightened himself up. His 
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smooth-shaven face was crimson— 
either the result of his bent position or 
because of his restrained anger. He 
looked at the girl evenly. 

“T’ll tell you, Kathryn,” he snapped. 
“Either you will get rid of that dog or 
I will! You had better do it,” he went 
on, turning to ascend the stairway. 
“Your method will be more humane 
than mine. But the dog must go. I have 
said that before. I shall say it again.” 

“Daddy!” burst out Kathryn. “You 
—you surely don’t mean that?” 

Quinn paused at the top of the 
stairs. 

“Get rid of that dog!” he snapped. 

Kathryn pulled herself together. 
Not for nothing was she the daughter 
of Quinn. She turned defiant eyes up 
the stairway. 

“T shall not get rid of the dog!” Then 
her voice broke. “If—if: the dog 
leaves this house, I leave this house. 
I—I—” She could not go on. Angry 
tears in her eyes, she returned to Billy 
at the fireplace in the library. “Billy,” 
she whimpered, dabbing at her eyes 
with a bit of dainty lace, “I—I’m un- 
happy!” 

Which was not exactly what Billy 
had expected she would say. But now 
that she had said this, and_ since 
eminently she looked it, Billy hastened 
to fold her in his arms. 

“Do you think he’ll chase the dog?” 
he asked, gazing toward the hall 
worriedly. “Do you believe he really 
means it?” 

“Y-yes,” sobbed Kathryn. Then she 
dropped her head upon his shoulder. 
“I—I want to go away.” She burst 
into abandoned weeping. 


OW, Billy hated tears. And he well 
understood old Quinn—he knew 
precisely how Quinn felt toward him. 
So if Kathryn wanted to go away, he 
began to feel again, as he had felt many 
times before, that it was the only way 
he would ever get possession of her. 
Some little time before, in the first 
heat of indignation over something in 
the household, Kathryn had pulled him 
to the marriage bureau downtown and 
taken out a license. They still had the 
license—because Kathryn, at the last 
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moment, had changed her mind, back- 
ing out of the clandestine ceremony be- 
cause all her young life she had 
dreamed of a spectacular wedding. At 
the time, he had resigned himself to her 
mood. But now— 

“From here?” he asked half-humor- 
ously. “Does it want to go away from 
here?” His pulses were throbbing like 
drums nevertheless. 

The girl nodded her head against his 
shoulder vigorously. 

“All right,” said Billy  tensely. 
“Listen. You run upstairs and get that 
paper-—and hurry about it. I’ve gota 
taxi waiting outside. We'll go down 
to the Church of the Transfiguration, 
and—” 

“And take Bosco?” interrupted the 
girl, looking up radiantly. “And take 
Bosco with us?” . 

Biily swallowed hard. ge. 

“And—and take Bosco,” he yielded. 

Kathryn whisked herself out of the 
room, while Billy followed to the foot 
of the staircase. Presently the girl 
fluttered down into Billy’s arms, and 
after an ecstatic moment of squeezing, 
she caught up Bosco the willing, and 
with him, and following Billy, flung out 
the door. The taxi-driver and the 
Quinn chauffeur were in friendly con- 
versation, but with the appearance of 
the excited pair the taxi-driver came to 
polite attention. Billy passed Kathryn 
into the cab, gave the driver some hur- 
ried directions’and then clambered into 
the vehicle and shut the door. The cab 
lurched forward. 


Bosco was laughing. Dogs can 
laugh! Seated between his mistress 
and the two-legged object which at 
times she appeared to like more than 
himself, he found everything very nice. 
Billy and Kathryn were gleeful—but 
not for long. Rounding out of River- 
side, Billy, glancing back in the direc- 
tion of the house, saw that which 
brought on the glooms. Old Quinn 
was descending the steps in agitation. 
Evidently he had grasped the situation 
and was bent upon pursuit. Certainly 
he was making for the limousine with 
a haste that told of grim purpose. 
Feebly Billy imparted the fact to the 


girl. But Kathryn, after a moment of 
pursed lips, only quoted a_ popular 
actress: 

“T don’t care!” 

So Billy sought to take her in his 
arms. The presence of Bosco, how- 
ever, forbade. Instantly there followed 
a thump, as Bosco, pushéd off the seat 
by Billy, struck the floor. A moment ‘ 


of tense quiet followed, during which ~ a 


Kathryn sought to restore the dog to 
the seat and Billy as firmly restrained 
her with loving and embracing arms— 
and Billy, for once in his life, lost his 
temper: 

“Forget the dog!” he growled. 

And Bosco, down. on the floor, with 
head cocked listening, growled back. 
But he remained down on the floor, 
and the minutes one byeone purred past, 
and the blocks followed end on end -into 
a mile, all as the taxicab rolled into the 
heart of town. Then suddenly it came 
to a stop. Bosco made an awkward, 
chivalrous salute; Kathryn looked out 
nervously ; Billy flung open the door. 

“What’s up?” he demanded; and 
then, as the driver twisted himself off 
the seat: “Ah, I see! A fire. -Way 
blocked ?” 

“The way is blocked, sir.” 

“Hell!” blurted out Billy. 

The man became friendly. “Just 
about,” he grinned. He then became 
loquacious. “I know that building,” he 
went on, nodding toward a patch of 
sky to the south like a section of mid- 
day. “It’s a bachelor apartment. 
Funny, aint it?” he consoled, grinning. 
“There’s a lot of guys there that wont 
get married, and here you’re anxious to 
turn the trick, and they’re a-puttin’ the 
stop—” 

“We must get out of this,” inter- 
rupted Billy sharply. He gazed about 
him worriedly. Then suddenly he 
sprang back into the cab. “Turn west!” 
he ordered. ‘Run down this street!” 
He closed the door and explained 
matters to Kathryn. 

“But—” began Kathryn. 

“Now, dear,” interrupted Billy sooth- 
ingly, “it’s all right! Don’t worry! 
We'll make it yet! Some church up- 
town—any church. But you mustn’t—” 

“But, Billy!” persisted Kathryn, a 














note of terror in her voice, “where is 
Bosco ?” 
. Billy swore again, under his breath. 

Also, he put forth a groping foot. The 
dog was gone! 

LINGING open the door, Billy 

brought the driver to a stop. 

The cab drew up at the curb. Billy 
sprang out. Speéding back to the edge 
of the crowds, he gazed about him 
sharply. Squatted near a_fire-engine, 
with head cocked and eyes intently re- 
garding some small boys playfully 
balancing upon a length of throbbing 
hose, was Bosco. Evidently it was new 
amusement for the dog, for when Billy 
grabbed him he growled viciously; he 
was still growling when Billy returned 
him to his mistress, and he was growl- 
ing when a big green limousine drew 
up alongside the smaller vehicle and 
John Quinn stepped out with beetling 
brow and black thunder in his eyes. 
Billy was about to enter the cab, when 
the old gentleman flung open the oppo- 
site door. 

“Kathryn!” snapped Quinn. “I want 
you to stop this nonsense!” 

3illy jumped inside and closed his 
door. 

“Speed up the machine!” he called 
to his driver. “Pull out—quick!” 

“Stop!” roared Quinn. “I say stop!” 
\nd he reached in a hand to seize the 
eirl, 

And then it was that Bosco came into 
his own again. Something in the man’s 
angry tones evidently arousing him, and 
perhaps remembering his recent head- 
long descent of the home staircase, 
together with the terrible thump at the 
bottom, and the no less terrible kick 
immediately afterward, he let out.a 
savage growl and sprang for the hand. 
Quinn drew it back hastily. With 
another growl the dog sprang for the 
man himself, only to be successfully 
checked by Billy, who again called 
excitedly to the driver to get away. 
The driver, evidently regaining his self- 
possession, set the levers now—and the 
cab shot forward. 

“Stop!” roared Quinn. “I 
stop!” 

But the cab did not stop. It whizzed 
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across the avenue, and another, and 
turning to the north in a third, shot 
ahead into Central Park West. Mean- 
while, Billy, with the sobbing Kathryn 
in one arm, and the bridling Bosco in 
the other, gave himself over to heavy 
He reflected that he had a 
good start over Quinn, but over against 
this was the. knowledge that the 
limousine in the end would overtake 
them. Then a new thought came to 
him, and opening the door, he said a 
few words to the driver. The man held 
his course north several more blocks, 
turned west sharply into a side street 


‘and pulled up at the bottom of the 


staircase leading up to an elevated 
station. 

Billy stepped out. He assisted Kath- 
ryn down, and handing her the dog, 
paid the driver generously, following 
with further instructions. Then with 
Kathryn and the dog, he mounted the 
stairs. 


N_the first landing he paused with 

the girl and took up a cautioys 
stand behind an advertising board. He 
saw the taxi speeding up the avenue to 
the north. Then a moment or two later 
he saw the Quinn limousine, with old 
Quinn. rocking inside, grim and sullen 
and set of feature, roar past in hot 
pursuit. As the angry throb of the 
engine died away, he turned to the girl 
with an ecstatic grin. 

“Ours!” he bubbled. “It’s all ours! 
We've beat him to it!” Still grinning 
jeyously, and with Bosco tucked under- 
neath the cape of his’ Inverness, he 
mounted with the girl and they boarded 
an uptown train. 

The car was half empty. But their 
coming, dressed as they were in fashion 
rarely seen aboard elevated trains, 
caused an apprehensive stir among the 
few passengers—with~one exception. 
In a corner sat a large man, with fat 
hands comfortably folded across round 
abdomen, snoring peacefully. They sat 
diagonally opposite this man, and 
Kathryn, with Billy and the dog beside 
her, thought she had seen him before. 
Then suddenly it happened, and Kath- 
ryn knew beyond doubt what the large 
man was. 
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For Bosco, with a sudden sharp, 
gleeful yelp, sprang from under Billy’s 
Inverness. Straight across the car he 
lunged. Fastening upon the man’s leg, 
he set up an angry tugging-and pulling. 
The man awoke with a dazed start. 
He looked about him and then sat 
erect in the seat. The dog took fresh 
grip on his leg. The man grunted and 
kicked out the leg. Bosco growled 
savagely and took fresh hold. The man 
got up, swearing heavily, and kicked 
out again, this time dislodging the dog. 

But Bosco returned to the attack, 
and the man, whirling and kicking 
frantically, turned to the door just as 
the conductor opened ‘it, announcing a 
station. Billy and Kathryn both were 
on their feet, and calling, but Bosco 
followed the enemy out on the plat- 
form. And he leaped, was kicked away 
again, and leaped again, fanging 
viciously, till the train came to a stop 
at the station. Then Billy caught him 


up in his arms, while the man scuffled: 


along the station toward the stairs. 
The train went on with Billy and 
Kathryn and the dog. 


THE little woman in the tiny apart- 
ment placed her baby back into the 

carriage. It lay still as death. She 
gazed down a moment dry-eyed and 
then crossed to the kitchen door, un- 
hooked a shawl from the nail and 
fastened her eyes expectantly upon the 
door itself. Soon it opened, cauttously, 
and her husband, shamefaced, sleepy- 
eyed and limping, stepped across the 
threshold. He began his usual excuse, 
but the little woman’ silenced him with 
a single swift look of understanding. 
She held out a resolute hand. 

“Gimme the money,” she said quietly. 
“Baby is sick. I had to call the doctor. 
I want to get the prescription filled.” 

Meekly Larry fished out his pay- 
envelope. As he passed -the money 
over, his eyes coasted around and down 
to the baby-carriage. 

“The baby sick?” he asked huskily. 
“The kid sick? How’s that, Kate?” 

, But the little woman was gone. . 

Larry approached the baby and 
gently laid a big hand upon its pinched, 
fevered brow. 
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“The kid sick!” he muttered, as one 
who could not understand. “The kid? 
sick! That’s funny!” He sat down: 


in a chair, dropped his head over upon | 
The room was warm. His’ 
Soon he was - 


his chest. 
eyes remained closed. 
snoring peacefully, 


Not till the next morning was he © 
himself again. It was the day of 7 
rest, Sunday, and he was seated at © 
breakfast, a morning paper scattered ~ 
about on the table before him. 
“T see,” he began, following his usual 7 
Sunday-morning custom, 
where they was a big fire last night.” ; 
The little woman, preparing break- 77 
fast over the stove, looked up. 1 
“Anybody hurt?” = 
Absently Larry reached down and © 
began to rub his leg. “Nobody hurted. = 
A lot of swell gents living by their- — 
selves—that’s alll. 


all.” 


after turning over the chops in the ~ 
pan she narrowed speculative eyes upon = 
her husband. 

“What woke you up last night?” she 7 
asked quietly. “I thought you’d never . 
get here.” : 

“What?” burst out Larry. 

“T’m asking you what woke you up 
last night—in the elevated. I seen you 
ride past four or five times. You was 
sleeping. What woke you up?” 

Larry rubbed his leg absently. Also 
he cast inquiring eyes toward the dish- 
closet. “Got any liniment, Kate? My 
leg is hurted.” 

The woman eyed him narrowly. 

“Why don’t you answer me? What 
woke you up last night in the elevated ?” 
She walked toward the dish-closet. 


Larry sniffed. 

“Oh, that!” He was silent. “You 
mean in the elevated, coming up- 
town ?” 

“Yes,” said the woman quietly. 

“Oh!” said Larry, taking the bottle. 
“That couldn’t ’a’ been me. I had to 
wait downtown for the money.” And 
the infant in the carriage, with fists 
doubled against its cheeks, burst out 
into normal cooing. 





“_T see | 


No women nor = 
nothing. Seventeen suffocated—that’s 


The little woman looked sober, Then im 














Princess- 
Playwright 


AMELIE RIVES TELLS 
HOW SHE DISCOV- 
ERED HOW TO DO 
WHAT SHE HAS AL- 
WAYS ASPIRED TO DO 


By 
[Holmes Van Dyck 


ry |\HAT one wishes to do 
and what one is per- 
q mitted to do rarely 
3 parallel. So it has been with 
_ Amélie Rives, whom we know 
- now in private life as Princess 
> Troubetzkoy. 
© “I have always felt,” she said, 
| at a-recent tea-table chat, “that 
| the drama was my natural man- 
'-ner of literary expression; and 
_ it has always been a disappoint- 
ment to me that my novels have 
' met with greater success than 
| my plays, 
d “Even they were conceived 
first in their dramatic elements, 
but the nature of the stories 
compelled me to write them as 
novels and not as plays. It is 
for this reason that I find more 
pleasure in writing a short story 
than a novel, for it approaches 
more closely the essentials of the 
drama, in the elimination of 
superfluous detail, quickness of 
action and 
briskness Of Amélie Rives(Prin- 
dialogue. It is cess Troubetzkoy), 
the real arterial the Virginia author- 
blood we giveto fF. a Podge 
Fear Market,’’ a 
the drama, the play dealing witha 
venous blood to _ blackmailing society 
the novel. publication. 
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Princess Troubetzkoy (Amélie Rives), from a portrait by her husband, Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy. 














“Even as a child I played at drama. 
I used my dolls not to hug and caress, 
as the other children did, but only as 
marionettes in the little pantomimes I 
would construct from fairy tales. Later 
I began to write in short bits of dia- 
logue, which I would speak as I moved 
my dolls to and fro on the table which 
served as a stage. 

“TI think this greatly developed my 
imagination, for I not only visualized 
the stories I remembered, but I elab- 
orated on them or invented new ones.” 


HUS it was that Amélie Rives first 
turned to the drama when her am- 
bition to become a writer developed. 
Princess Troubetzkoy and Henrik 
Ibsen arrived at their best medium of 
expression through much the same 
process of development. Ibsen began 
by writing historical dramas, and ended 
by evolving the greatest of all sociolog- 
ical plays. Amélie Rives began by 
writing historical tragedies and ended 
by writing a brilliant society. drama, 
“The ‘Fear Market,” which reached 
the New York stage this season. 

When she was fourteen years old, 
Amélie Rives wrote a five-act tragedy 
in blank verse, based on the life of the 
Carthaginian general Massanissa. A 
year later she wrote another five-act 
tragedy in blank. verse—‘David and 
Jonathan.” When she was sixteen, she 
wrote another of the same sort, “Mer- 
cedes.” During her seventeenth year, 
she wrote two five-act tragedies in 
blank verse—‘Herod and Mariamne’ 
and “Athewold.” During her eighteenth 
year, she wrote another—‘“Henry II.” 
Then, in her nineteenth year, she 
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turned to comedy, writing a play based 
on the legend of Robin Hood. Her 
next play, “Augustine, the Man,” pub- 
lished, but never produced, was also a 
comedy. 


“AJOTWITHSTANDING my early 

inclinations,” complained the Prin- 
cess (the Prince, by the way, is one of 
the best known of Russian sculptors 
and painters) with a smile, “my first 
published work was not a drama, but 
a novel—‘The Quick or the Dead,’ fol- 
lowed soon afterwards by my second 
novel, ‘A Brother to Dragons.’ 

“T have no doubt that if the truth 
were known, nearly every writer of the 
drama began his or her career by writ- 
ing a tragedy. It was easy for me, for 
I had been a great admirer of the 
Elizabethans, and I thought in blank 
verse. Even now I find it easier to ex- 
press myself in blank verse than in the 
dialogue of modern prose. 

“Yet now that I have forsaken blank 
verse and tragedy, I find my plays 
reaching production, “The Fear Mar- 
ket’ the first. Another, called ‘The 
Peacock Lady,’ which I wrote in col- 
laboration with Benrimo, will be pro- 
duced soon. I have a number of un- 
finished manuscripts of modern plays 
to which I intend devoting my time; 
for, as I said, I find more delight in 
writing plays than in writing novels, 
and I have, I feel, hit my stride— 
found what the managers and the public 
want. And lately I have discovered 
one great secret—one doesn’t really 
know how to write a play until one has 
attended the rehearsals of one’s own 
play. They are the great lessons.” 









SS 


- THE SEASON IN SONG 


JF one takes a tip from the writer of popular songs, love seems not to be going 
out of style. Two of the latest songs are of direct appeal: “Love Me Little, 
Love Me Long” and “Let Me Teach You How to Play the Game of Love.” 
And “Sweet Love of Mine So True,” “I Love You Mary, My Irish Fairy,” 
“I Love You Best of All,” “Your Own Sweet Name” and “Waiting for Your 
Eyes of Blue” don’t leave a great deal to the imagination, though “My Golden 
Dream” has interesting possibilities. 
Next! 
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Mrs. Charles Fiske and Mrs. Angier B. Duke, with their prize-winners, “Slumber” 

and “Little Mary,” at the recent Nassau County Kennel Club show at the Turf 
and Field Club, Belmont Park, New York. 


Beauty and the Beast 


SHOW-DOGS AND PLAY-DOGS AND Below: Corinne Griffith, 


THEIR CHARMING MISTRESSES eRe 5 8 a 
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Lillian E. Palmer (below) copyrighted 
with “Wingerworth Chong,” b 

her Pekinese, at the 

Nassau County 

Kennel Club 

show at 

Belmont 


Park. 


Marie Walcamp (below), 
the Universal film actress, 
and her canine pets. 


Brown Brothers, 
New York 


ms went to 
Hilda Holmes’ 
Chow, ‘‘All 
Sein” (right), 
at the woman’s 
dog-show at 

Mineola. 





Irene Van Muller 

and “Pine,” a win- 

ner at the Ladies’ 

Kennel Association 
Photograph 
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bara od & Mineola, Long 
nderwood, 

New York Island. 


Mrs. G. Edward Dixon with 
“*Thorncliffe Nan Ping,” prize- 
winner at the Nassau County 
Kennel Club show at the Turf 
and Field Club, Belmont Park, 


ew York. 
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Below: Mrs. Edward Cecil 
Waller with “Do-Do of Hol- 
liswood,” blue-ribbon winner 
at the Ladies’ Kennel Associ- 


ation show at Mineola. 
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Left: Mrs. J. N. Minturn 
and ‘*Champion Oak 
Nana,” one of the season’s 


most beribboned bulldogs. 
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Above: Mrs. L. Mitchell- 
Henry of Montreal, with 
“Hadley Cou-Cou,” one 


of the winnersat the French 


bulldog show in New York. 
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Above: Mrs. H. de R. 

Worth with “Baby Afon 

Bolo Jr.,” one of thewinners 

at the annual show of the 

Ladies’ Kennel Association 

of America, at Mineola, 
Long Island. 


Below: Mrs. Walter 
A. Breindenbuck and 
“Grand Duke Boris” 
at the Nassau County 
Kennel Club show, 


Photograph 
copyrighted by 
Underwood & 

Underwood, 

New York 





Anna Held, the actress, teaching her prize-winning 
Pekinese poodle, ‘Ting des Tourelles,” to slide 
down the chutes at Omaha’s children’s playground. 
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Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & 
Underwood, New Yor 
Dorothy Ayling and “Pourquoi Pas 
Rene,” first prize-winner at the eighth 
annual French Bulldog Show at the 
McAlpin Hotel, New York City. 
This dog walked away with all honors. 


At right is “La Belle Wonda,” : % on Phownaaoh 
prize-winner in the puppy class at ‘ ge +o : osree 
the French Bulldog Show. It was , 7 

the sensational puppy entrant in 

several Boston shows this season, 

and an easy winner in New York. 

“Wonda” is owned by John J. 

Cloutman, of Salem, Massachusetts. 
















The Social | 
Factor in € 


Vaudeville 


[“< 7 |OU Ameri- 
| af | cans have a 
word,” said 
Renée Bonnot, the 
Parisienne vaude- 
villian, “that you 
call slang — class. 
That’s the word I 
need when I com- 
pare American and 
French vaudeville 
audiences; both of 
them want it. It is for 
the audience to feel 
that the artiste is 
their equal social- 
ly—that she is 
well-bred and re- 
fined. .That’s one 
of the big, big, 
big secrets.” 
Mile. Bonnot 
writes her own 
songs, designs her 
costumes and her 
scenery, and ar- 
ranges the dances 
and the imper- 
sonations that 
have made her 
an American 
vaudeville 
novelty. 





Renée Bonnot, 
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“QANDALWOOD” is the unusual, 

masterfully written story of Ladis- 
lav Moniuszko, a young Polish pianist 
who has won fame but not success 
abroad, and who has come to America 
in the hope of gaining the latter. He 
is accompanied by his father Casimir, 
whose idle life has been devoted to 
making his son a means of revenue to 
himself, and by his mother Zofia. They 
are of the multitudinous Polish no- 
bility. 

It is the day after Ladislav’s first 
concert in America. His audience has 
been small; the critics have not been 
enthusiastic; the applause has been 
merely formal. 

From the office of the apartment 
hotel in which the Moniuszkos live. 
comes the announcement that Mrs. 
Emery, who has been the Moniuszkos’ 
generous patron in Paris, and who 
has promised Casimir to find a wealthy 
American wife for his son, is calling. 
With her is the Duke of Surrey, who 
has set himself about to win Rose 
Hargrave for her fortune. While Mrs. 
Emery and Surrey are waiting to be 
summoned to the Moniuszko apart- 
ment, the door-man ushers in Har- 
grave, his wife and their daughter’ 
Rose. They have come, they explain 
to Mrs. Emery, to ask Ladislav’s 
opinion of Rose’s playing, and per- 
haps to arrange for lessons for her. 

Mrs. Emery, knowing Casimir as 
mercenary and wanting a fair judg- 
ment. of Rose’s talent, suggests that 
she introduce Rose as her protégée, 
a poor music student. The Hargraves 
—Rose and her mother—leave their 
furs in the reception-room, slip off 
their jewels and go to meet the Poles. 


Casimir, when he is told that Rose 
is poor, prefers that his son waste no 
time or effort on her. But Ladislav 
insists it is his duty to help others. 
Rose introduced, he finds her not beau- 
tiful, yet in some mysterious way, at- 
the 


Now you are ready for 


story; 


the 


stallments 


esumé of 


alwood’’ 


tractive. The first selections she plays 
he does not approve: he complains of 
restraint. When that restraint falls 
from her, he proclaims her a real 
musician with the vital spark. Much 
to his father’s disgust, he offers to give 
her advice and assistance gratis. 
Jo. igiogs to conceal her identity, and 
yet hoping to-provide some way 

of repaying Ladislav for his instruc- 
tion, Rose Hargrave has her uncle 
and aunt, the Van Tassells, engage 
the young pianist for a private con- 
cert. Van Tassell sends an advance 
check for one hundred dollars to 
Casimir, who receives it on the 
morning -following one of his gam- 
bling debauches, during which he 
has distributed I. O. U.’s freely. He 
notes that Van Tassell’s writing of 
the word one on the check might 
easily be changed to four. When 
Casimir shows Zofia how easily the 
check might be raised, she threatens, 
if he dares such a thing, to reveal 
to their son that he is really of age 
and no longer under the guardian- 
ship of Casimir. 

Rose Hargrave has her first lesson. 
Her awe at Ladislav gives way to a 
feeling of comradeship. 


Ladislav makes a tour of New Eng- 
land, with tremendous success. Boston 
goes into unBostonlike ecstasies over 
his playing. His fame travels fast, and 
he is asked to play with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the Metropoli- 
tan in New York. 


Meantime the Duke of Surrey has 
declared his love to Rose. She neither 
accepts nor rejects him. Then Ladislav, 
still thinking her poor, discovers his 
passion for her and makes violent love. 
Her own love lies between the mind 
and the heart. 

And the time is approaching when 
she must reveal her real identity. to 
Ladislav. 
it the next 


begins on 


page. 
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*‘Sandallvood when bruised, 
Perfuming eben the 


SANDALWOOD 


THE LOVE-STORY OF 
A MUSICAL GENIUS 


CHAPTER: XVII 


Scientifically, I could never be made to 
understand what a note of music is. 
I have sat through an Italian 
opera till, for sheer pain and inexplicable 
anguish, I have rushed out into the noisi- 
est places of the crowded streets 
Above all, those insufferable concertos 
do plague and embitter my apprehension. 
CuHar_es Lams, “A Chapter on Ears.” 


disgust of Gericke, whose very shoul- 
der-blades seemed to have eyes. 

A large part of the audience whis- 
pered during the orchestral numbers, 
and the majority of the box-holders 
talked and laughed quite audibly. The 
songs alone procured attention. It is 
always so. The greatest feat of instru- 
mentation could not vie with the effem- 
inate bearded-lady-like baritone and 
the masculine contralto 





the concert the 


[ T te: night at 





=|} Metropolitan 
was quite filled, but with 
a less brilliant audience 
than the opera brings 
forth. Rose felt a little 
cynical as she looked 
round the great horse- 
shoe and saw its glitter 
bedimmed, noted that 


“Ven ve shall marry our- 
selves, Roozho, ve shall be 
the mos’ happy two people 
that ever has been. I shall 
compose a ‘‘Hochzeits- 
marsch” and shall make 
Mendelssohn’s and Wag- 
ners two vedding-march’ 
seem like music for some 

funerals.” 


rolling forth cheaply 
sensational songs — yel- 
low music. 

At length Ladislav 
came forth. Rose’s 
heart leaped at the ap- 
plause that greeted him. 
She admired the courtly 
deprecation of his man- 
ner, was proud to see 





the boxes, sacred on 





the famous Kapellmeis- 





opera evenings to certain 
eminent families, were filled to-night 
with more serious, less showy groups. 

The very absence of rival houses 
threw the Hargraves into greater prom- 
inence, especially as the Duke, whose 
picture had been published in every 
newspaper, was soon recognized and 
made the target of a hundred curious 
opera-glasses. 

Rese could tell by the agitation in all 
the tiers that everybody was saying: 
“That’s the Duke of Surrey, and that’s 
Rose Hargrave, whose father is going 
to buy him for her birthday.” 

It was all very rude,°and it inter- 
rupted the Brahms symphony, to the 
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ter wait for her Ladis- 
lav’s nod to begin the orchestral 
prelude. The concerto, like most con- 
certos, was largely bravura, and the 
audience, however appalled at the 
climbing splendors of the piano score, 
was not deeply touched or convinced. 
except by the andante. 

The concerto, it seemed, would never 
end. Climax led only to further cli- 
max; every cadence was deceptive ; but 
at last there was a Pelion-on-Ossa of 
brilliance, and Ladislav stood bowing 
before a huge applause. Many who 
had talked all through the music joined 
in the tumult, partly from a‘sense of 
shame, and kept it up continuously till 
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gibes forth slveet scent, 
axe that wounds it.’’ 


By Rupert Hughes 
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Illustrated 


ee 


he was finally compelled to play- an en- 
core. This, being short and full of song- 
spirit, was heard in silence and fol- 
lowed by uproar. 

Then Ladislav’s work was done; his 
share in the concert was over; and the 
people settled back#o enjoy more songs 
and a symphonic poem by Vincent 
d’Indy. 

In all the intermissions the glasses 


“*‘What Will People Say?’’ 
‘Clipped Wings,’’ 


‘*The Thirteenth Commandment,’’ 
etc. 


by 


JAMES 


inferior to their father, and an inces- 
sant disappointment, for the aristoc- 
racy of genius is not often hereditary. 

The next morning’s papers showed 
as much. of an improvement in the 
tone of the criticism of Ladislav as the 
previous coolness—and_self-respect— 
would permit. The journalists were 
beginning to modulate unconsciously to 
the major key. But there was still in 
their comments much 





had kept recurring to 


the Hargrave box, and 
Rose had felt the whole 
house buzzing, “There is 
the future Duchess of 
Surrey !” 


OSE could not help 
thinking what a con- 
trast there would be 
between that state and 
the alternative of life 
with the musician. If 





“Tf that pianist raised the 
check, don’t spare him.” 

“The only person we 
really care to conquer is 


We'll hold this 
over her head, and she'll 
have to cut him—here! — 
to-night—before every- 


body!” 








that seemed to Rose 
blindly cruel. Almost 
worse than the open cen- 
sures were the sweetish 
nauseations of timid 
praise, the faded epi- 
thets, the shop- worn 
formulas, the addled 
adjectives. 

The difference _ be- 
tween a man’s art and 
his heart is only a breath, 


she became Madam Moniusko, she 
would become a social cipher. Her 
father would punish her for years by 
withholding any allowance. The occa- 
sions when Ladislav would play before 
such an audience as this would be few, 
of necessity. And on those occasions 
she would not sit in a box of almost 
royal state, but she would wait for him 
in his dingy dressing-room. She would 
be unbrilliantly clad and unnoticed. 
She would feel every criticism doubly, 
for his pride and her own pride in him. 
Their children—if they had any— 
would not be ermined members of the 
peerage, but struggling musicians, all 


Rose realized, and the latter bleeds for 
every shaft that pierces or bruises the 
other. Rose felt that, as Ladislav’s 
wife, she would have the perpetual 
vision of his suffering under the increas- 
ing incidents of fame She went 
to the next day’s lesson coldly resolved 
to play no more with fire. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OSE and her mother, as they 
R talked over the most tactful at- 
titude to assume on their arrival 
at Ladislav’s home, decided that it 
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would be best to declaim cheerfully the 
praises of the more cordial critics and 
pretend not to have seen what the pur- 
veyors of vitriol had written. 

So they entered the apartment of 
the Moniuszkos with faces wreathed in 
smiles, as at a festival of triumph. 
They found Ladislav in a state of de- 
spondency—but not over his music. 
He had forgotten that for the time. 
When Rose tried to rally his spirits by 
repeating the encomiums she had heard 
on all sides, he only answered: 

“After all, vat difference. makes it? 
I play perhaps pretty good, and the 
American people are pretty kind; but 
after all I am in a strange country— 
and I have not of my own a country.” 

Zofia explained tenderly: “We were 
talking of Poland. It is always sad 
talking to us.” 

“Moja Polska!’ exclaimed Ladislav. 
“America is a so great country—one 
beeg repoblic, and full of soccess, like 
aman. The people are free, and they 
do as they pleass—come, go, as man 
vill. But in Poland I could not geev 
a concert like the last night vitout the 
permission of Moskali—how do you 
say >—Muscovites—Rossyans !” 

Into the last words he put all the 
virulence of his Slavic nature. Then 
he went on with increasing rage: 

“Ven I am to come to Paris I could 
not to have come vit’out to ask a Rossy- 
an. I most have a—vat you call a 
passport, yes?—vere I am describe’-— 
the color of my hair, of my eyes, my 
tallness—soch as it is—the look of my 
complexion. And my mother and my 
father must endure the same. In Po- 
land ve toil, ve play, eat, sleep, laugh— 
by Rossyan permission. It is only if 
ve veep that ve dare disobey. Our 
very language is forbid in the courts 
and pooblic places; children may not 
speak Polish in the  schoolhouses. 
Vould you believe? it is against the law 
to teach the Polish in our schools ?— 
except just lately the Czar permit it 
for two hours only each week. As for 
the last concessions, as they do call 
them, they do not pleass us moch. It 
is as if one who did lash ts vit’ a 
whip of twelve leather thongs, vit’ balls 
of lead, should take avay two of them 
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and say: ‘Ve lash you now vit awnly 
ten leaden balls, and yet you are not 
content !’ 

“They have crush our liberties; they 
try to strangle our language. And ve 
are nobody—nawthing! Ve are 
strangers in our own land. Our home 
it is a preeson, and ve are creeminals, 
slaves.” 


HOPING to calm him, Rose put her 
hand on his arm and urged: 

“But don’t think of these things to- 
day. You should think of your success 
and be happy.” 

“You have right, but I have receive 
this morning a letter that make me for- 
get everythink. It is from Paris. I have 
there a friend, a Irish yo’ng man name 
McDvyer. He is a poet, and ve become 
great friend, because ve are both vit’out 
a country. He love to seeng: 


“They are ’angeen’ men ant vomen 
For the vearin’ of the green.” 


You know that—yes? He tell me that 
for centuries it vas forbid to teach the 
Irish tongue, and the Gzlic have almost 
die out till late years, ven all goot Irish- 
mans once more begeen to make it 
live. : 

“Treland is moch the sem like Poland. 
It is too close to a so-great power that 
it cannot move. So the Irishmans come 
to America by t’ousands, as also the 
poor Polish, half-starved, not educate’. 
in New York it is almost forty t’ou- 
sand Poles, and in Tchicago more yet. 
And now that I am here, I onderstan’ 
vy it is that America is call a refuge 
for the oppress’ peoples of every- 
vere.” 

“But is Poland truly oppressed?” 
said Mrs. Hargrave,  delightedly. 
“Stories of oppression seem always 
impossibly out of fashion. They are 
as romantic as costume-plays.” 

“Oppres’, do you say?” cried Ladis- 
lav. “Listen! Ven I am a boy and 
do go to school, one of my companions, 
—Félix Sovinski,—he say to me, just 
as ve leave the school-buildin’, he say 
in Polish: ‘Vill you come vit’ me 
home?’ Just for speaking of these 
words in Polish, he is shut in a dark 
cell for a one whole night and a day. 





“All right; and we'll give him the hundred publicly. If he complains of the amount, he'll expose his 
father.” Van Tassell . . . . and Hargrave went forth on their errand of dismay. 
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. At HOME, ven I am a boy, some- 

times I vear a Polish costume my 
mother make for me. If I should go 
so into the street, I shall be imprisoned 
even as a child. In my school I did 
have to vear a Rossyan uniform—learn 
all from a Rossyan teacher who hate 
me and my country. 

“The Polish ladies have moch fame 
for their so small and pretty foots. See 
my mother. Ven she buy a shoe here 
last veek, she most buy a child’s shoe. 
Her mother have the small foot also; 
she is beautiful, of noble birth, and— 
' ah, so gentle. In 1863 there is a great 
revolt in Poland—the last stroggle. 
My babka—how you say ?—mother’s 
mother?” 

“Grandmother.” 

“Ah, thank you—my grantmother in 
that revolt carries a letter of impor- 
tance. She is captive; search is made 


—cruelly, disgustingly. One finds the - 


letter. She is sent—do you believe ’— 
she, my beautiful little babka, is sent 
to the mines of Siberia for three years. 
And she must valk all the vay. It take’ 
one year—one year of valking, valking 
on her leetla foots, in the cold and the 
Siberian snow, to reach the mine. She 
come back no longer yo’ng or beautiful. 
That is my mother’s mother. Have ve 
been oppress’? 

“My father is now a poor .man, and 
his family beg their bread in America ; 
for vat else do ve do—musicians in 
this foreign country? My father’s 
father vas a rich man, noble, brave, sol- 
dier. In that same last revolution he 
is colonel. A shell shoots him; one leg 
is gone. But he too must go to the 
mines, and hobble all the miles and 
miles on one stick. It make’ two vinters 
and a summer for him, valking all the 
time, before his slave’s toil begin. 

“And ven he return’—to vat does he 
return? His home is give’ to a Rossy- 
an general, his money to yet another, 
his lands to a third. He dies—poor 
man that vas rich. It is for that my 
father is a pauper. He is educate’ as 
a gentleman, but the revolution leave 
him vit’out a penny and vit’out a trade 
or the gift to work. It is for that I 
travel and play piano for the American 
pennies.” 


He bent his head and wrung his 
hands in the utter shame of a bowed 
serf. Rose was deeply moved at the 
bitterness of his grief. In a rush of 
tenderness she thought to minister hope 
to him. 

“But some day surely you will be 
free again.” 

“Ven shall Ireland be free again? 
Ve still have two songs of prayer for 
victory some to-morrow. The Rossyans 
forbid us to sing our songs; but at 
home ve chant softlee, and the first 
song a Polish child learns it is alvays 
a patriotism song.” 

He turned to the piano and sang— 
badly, in that cracked manner known 
as the “composer’s voice,” and yet with 
a fire of patriotism that shot through 
the ashes of his voice. When they 
asked him to translate the strange and 
barbarous phrases, he said: 

“It is a song of the Polish general 
Dombrovski. The song says: ‘Do not 
despair; Poland is still living. March 
on, Dombrovski! It is beautiful to 
live, to sing, to fight!’ 

“But the song it writed almost one 
hundred years ago, after Poland is 
already divided by Rossya, Prussya 
and Austrya.” 

“Have you tried often to be free? 
I know nothing of your history,” said 
Rose, strangely moved to see a young 
man so thrilled with the fervor of a 
ruined patriotism. 

“Have ve tried to be free! Ah, 
Boze! the t’ousands who have perished ! 
Again, again, again ve try. And oh, 
soch bravery! The very women fight. 
Poland has a hundred Jeannes d’Arc. 
Boys, yo’ng men, old—all fight. Ve 
have heroes a legion. Ve lack only 
soccess.” 

He turned to the piano and smote 
forth a few impatient chords, then 
paused to say: 

“You know vat Chopin write ven his 
heart is afire vit’ grief, that day in 183% 
ven he hears that the Rossyans have 
capture’ his native city and mine— 
Varszava—vat you call Warsaw—yes? 
He is afraid for his father and for his 
family, and he is broken by the heart 
for the failure of his country’s free- 
dom. It is in soch mood that he write 
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his twelfth Etude. It is an étude of 
patriotism and despair. One hears the 
cries of sorrow above the black torrent 
of blood and battle. It is so every 
Polish heart feel’ ven he think of his 
country.” 


E sat at the piano and fairly tore 

and wrung from it the torrent-like 
fury of Chopin’s raging grief. At the 
end he was exhausted, soul and body. 
To Rose the air was still shaken with 
the battle and the shrieks of defeat and 
slaughter. She sat awe-struck before 
the vivid presence of a whole nation’s 
disaster and despair. 

But poor old shallow-souled Mrs. 
Hargrave had no vision for racial epics. 
in the silence that followed the storm 
Ladislav had summoned up, Mrs. Har- 
grave turned to Madame Moniuszko 
with a well-meant but execrably timed 
compliment for a piece of interesting 
Polish lace she wore. 

Zofia was Polish woman enough to 
be shocked at such sacrilegious intru- 
sion on the mood of the hour. But, 
both to save her guest from realizing 
her mistake and to save Ladislav from 
the effect of it, she invited Mrs. Har- 
grave into her room to show her some 
other Polish fabrics she had bought. 

Rose and Ladislav were alone again. 
He turned to her meekly, rebuking 
himself for such an outpouring of his 
national grief, wondering how strange 
it must seem to her. 

But Rose was of the age and fiber 
that thrill with nationalism and big ab- 
stractions. She had never before met 
a youth like Ladislav, and he stirred 
her; for his patriotism was the un- 
quenchable pride of the gladiator who 
lies wounded in the dust, with the heel 
of the enemy on his throat and the 
bloody onlookers crying: for his life, 
and who yet resists with his last 
strength. There was a strange majesty 
in such a pride; a splendor, almost a 
victory, in such a defeat. 

So Ladislav, in pleading the cause of 
his country, had pleaded his own cause 
with final eloquence. Rose found her- 
self suddenly taken captive by a swift 
love of this stranger, this lyric exile 
from a conquered nation. She was 
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horrified at the very thought of what 
she had promised her mother with glib 
tongue; she was angry at the very 
thought she had entertained—of marry- 
ing another man. 


SHE stood musing on the like rage 
that Ladislav would feel for her, 
the ashes that would chill his soul when 
he learned who she was and how she 
had befooled him, duped him into love 
and accepted the confidences of his 
deep trust. She was so lost in reverie 
that she did not hear him, though he 
spoke to her two or three times. ‘ 

Then she knew that he was standing 
before her, gazing at her with that 
warm friendliness that she had seen in 
his eyes the first time she had visited 
him. She looked into his look, and 
found there so frank an affection that 
her eyes fell in shame. 

To be rid of the silence, she took 
refuge in music: 

“T have noticed in your playing, mon- 
sieur, and in the playing of other Polish 
musicians, a peculiar something, a kind 
of cloud of sorrow, an almost morbid 
brooding, that covers even the most 
cheerful moods, and—” 

“Ah,” he cried, “you have felt the 
zal that is the very soul of Poland 
to-day.” 

“The ghal?” she said; “and what is 
that ?” 

“It is a—how to say?—it is a desire 
for somethink that is lost and cannot 
ever be found again. Ve have two 
kinds of sorrow, zal and tesknota— 
how to explain? Ah, listen!—eef a 
man is thinkink of his home and is full 
of Heimweh—homesickness, yes ?—and 
if he can go home some day, the home- 
sickness of him is tesknota; it is not 
qvite hopeless, though he may perhaps 
have to vait many years. But if his 
home is selled to a stranger, or he is 
exile’, or his family—mother, father, 
brothers—are all become dead and he 
have not any possibeelity to go home, 
and yet longs to go home—that is <al. 

“That is the zal vat is heared in all 
of the Polish music. -You onderstand 
zal now—yes? But the tesknota is also 
sorrowful. If a man loves a beautiful 
girl, and she vill not care if he die or 












not, he suffer zal. If he think that per- 
haps some day she vill smile for him, 
it is deeference. You—Roozho—you 
are my desire. Should I feel for you 
zal or tesknota?” 


"THEN she knew that he had placed 
his hands on her shoulders, but she 
could not move a step to escape. She 
felt his arms closing about her, crowd- 
ing her gently into his embrace. His 
lips were on her cheek, and they clung 
there in a kiss of such holy ardor that 
she could not profane it with struggle. 

He lifted her arms and placed them 
about him, and she did not unclasp 
them. Then he pressed his lips on her 
closed eyes. 

“Tears!” he said. “Your eyes have 
tears! Are they for me—my tears? 
Roozho, you love me, then! Pan Bog 
is good; Roozha loves me!” 

She could not answer, but when his 
lips found hers she grew faint with a 
beautiful sorrow; she seemed to be 
floating through a rich gloom, adrift 
on a long midnight billow that went 
lifting, lifting, lifting, then fell away 
and sank slowly down, down into an 
endless abysm of disembodied rap- 
ture. 

Abruptly she was startled by the 
sound of the turning of the doorknob. 

Had Zofia not paused to speak to 
Mrs. Hargrave before she left the 
other room, she must have surprised 
Ladislav with Rose in his arms. 

When she actually entered, Ladislav 
was again at the piano, playing soft 
chords and looking all music into the 
eyes of Rose. He was deploying that 
power, which music possesses, to speak 
the unutterable, to voice the feelings 
that nobody can escape and nobody can 
put into words. Zofia crossed the 
room, took a bit of lace from a table 
and rejoined Mrs. Hargrave. But un- 
consciously she left the door open, and 
Ladislav dared not go near Rose again. 

Ladislav translated into music the 
desires he could not appease, and spoke 
softly as she leaned near to listen: 

“Ven ve shall marry ourselves, 


Roozho, ve shall be the mos’ happy two 
people that ever has been. I shall com- 
pose a 


‘Hochzeitsmarsch’ and _ shall 
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make Mendelssohn’s and Wagner’s two 
vedding-march’ seem like music for 
some funerals. Ve shall be more ’appy 
as Robert Schumann and his Clara. 
Ve shali love moch, Roozho, and laugh 
all the time, except ven ve stop for kiss- 
ing and for moozyka. Ah, the music 
that ve both love as our souls! Ve 
shall make it together. You shall play 
for me, and I for you, and often to- 
gether—each for both, yes? Ve shall 
compose songs together—always piesni 
milosne—love-songs. And all our two 
names shall be on the title-page—like 
this.” He seized a sheet of music- 
paper and wrote on it, with many an 
amorous curlicue: 

““Zwanzig Lieder von Rose und 
Ladislaw Moniuszko.” So it shall be 
poblish in Miinchen; and in Paris, so: 
‘Vingt Chants par Rose et Ladislas 
Moniuszko.’” 


ROSE flushed with joy at the vision. 
The peerage of creative art seemed 
now more glorious than any other no- 
bility. To be touched with the accolade 
of genius, to share the throne of a 
world-artist—was not that better than 
the theatric make-believe, the gaudy 
fripperies of any ducal inheritance? 

Before she could give voice to the 
tidal “Yes” that was surging up from 
her breast, her mother and his came 
into the room. They paused at the 
door, still talking of fabrics and modes, 
and Rose feared to say any of the 
things that were quivering on her lips. 

But she could not withhold one 
praise, trusting that the two mothers 
would be deaf to anything but their own 
chatter. 

“Oh, Ladislav,” she murmured, 
“when you play it never seems that 
some one else is performing for me, at 
a distance, the compositions of other 
men dead and gone. It always seems 
as if I myself were improvising new 
themes and composing my own feelings. 
You do not play the piano—but me,-my 
heart.” 

Ladislav started, breathed deep of 
her praise. Truly, they understood each 
other. Music had made them one. 
They should be wedded to, and in, and 
by Music. 
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“To-night I most play for some reech 
people—the Van Tassells,” he said. 
“I vish you should be there, Roozho; 
but ve are poor, they are very reech. 
Yet you shall come—in thought. You 
most stand by me in imagination, and 
I shall play all to you. Lend me your 
soul to-night—and for alvays!” 

His words brought Rose none of the 
pleasure he had expected, but a quick 
confusion he could not understand. 

When her mother, turning to her, 
said it was time to go, she made no 
effort to delay; but as she went, her 
agitation puzzled him. 

Her mother noticed it too; and when 
they were outside stared at her sharply 
and said: 

“Rose, you are blushing like your 
namesake. What’s the matter? I trust 
you haven’t let the fellow make love to 
you. To-night’s the night. I hope you 
haven’t forgotten your promise.” 

“Don’t I,always keep my word?” 
said Rose. 


CHAPTER XIX 


RS. HARGRAVE in evening 
M regalia was not merely gor- 

geous. She was effulgent. 
Upon her commodious facade she 
had_ sprinkled sunbursts, necklaces, 
brooches, crescents, emerald lizards, 
ruby birds and incandescent stars till 
she looked like a foreign general be- 
spattered witht medals. She wore a 
tiara and the famous Hargrave stom- 
acher of insolent diamonds, and a dog 
collar of illustrious pearls that had be- 
longed to a queen and would still ran- 
som a rajah. It seemed to Rose as if 
some old-fashioned prism-chandelier 
had come down from the ceiling and 
walked into her room. 

Mrs. Hargrave entered Rose’s bou- 
doir—or, rather, she dawned upon that 
room—at about half-past ten in the 
evening. 

“Dressed so soon?” said Rose, look- 
ing up from a heap of gorgeous cush- 
ions where she was coiled in a many- 
hued kimono. 

“T thought I’d run over early to- 
night ; I know my advice will be needed 
at the last minute. How do I look? 
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like a fright? Is this gown effective? 
Do you think I have on enough 
jewels?” 

“I was just wishing my glasses were 
smoked.” 

“Then I have put on too many?” 

“What are diamonds for but to 
wear? You are looking your very best, 
my dear.” 

“But you’re not ready?” 

“Not going to-night.” 

“What!” 

“Headache.” 

“Nonsense !” 

“Really.” 

“Oh, come along!” 

pe Gt i oat 

“You just must 

“Would you 
health?” 

“Oho! I’ve heard that before—I’ve 
used it myself. It’s all a scheme to get 
out of meeting your pianist and telling 
him the truth.” 

“Why, Mother—” 

“Oh, I know you. I haven’t time 
forargument. I'll just say this, though, 
my child: If you don’t come along 
and tell him, I'll tell him myself— 
that is, if he doesn’t faint when he 
sees the mother of his poverty-stricken 
pupil decked out like this.” 

“He’d never survive the shock. You 
haven't the heart to tell him.” 

“Haven't, eh? I give you my word I 
will, if you don’t come.” 

“T’ll come!” 

She ran to the bell, summoning her 
maid—two maids—to hurl her into her 
clothes. 


9 


have me risk my 


"THEY worked swiftly with expert 

fingers. They paused now and then 
to exclaim in voluble French their rap- 
tures over the ravishing confection the 
best art of Paquin had made for the 
envelopment and adornment of Rose. 
But she—the core of all these beautiful 
petals and sepals of silk and lace—had 
no heart for their beauty, for the timid 
luster of the pearls they coiled about 
her round throat, or for the royal 
laughter of the diamonds they fastened 
in her hair and over her heart. To 
Rose they were but the vainglories of 
a woman on her. way to execution. 











At about fifteen minutes before 
twelve the Hargraves reached the Van 
Tassell home. The opera had ended, 
and the full floodtide of guests had 
begun. It seemed that all the wealth 
of New York. and its environs was 
there with its women-flock. And for- 
eigners—you could hardly have thrown 
a solitaire into the crowd without smit- 
ing a duke, a comte, a marchese, a Graf, 
a princelet or a baron. 

The great marble stairway, with its 
double row of columnar flunkies, led 
up to the Presence. .Mrs. Van Tassell, 
Mrs. Hargrave, Rose and others were 
receiving. Mrs. Van Tassell stood, as 
was her wont, beneath a portrait of 
herself painted by Chartran. When 
people looked on this picture and then 
on that, they felt that the tactful 
Frenchman had certainly earned the 
fabulous sum he had collected for pre- 
ferring romance to realism. 

The guests flowed up the stairway 
like waves foaming over a reef. And 
the waves were bejeweled and crowned 
till it seemed as if they bore the flot- 
sam from a wrecked fleet of Spanish 
galleons. 

As name after name was called out, 
the owners swept undulantly past the 
hostesses. Many of them were hardly 
known by sight, for there had been 
much scheming to get invitations, and 
much circumlocution. An appearance 
at a Van Tassell function was an acco- 
lade in itself; absence was a handicap 
—a something to be excused at the cost 
of lies. 

The occasion was so truly an occd- 
sion that the most blasé could hardly 
resist a certain lilt and thrill of magnifi- 
cence. The largest men and the dowdi- 
est women pranced a little as they 
mounted the stairs, caracoled a whit as 
they went down the line. The house 
was feudally superb, the family patri- 
cian, for America; the event celebrated, 
honoring its company as much as it 
was honored. 

Even the foreign nobility felt a cer- 
tain awe before these princes and prin- 
cesses of commerce—as once when a 
French queen visited Flanders, and 
finding her splendor eclipsed by the 
glitter of the burghers’ wives, exclaimed 
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in pique: “I thought there was to be 
one queen here, and behold there are 
a hundred!” 


UT there was one soul at least that 

neither showed nor felt exultation. 
or awe. In the dressing-room he stood 
drowsily while a servant lifted his hat, 
another peeled off his greatcoat and 
a third adjusted his tie. Surrey was 
very late in arriving. He mounted the 
grand stairway lazily, pausing to gaze 
with frank criticism at the most beau- 
tiful members of the up-flowing pag- 
eant. He was unmoved even by the 
Babylonian display of throats and arms. 
He came from the only country where 
women go deécolletée to informal din- 
ners and the theater. He was used to 
the chill London playhouses where 
women sit wrapped in furs, which they 
will not draw about their shivering bare 
shoulders. In his own good time he 
reached the top of the stairway and 
bowed to Mrs. Van Tassell as he half- 
swallowed a yawn. He managed to 
dole out a non-committal “Evening!” 
to Mrs. Hargrave. But when he saw 
Rose he woke with a start, reached out 
for her hand and exclaimed: 

“Oh, I say, you’re ripping!” 

The first shock of this word always 
gave Rose a horrible sense of its literal 


meaning. She recovered herself, 
flushed as she understood, and smiled. 
“Thank you!” 


“Come along; iet’s get out of this 
mob of bores,” he urged. 

“T have to help receive.” 

“Nonsense! they'll never miss you.” 

Rose noted that the crowd on the 
stairway was much smaller now and 
straggling; she said: “The music is 
beginning. They’re having it in the 
ballroom to accommodate the crowd. 
We may have to stand.” 

“Oh, hang the music! I hate the 
stuff. Let’s sit down somewhere at a 
distance. I have things to tell you.” 

So she led him to a room which was 
now nearly empty, as everyone crowd- 
ed toward the music—a string quartet 
that murmured in the distance like a 
summer breeze delicious among swing- 
ing branches. 

Now, Mrs. Hargrave, as she had 
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nodded and smiled till her muscles were 
sore, had felt that in the expression of 
some of the faces sliding by her, like a 
row of bobbing masks, there was a cer- 
tain backward reservation of malicious 
delight. She wondered what it boded, 
but dared not inquire. Certain women, 
however, finding Mr. Hargrave alone 
and unprotected, began on him: 

“Oh, you must tell us! Is it true, 
as everybody says, that Rose is to 
marry this Polish pianist?” 

The old man underwent all the pangs 
of apoplexy at the first sound of this 
question. Then he roared a ferocious 
negative. But the query was repeated 
by others, till at length he demanded 
of one woman: “And where did you 
hear such outrageous gossip?” 

“Everywhere! Your daughter and 
the musician havé been seen about to- 
gether, alone. Everybody knows how 
musical Rose is, and she has told every- 
body that she thinks him the greatest 
musician alive! So people put two and 
two together.” 

“And make mischief.” Hargrave 
fumed. He added sternly: “You will 
vastly oblige us by branding that story 
as a slander.” 


AS soon as he could escape, Hargrave 


sought out Van Tassell and 
dragged him to his private room. All 
of Van Tassell’s fat shook jellywise 
with horror when he heard the gossip. 
The two men agreed that the story 
must be nipped at once. But how was 
that to be done? The first thought was 
to order Moniuszko away from the 
house before he played. 

“No; that would only add fuel to the 
fire.” 

“But we must snub him openly.” 

“Yes, but how?” 

After a long war-council, in which 
many cigars were lighted, smoked sav- 
agely and thrown away in disgust, Van 
Tassell said: 

“T have it! There’s some money due 
him. I was going to mail it. Instead, 
I’ll give it to him in public. That will 
teach him his place.” 

“Good! It will show that we con- 
sider him not a member of the family, 
but a mere hired—entertainer.” 


+ 
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The two men decided that the scheme 
was good. Van Tassell rang for his 
secretary. 

“Make out a check for this pianist,” 
he told the man. “I think four hundred 
dollars is the amount—I sent him a 
hundred in advance.” 

“That’s what you told me, sir,” said 
the secretary, “but I had your check- 
book written up yesterday, and the 
check came back early this afternoon. 
When I compared it with the book, 
your check showed four hundred, while 
the stub was for only one hundred.” 

The three men looked at one another. 

“T don’t make mistakes like that,” 
said Van Tassell. “Where is the 
book ?” 

“Upstairs in my desk, sir.” 

“Get it.” 

When the secretary was gone, Van 
Tassell and Hargrave stared at each 
other. The same thought came to them 
both. They were suspicious by nature. 
Their suspicion had made them 
wealthy. 

“Can it be possible that—” Van Tas- 
sell began. 

“If that pianist raised the check, 
don’t spare him!” 

“The penitentiary would be a good 
answer to the gossips, eh?” said Van 
Tassell with a grimness the more un- 
canny for his fat and pursy jowl. 


HE check-book and the check were 

brought and examined eagerly by 
the men. The added lines were plain. 
The eyes of the two old men had the 
gleam of the eyes of beagles with a 
quarry run down. They could have 
yelped with a primitive joy. Then Van 
Tassell’s jaw fell. 

“It’s made out to the father, damn 
it! I remember now; Rose said he 
was the business manager.” 

The men sat back, baffled in their 
ugly revenge against an ugly deed. 

“That’s all,” said Van Tassell to the 
secretary. 

The two old men, left alone, smoked 
harder than ever. “I have it!” said 
Hargrave. “The only person we really 
care to conquer is Rose. She has a 
will of her own. We must make her 
snub the fellow. This discovery is the 
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the white ribbon that cut him off from the Duke. “And vat is it this cord is for?” he said. . . . . Surrey 
seized the chance. “To separate the musicians from the guests,” he said. 
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very’ thing. We'll hold this over her 
head, and she'll have to cut him— 
here! — to-night! — before everybody. 
Otherwise we'll expose the father. 
Give me that canceled check, and I'll 
send you one of my own to-morrow.” 

“Better yet,” said Van Tassell. “I'll 
write out another check for one hun- 
dred. That will pay this fellow the rest 
of the five hundred we promised him 
and will clear us in the transaction. 
Everything will end quietly.” 

“All right; and we'll give him the 
hundred publicly. If he complains of 
the amount, he’ll expose his father.” 

Van Tassell recalled his secretary, 
had a new check drafted, signed it and 
pocketed it. Then he and Hargrave 
went forth on their errand of dismay. 

As they left the study they entered 
an atmosphere that was alive with 
music as with light and incense. Ladis- 
lav was already playing. They stood at 
the back of the crowd and listened. 

Even as they waited, impatience gave 
way to delight. The music carried an 
appeal such as that wherewith the lyre 
of Orpheus got him past the watchdog 
of hell and woke mercy in the sterile 
heart of Pluto. But Orpheus had an 
easy task: he was simply trying to get 
back a wife from Hades, and such a 
request from a widower was so eccen- 
tric and so novel that it amused old 
Pluto. Besides, it was his profession 
to punish those who will not let well 
enough alone. * 

But Ladislav was unwittingly play- 
ing against that petrifaction of the 
heart which parents undergo in the 
presence of an undesirable romance for 
an only daughter. 

And so, though the music moved the 
two men almost to tears, theirs was the 
softness of the bravo who, weeping 
over a victim, never dreams of mercy. 


CHAPTER XX 


OW, all the while that the two 
old men had been perfecting 


Ladislav’s destruction in Van 
Tassell’s den, Rose and the Duke of 
Surry had been seated in a room ad- 
joining the concert-room. 
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Rose had been the more willing to 
leave the fierce white light at the head 
of the marble stairs, since she too was 
a conspirator, however unwillingly, in 
Ladislav’s discomfiture. As she had 
stood in the receiving-line, she had 
dreaded every moment that Ladislay 
would be the next to confront her. She 
foresaw his stupefaction. But she had 
escaped that situation, and she felt that 
if she must reveal herself to him, the 
disillusion ought at least to have no 
audience. 

The room where she had led Surrey 
seemed to offer a safe hiding-place till 
after the concert. The first sound of 
the string quartet had quite emptied it. 

At one side, from a rear door to the 
door leading into the ballroom, ran a 
rope of white ribbon. Back of it were 
a few chairs and a small divan. 

“And what’s the ribbon for?” Sur- 
rey asked. 

“To keep the mere musicians from 
biting the unpaid guests,” said Rose. 

“Oh, of course; stupid of me!” said 
Surrey; then he came to the point. 
“The main reason I dragged you out 
here was to ask the old question. 
You’d save me no end of trouble if 
you'd tell me whether I’ve any chance, 
you know.” 

“T’d rather listen to the music,” said 
Rose. “Brahms writes such perfect 
quartets.” 

“Oh, hang Brahma!” said Surrey, 
who knew music and religion impar- 
tially ill. “The question is—are you 
going to marry me?” 

“Not to-night,” Rose laughed as she 
moved away. 

“Oh, you sha’n’t put me off like this 
forever, you know,” he persisted, fol- 
lowing her up. “What objection have 
you to me?” 

On a sudden impulse, she bent quick- 
ly and rose on the other side of the 
white ribbon. 

“This,” she said, laying her hand on 
the satin strand. “This rope of music 
separates us. You can’t carry a tune 
to save you. I can’t live without music. 
I’m afraid it’s hopeless.” 

“Well, I’ll learn ‘God Save the King’ 
or ‘Yankee Doodle’ or anything you 
say, and you can play me Chopin’s 














‘Moonlight Symphony in B_ sharp’ 
every evening after dinner and twice on 
Sundays. Really, you may.” 

“You’re very self-sacrificing,” said 
Rose; “but—” She glanced through 
the rear door. She stared in ‘surprise 
and confusion. A footman was lead- 
ing Ladislav toward this very room. In 
trying to escape him she had drifted 
into an impasse. There was no escape 
without passing Ladislav. She must be 
rid of the Duke at once. 

“Would you mind hunting for 
Mother and telling her I’m with you?” 
she asked hastily. “She may wonder.” 

“T’ll send one of the servants,” said 
Surrey. 

“Can’t you do that much for me?” 
Rose asked petulantly. 

With a grimace of impatience, Sur- 
rey meekly set forth on his mission. 

As he left, he thought, “Wait till I 
get her married and in England; then 
we'll see who runs the errands in our 
family.” 


OSE braced herself for the new 

ordeal. She sank down on a divan 
against the wall. The footman who 
conducted Ladislav paused at the door 
and bowed. 

“Tf you will wait here, sir, some one 
will tell you when it is time to play, 
sir.” 

Ladislav had not yet seen Rose. He 
turned to the footman and asked with 
some uneasiness and a menace of 
wrath: 

“But tell me, pleass, is it not by the 
servants’ stairvay that you have bring 
me up?” 

The footman was nonplused at first, 
but lied with professional technic. 

“Er—you see, sir, my master thought 
you would prefer to—not to appear till 
you—played, sir. The guests might 
see you, sir, you know.” 

“Oh, I onderstand—maybe. 
vell. You may go.” 


Very 


His pride was half silenced, and the 
footman vanished with a look of 
relief; but Rose, who had overheard, 
felt her heart sink. She knew that her 
aunt had meant to keep the paid artist 
from polluting the social atmosphere 
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even by using the same stairway. Such 
Philistinism appalled her. 

But Ladislav looked about carelessly 
at certain paintings on the wall, rub- 
bing his hands warm and suppling his 
fingers the while. Rose could find 
neither courage nor words for opening 
the scene. She simply waited. 

At length Ladislav sauntered almost 
in front of her, gave her a timid look 
out of the corner of his eye, startled 
with recognition, rushed to her, seized 
both her hands and kissed them. 

“Ah, to see you here! Vat surpreese 
of joy! And do you also play solo to- 
night? The two greates’ pianists of the 
worl’ the sem evenink! I shall be jeal- 
ousy. I shall refuse to play—yes!” 

He was beaming in his mock excite- 
ment. When Rose denied that she was 
a soloist, he ran on in the same 
rapture: 

“Ah, then you are accompanist—yes ? 
To some singer? You are too modest 
and obleegink. May I not turn the 
music for you? Not for any awther 
artiste vould I do that. But for you I 
vould do as Liszt once ven George 
Sand’s piano is dislocate his pedals. 
He get down by the floor and move the 
pedals vile Chopin play. I too vould 
do that for Chopin—or for you! So 
you are accompanist! They pay you 
well—yes ?” 

Rose’s denial stuck in her throat. 
The old misunderstanding was so cozy, 
so fairy! How could she break the 
spell? She must, for she had promised 
solemnly, and solemnly she would per- 
form her promise. But not just now— 
a few minutes later. After he had 
played his numbers. That was it! It 
would be unjust to excite him now. 
He might play badly. In this comforta- 
ble fallacy she settled back as among 
pillows of eiderdown and Chinese silk. 

Ladislav seated himself close to-her, 
and looked her over with that delayed 
discovery men usually make of a 
woman’s garb. 

“How beautiful is your costume! 
You are absolutely a yo’ng queen. But 
how is it the poor Mees Hairgrev can 
buy soch fabrics? A rich relative, per- 
haps—yes? Forgeeve my _ imperti- 
nence, but I am so interest’ in your— 
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how you say ?—vell-to-being ?—ah, vell- 
' fare—'tis that, yes—thank you! You 
have not give me answer to my prayer 
yet. Ve are interrupt’ the last time. 
And now I do not dare ask—not just 
now. If you refuse, I shall be onable 
to play for despair. If you accept, I 
shall be less able yet from joy— 
extase.” 


At this moment Surrey came back, 

and even his slow eye could see 
the intense love in Ladislav’s mien, and 
an intensity in Rose’s face also that 
might be of the same origin. He 
paused in chagrin and wrath. 

Rose could not escape introducing 
the men. She would not abase Ladis- 
lav by “presenting” him to the Duke. 
She could not present the Duke to Lad- 
islav. She evaded the point. 

“Monsieur Moniuszko, you surely 
know the Duke of Surrey?” 

Ladislav rose, with a deep bow of the 
old school. 

“T am delight’.” 

Surrey nodded curtly. 

Scarlet swept over Ladislav’s face as 
he felt the rebuff. He started to turn 
_ his back on the Duke, but remembering 
a higher test imposed by a woman’s 
presence, he forced a smile, though his 
jaws were set fast in indignation. 

He tried desperately to find some- 
thing to say to relieve the tension, and 
so did Rose. But neither could muster 
a phrase. Surrey, feeling no responsi- 
bility, kept silence also. 

At length Ladislav noted the white 
ribbon that cut him off from the Duke. 

“And vat is it this cord is for?” he 
said to make talk. Rose sought in vain 
for a tactful evasion; Surrey seized the 
chance as a weapon of discipline. 

“To separate the musicians from the 
guests,” he said. 

Ladislav’s quick temper brought a 
surge of blood to his face. He could 
not speak for a moment. He looked at 
Rose in his humiliation. Then, noting 
that she was on his side of the barrier, 
he felt that she was a partner in the 
insult. 

“Tt mean’ that even you are not good 
enoof to mingle vit’ dese aristocrats— 
you vit’ all your beauty and your 
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genius, are not good enoof—oh, no, no, 
no! it is not to be endure’. Never! 
never! never!” 

He seized the ribbon-rope in both 
hands, and with a quick wrench 
snatched it from its moorings. With 
frenzied fingers he gathered it together 
in a rough coil, threw it to the floor, 
and trampled it under foot with sharp, 
quick gasps of rage. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OSE’S heart leaped in response 
R to the chivalrous motive that 

prompted the impulsive deed. 
Surrey was amazed. Ladislav was 
quivering with fury and resentment at 
the insult to his own pride and to the 
woman whom his love made a queen. 
While he struggled for words, the 
quartet ended, and the players entered 
with their instruments and passed out 
at the rear door. A very faint applause 
had hardly escorted them from the 
stage, but they were sustained by that 
pride which lovers of the classics 
take from every failure of the 
uncultivated mob to revel in the high, 
thin air of absolute music. When they 
had stalked out proudly, gossiping in 
German and bowing to Ladislav, the 
footman came to inform Ladislav that 
it was time for him to play, if he would 
be so kind. 

Ladislav excused himself to Rose, 
ignored the Duke and followed the 
servant. He was in something of a 
stupor between his hatred of the 
Duke’s manner, his rage at the white 
ribbon and his bewilderment at the fact 
that the poverty-burdened Miss Har- 
grave was present in such an affair, in 
such a gown and with a Duke on her 
list of followers. 

But when he saw ahead of him the 
shape of a piano, he went to it as to a 
magnet. He felt vaguely a mist of 
faces, heard that familiar buzz, tasted 
that familiar ozone of audience and 
became at once entirely and only the 
pianist. As he bowed, he was thinking 
solely of the opening bars of his music. 
His prelude was a conjuration of har- 
mony. And with him, as on a magic 












carpet, he lifted everyone in the irides- 
cent throng. 

Among those who heard the music, 
but found no transport in it, was Sur- 
rey. Now that the pianist was out of 
sight, he was out of mind. Music 
breeds talk in the unmusical, and Sur- 
rey, usually taciturn, now felt quite in 
the conversational vein. Rose an- 
swered him at first in a soft tone—then 
only by a nod. When he failed to 
take these hints, she put her finger to 
her lips. When he disobeyed this sig- 
nal, she said quite bluntly: 

“Please don’t talk till the music is 
over.” 

He winced at the rebuke, and yet 
was helpless to resent it. 

But Rose was music’s child. Melody 
had the call to her that a white road 
has to a gipsy. Nothing ugly could 
survive in a world of such beauty as 
_ his art constructed. Even her dread 
vanished. She had promised her 
mother that she would tell Ladislav 
just who and what she was. She would 
keep her promise, of course. But she 
had made no promise beyond. Why 
should her love-story end with the lay- 
ing aside of her mask? 

Ladislav had learned to need Rose, 
to desire her when he thought her poor. 
How could he love her less on learning 
that she was out of the reach of want? 
She would tell him of her deception. 
He would be very angry at first. Then 
—his love would rush back, as the 
ocean, having receded before the earth- 
quake, comes home in a tidal wave. 

Thus Rose mapped her destiny and 
mapped it in pink. But all the while 
Rose was making her choice of Ladis- 
lav, her father and her uncle were lis- 
tening to the same music; and though 
they felt its spell, they shook it off and 
yielded no jot in their purpose of end- 
ing the romance with the brutal cudgel 
of fact. 


HEN Ladislav finished his first 

number the applause was tremen- 
dous. The upper-worldlings are gener- 
ally afraid of enthusiasm lest it verge 
on bad form; but when enthusiasm is 
forced on them, they are ill-able to 
resist and go further than the normal. 
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The people in the ballroom had all 
been abroad and seen the Continental 
enthusiasm. To prove their foreign 
travel, they cried out, “Bravo!” and 
“Bis!” and “Encore!” there being no 
words in their own language for such 
a request. 

Ladislav had left the piano, and Rose 
had clasped both his hands and was 
showering compliments on him, when 
Hargrave and Van Tassell came into 
the room. They saw Rose urging La- 
dislav to silence the tempest with an- 
other number. The two men blanched © 
with a firmer resolve. As they stepped 
forward, Ladislav, without seeing them, 
returned to the concert-room to play 
again. 

Hargrave was made angrier by this 
escape. He whispered a word to Sur- 
rey, who nodded and left the room. 
Rose was standing with her back to her 
two fates. She was rapturously watch- 
ing the frenetic crowd welcoming the 
return of its hero, her lover. 

With a look of rhadamantine calm, 
Hargrave went to his daughter, 
touched her arm, and said, “Rose.” 

She, in a cloud of gold, turned and 
whispered with a tenderness born of 
her happiness : 

“Wait, please, Father; he’s beginning 
to play.” 

Hargrave saw in Rose’s face such a 
look of exaltation as it hurt him griev- 
ously to destroy; but he motioned her 
to follow him to the farthest corner. 
She obeyed wonderingly as he brought 
her a chair. 

“T have something very serious to tell 
you, my child.” 

Rose, still perking her attention 
toward the music, answered without 
looking at him: 

“Can’t it wait a moment?” 

“Not a moment, Rose. I was deeply 
shocked to-night to hear your name 
spoken in connection with the name of 
—of this musician.” 

“Of Ladislav?” smiled Rose dream- 
ily. “And you say you were shocked! 
Listen to him play. Isn’t he divine? I 
am honored by the busybodies.” 

“My child! do you realize what you 
are saying? Is it possible that the gos- 
sip is true? Have you so far forgot- 
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ten yourself as to—as to care for this 
man ?” 

“Would you call it ‘forgetting?’ ” 

“Have you no pride?” 

“Isn’t genius like his something to be 
proud of?” 

“But think of your family!” 

“What has my family ever done to 
place it above the great artists of the 
world ?” 

“Rose, are you mad?” 
voice was rising. 

Rose tried again to quiet him for the 
music’s sake. 

“Father, be careful! He’s playing.” 

Hargrave kept silent, but chiefly 
from a convulsive failure to find ade- 
quate words. Van Tassell interposed: 

“My dear, there’s some misunder- 
standing. Your father seems to think 
that you really care for this musician, 
that you—it sounds foolish—but he 
actually fears that you may love the 
fellow. Tell him how ridiculous it is.” 

“Tt isn’t ridiculous! I do love 
him!” 

Hargrave was aghast; Van Tassell 
implored: 

“Good Lord! Rose, you can’t mean 
it! It must be only a passing whim. 
You couldn’t think of loving a fortune- 
hunter like him.” 

“A fortune-hunter? Is that a seri- 
ous objection against a man?” 

“Rather!” smiled Van Tassell.~ “I 
should call it a fatal objection, 
shouldn’t you, Daniel?” 

“Absolutely fatal!’ growled Har- 
grave. 

“What about the Duke, then?” said 
Rose triumphantly. “What is he but 
a fortune-hunter ?” 


Hargfave’s 


HE men looked at each other in 

stupefaction. 

“Well, at least he offers something in 
exchange—a title, prestige at court, an 
ancient estate.” 

“Yes, and a head as empty as his 
purse, a heart as withered as his pedi- 
gree. This musician offers something 
—happiness, congeniality, art, love— 
everything !” 

“Bah! you talk like a schoolgirl.” 

“Besides, he’s not a fortune-hunter 
at all. He thinks I’m poor.” 
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Van Tassell, like many a  slow- 
bodied man, was quick of brain. He 
saw at once the game Rose had played, 
and saw at once a counter-check to it. 

“Pooh!” he sniffed. “So that was 
your game? Do you think you’re the 
only one that can play it? He’s been 
fooling you all the time. He’s known 
from almost the first who you are!” 

Rose was shot through the heart by 
this random arrow of suspicion. Van 
Tassell, pretending not to watch her, 
cbserved keenly the effect of his chance 
inspiration. 

“Where did you learn that?” Rose 
asked with a tightened throat. 

“Oh, I’m not telling all I know,” said 
Van Tassell. 

“T can’t believe it! I wont believe 
it!” Rose moaned, chilled at the very 
fear of its possibility. 

Hargrave had enough of the Roman 
father left in him to resent the subter- 
fuge of upholding his parental author- 
ity by any such falsehood. He broke 
cut savagely: 

“But that’s neither here nor there. 
It makes no difference whether he has 
been fooling you or not.” 

“Oh, yes! it does,” said Rose. “It 
makes all the difference in the world to 
me. If Ladislav has been playing dou- 
ble, I'll never trust a human soul 
again.” 

“But you say you have been playing 
the same game,” said Van Tassell, who 
loved argument. 

“No, no,” said Rose; “my game was 
mere fun; it harmed nobody. His 
game would be black, mercenary 
treachery.” : 

“Tt makes no difference, I say!” 
stormed Hargrave. “All acquaintance 
with him must stop!” 

“Not till I have confronted him with 
your charge,” Rose insisted stoutly, 
“and given him a fair chance to defend 
himself.” 

“You shall never speak to him again, 
I say!” roared Hargrave. “He’s a 
scoundrel and a thief!” 

“Oho! and now he’s a thief—for 
stealing my heart, I suppose? Next 
you'll be calling him a murderer. Well, 
at least he doesn’t murder Chopin’s ‘C 
Minor Nocturne.’ Listen to that!” 











And she was fairly lifted to her feet 
by a radiant ascent of chords that 
marched: like an army of gold-armored 
Crusaders storming some Paynim 
fortress. 

“Listen to me,” said Hargrave. “Do 
you see that check?” And he thrust 
the paper before Rose. 

She glanced at it carelessly. “Yes, 
I see a check for four hundred dollars 
made out to Ladislav’s father. What 
of it? I saw Uncle Henry when he 
wrote it.” 

“Yes,” said Van Tassell gloatingly ; 
“then you must remember that I made 
it out for one hundred.” 

“Why, I believe you did,” said Rose, 
puzzled. “But this is for four hundred. 
How did that happen?” 

“How, indeed? There’s just one 
way.” 

“But that,” Rose stammered, “—that 
would be forgery!” 

“Forgery’s the word, and you know 
the punishment.” 


OSE studied a moment, in a daze. 

The check fell from her listless 
hand, and Van Tassell picked it up. 
Then Rose sank weakly to her chair. 
She began to tremble as if she were 
herself the guilty one, and discovered. 
She tried to speak, but could only 
breathe hard. Her fingers twisted 
round one another. Her foot beat the 
floor in a sharp staccato. 

From the music-room came a wildly 
sweet melody singing over chords 
agitated as a panting heart. 

Rose’s hands dropped limply at her 
side. Her head sank forward on 
her breast. She was sliding to the 
floor. Van Tassell caught her and said 
to Hargrave: 

“Quick! tell her how she can save 
him, or she’ll make a scene.” 

The father-heart in Hargrave melted 
at the sight of his child’s agony. He 
longed to wrap his arms about her and 
promise her every whim. He felt 
broken to the point of weeping. But 
it had not been his way. He steeled his 
heart against gentleness now as always. 
He muttered in a dry voice: 

“Rose, the fates of this man and his 
people are in your hands. It is for you 
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to cover them with shame or to let 
them go free.” 

“At what price?” she asked. She 
was the daughter of a financier. 

“T only ask what I had asked before 
—that you have nothing more to do 
with this musician, and that you do not 
speak to him to-night.” 

“He is innocent—I am sure of it! 
He is incapable of a dishonest thought. 
It was his father’s doing. Everybody 
calls him a wretch.” 

“That may or may not be true; but 
the father’s sins are visited on the chil- 
dren. That is the law which society 
borrows from a higher source.” 

Rose was frantic for his defense; she 
cried: “Ladislav could never, never, 
never—” 

“You needn’t defend him until we 
accuse him. We simply say that one 
of these people is a criminal. The 
money itself is nothing. To avoid any 
scandal, we will hush the matter up— 
but only on one condition.” 

“That I—” 

“Never see the fellow again.” 

“But I must tell him good-by, make 
some explanation, thank him for all he 
has done for me!” 

“He will be more than repaid by our 
silence. I insist that you shall not say 
a word to him to-night, of all times on 
earth.” 

“But if he speaks to me?” 

“You must not answer him,” said 
Hargrave; and then, with that icy tone 
that had won him a fame of terror 
among hard hearts, he went on: “If you 
speak to him, Rose—before God, I'll 
turn him and his father over to the 
police !” 

Rose cowered under the very thought. 
She knew only too well how merciless 
her father could be. She was in a steel 
trap. She would gladly have shared 
with Ladislav any privation, any dis- 
grace. She would have forgiven him 
almost any offense. But she had no 
power now to share an odium with him; 
she could only prove her love, and 
secretly, by shielding him at the sacri- 
fice of her own happiness and his faith 
in her. 

Her father persisted: “You 
promise ?” 
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She nodded her head. 

“Solemnly ?” 

“T solemnly promise not to say a 
word to him to-night.” 


HARGRAVE was for opening the 
battle again, but Van Tassell shook 
his head warningly. 

“Let well enough alone,” he urged. 

Hargrave repressed his wrath and 
said: 

“Give me your hand on it, then. And 
remember, I rely on your word!” 

Into his cold hand Rose put her own 
cold, limp fingers. Then she remem- 
bered: 

“But I promised Mother I would let 
him know the truth about me to- 
night.” 

“T’ll see that he learns it.” 

“Oh, it’s so cruel—so cruel! And he 
was so kind to me!” 

She hid her face in her hands and 
squeezed her forehead hard, as if to 
keep back the tears by force. 

And now the silent tenseness of the 
room was made exquisite with the last 
fierce clamors of the finale of Ladislav’s 
music. It had seemed that the noc- 
turne would never end. But its storm 
subsided and died away in a most deli- 
cate, soaring phrase, and three soft 
chords of cheer. 

There was a gust of applause. 

And then Rose, without looking up, 
knew that Ladislav was in the room, 
was looking at her in surprise. She 
heard his quick steps as he came toward 
her, asking anxiously: 

“Miss Hairgrev, is it that you are ill? 
Can I not be of help?” 


CHAPTER XXII 


OSE heard her father’s voice 
like chilled steel: 
“She is in the care of her 


father.” 

“Oh, you are, then, her father?” 
Ladislav cried. “I congratulate mon- 
sieur for that. Your daughter call her- 
self my pupeel, but she is a great artiste 
already. It is too bad that she lacks 
riches ; and yet—I am somevat bevilder. 
She does not look poor, and still less 
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do you—her father. And to find you in — 
that house here so like a palace!” 

Hargrave ended the mystery with a 
tone that made Rose glad to keep her 
eyes covered. 

“My daughter has seen fit to deceive 
you, sir. She is not poor; nor am I. 
I’m afraid that she played a joke on 
you.” 

Rose flushed with shame. There was 
a silence. Then she heard Ladislav’s 
voice in a new note, quick with wrath 
and embittered with a strange acid of 
scorn. 

“So it is all a joke! I have been 
telled that the Americans had a sense 
of humor all their own. I believe it 
vell. In Poland ve should not call such 
a thing a joke, monsieur; and in Poland, 
even if soch a joke could be possible, ve 
should not endure it, monsieur—not 
even from a voman!” There was a 
silence, and then Ladislav’s love gained 
the whip-hand of his wrath. He said: 
“But I shall not believe you, sir; she 
most tell me herself!” 

He turned to Rose, who did not raise 
her eyes to his. Her pride revolted at 
having to play the coward before her 
lover and leave him to face his own 
shame alone, but she was bound in the 
twisted gyves of a higher compulsion. 
She must listen in silent anguish as 
Ladislav pleaded: 

“Tell me, mademoiselle, tell me that 
you have not mean to play trick on me. 
It is not posseeble that you could have 
listen’ to vat I did once told you, and did 
mock me all the time. Speak to me— 
Roozho! Roozho!” > 


HROUGH the various doors some 
of the guests had begun to drift 
into this room. The string quartet was 
sawing away melodiously again, but 
Ladislav had so enchained many that 
they followed him. Mrs. Emery had 
a whole retinue of fluttering women 
whom she had promised to introduce to 
Ladislav. As she and her covey of 
paradise-birds swooped down on him, 
they instinctively felt themselves on 
the edge of a storm, and fell back, pre- 
tending not to listen, yet all agog. 
Ladislav had not seen them, nor had 
Rose; and he went on: 














“Mees Hairgrev, you do not honor 
me vit’ a word or even a look. I must 
make my apology for to be so stupeed. 
I beg of you to pardon my sympat’ies 
for your poverty. I beg to vit’draw 
everything I have ever say to you. I 
have permit myself to be ridicule—and 
by you, of all! And yet I hope that 
mademoiselle is not altogether proud of 
her leetla joke. Believe me, it does not 
do her justice—nor yet me!” 

It was a double martyrdom Rose 
endured under the flails of his courteous 
satire. She longed to cry out in pro- 
test, to ward off the shame he heaped on 
her, and to deny the odium of 
treachery; but she controlled herself 
by saying over and over to herself that 
she must save Ladislav, at any cost, 
from the consequence of his father’s 
cuilt and her father’s cruelty. 

The excitement of the onlookers grew 
feverish. Men and women edged closer 
and closer, breathless. Somehow the 
rumor had spread that a great thing 
was happening. More people hurried 
in from the concert-room. In all this 
communion’ of artifice, frivolity and 
pretense, it was thrilling to find souls 
that clashed in earnest. 

Hargrave was perishing with chagrin 
at the presence of the cloud of 
witnesses ; rage held his jaws set like a 
vise, but Van Tassell’s fury at being 
bearded in his own house made him 
voluble, brutal. 

“Look here, young man!” he blurted 
out in apoplectic frenzy. “I wont stand 
any high and mighty talk from you. I 
hired you to come and play for my 
cuests. You seem to forget that you 
are only a paid entertainer—a mere 
servant.” 

“No, no! vy shall I forget that, mon- 
sieur?” cried Ladislav, turning on Van 
Tassell with scorn that flashed like a 
sharp foil. “I am paid indeed. I am 
servant, perhaps—yes! I~ play for 
money. But is it an American who re- 
buke’ me for to vork for money? 
Should I not be a fool not to take it? 
Vy else should I vaste my art on soch 
people as you? 

“Am I to starve jost because I am 
artist? Am I the only one in thees 
room to take money for vork? Mon- 
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sieur Van Tassell, are you not also fond 
of money? Are you not also servant of 
the pooblic like me? Ven I did go to 
Boston, I go on a railroad vich some- 
Lody tells me is yours. 1 pay my money 
for that. You are a servant to me then. 
You did take of my money—yes? 

“I ride each day on one of your 
street-cars. You are not above to take 
my nickel. This whole palace is build, 
I think, from the nickels and pennies 
of the pooblic. You take their tips, too. 
You rich people are more complete 
servants, perhaps, as anybody else, for 
you have everybody for your master. 
But it is to America that I most come to 
be told that money is ignoble! Nom de 
nom de Dieu, comme c’est dréle, tout 
sect!” 


AN TASSELL was purple with 

fury. He was about to bluster a 
reply, but Hargrave silenced him with 
a gesture and beckoned a footman, to 
whom he whispered. Then he took 
from Van Tassell the newly written 
check and gave it to the servant, but 
kept the check falsified by Casimer and 
held it where Rose could see it, and be 
warned against any outbreak. 

The footman took the check on the 
little silver salver he carried, ‘and, 
approaching Ladislav, said: 

“My master sends you this check in 
payment for your services. The musi- 
cians will find refreshments below- 


_ Stairs.” 


Rose gasped at this crowning insult, 
and looked up, fascinated with horror, 
torn with grief for her lover. She saw 
Ladislav whiten to the lips and wince 
as if struck in the teeth. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders, and took the 
check with a hand that trembled only a 
little. He held it a moment while he 
swept a look of contempt and pity 
round the blanched faces. Then he 
tore the check slowly into small bits 
and tossed them at Van Tassell’s feet. 

“T do not care for your autograph, 
monsieur. And if monsieur were not 
an old man, I should—” 

The Duke of Surrey had joined the 
group. He had heard Ladislav’s tirade 
with fierce impatience. He hated him 
for a dozen reasons. His blue and Eng- 
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lish blood boiled at such presumption. 
He strode forward and confronted 
Ladislav, towering over him in his far 
greater bulk: 

“You impudent cub!” he said in a 
low tone. “One more word and I'll 
knock you down.” 

No one but Ladislav could hear the 
Duke’s words, but Rose felt the threat 
in his manner. She leaped to her feet 
to protect Ladislav, but paused when 
she saw that he had not budged. He 
was proud as man could be, and was 
more afraid of poltroonery than of any 
other thing. He had been an adept with 
the sword, and once, when a huge Ger- 
man officer had spoken with contempt 
of Poland, the eighteen-year-old Ladis- 
lav had challenged him and laid open 
his thick skull with a ferocious blow of 
his saber. 

So now he did not retreat before the 
Duke’s menace of force. He simply 
glared back through narrowed lids, and 
answered in a voice so low that the 
nearest eavesdropper could not hear, 
and only the Duke could feel its ring 
of death: 

“You can perhaps knock me down, 
though I think not. I am athlete my- 
self, too. But ve Poles are not fond 
of la boxe, like the Anglish. Ve do 
not soil our hands upon our enemies. 
So you may have power. to beat me vit’ 
your fists, bot I tell you this, Monsieur 
le Duc, if you dare to lay so moch as a 
one finger on me—to-morrow I vill 
shoot you dead!” 


URREY was no coward, but he was 
suddenly convinced that he had 
overstepped the bounds of tact. 

Ladislav turned his back on him and 
moved toward the door by which he had 
entered. Then he remembered its signif- 
icance. He whirled on his heel, turned 
to the footman, who stood, like all the 
rest, immobile with amazement, and 
said in an imperious tone: 

“Get my coat and hat.” 

The man moved off like the automa- 
ton he was. Ladislav took his white 
gloves from his pocket and began to 
put them on. 
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“Tf monsieur vill excuse,’—he turned % 
to Van Tassell and smiled,—“I shall 4 
not feenish my program to-night. I 7 
am indispose’. 
all the guests.” 

He cast a look at Rose, who stood by | 
In his look was his Geth- 


I mek my apologies to 3 


the divan. 
semane. 

Rose would have fainted if she could, 
but she could only stand and stare, 
swaying like a wind-blown reed. 

Ladislav turned and passed haugh- 
tily through the lane the guests made 
for him. He paused to bow low and kiss 
Mrs. Emery’s hand; then he went 
slowly down the broad marble stair- 
way, took his coat and hat from the 
waiting servant, murmured a gracious 
“Thank you!” and went out at the great 
door. 

The footman who summoned his 
carriage and opened it to him touched 
his hat in awe before such hauteur, and 
murmured: “Good night, my lord!” 

And my lord, as the carriage rolled 
away, took advantage of his solitude, 
fell on the seat and cried like a child at 
his shame, his grief and his poverty. 

But Rose could not cry. Her eyes 
seemed full of sand, and her heart of 
dust. Those who saw her noted that 
the lines about her mouth were drawn, 
and her brow wrinkled. She seemed 
to have aged. 

Then suddenly she woke to the fact 
that she was not alone. Like the 
thoroughbred she was, she lifted her 
head, forced a smile to her ashen lips 
and went among the guests, gossiping, 
suggesting, provoking, laughing, whip- 
ping them back to their appropriate 
frivolity, as if nothing had happened. 

And they, thoroughbreds all, took the 
cue and saved what might have drifted 
into an open tragedy from being even 
a scene. At times there is more courage 
in a shrug than in a blow; in the lifting 
of an eyebrow than in a lifted voice; in 
ignoring than in deploring. The 
tragedians were above fustian; the pity 
of it all, beyond the reach of rant. Of 
such is the kingdom of high-breeding. 
This is the stoicism of society, the 
heroism of the upper classes. 


The next installment of ‘‘Sandalwood’’ will appear in the 
September GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale August 12th. 
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Screen Scenes 
‘and 
PScreen Types 


FAVORED FEATURES 
IN CAMERA-LAND, 
AND SOME OF 
THEIR OCCUPATIONS 


Photograph 

by White, 

New York 
Helen Weer, 

of the Famous 

Players films, a recruit 
from the speaking-stage. 


/ Photograph 

bs by White, 

— New York 

Lottie Pickford is a decided bru- 

: netie, while her famous sister 

Photograph by White, New York ge is a ee Lottie 

Clara Kimball Young in a gown she wore to a recent ball in New York City. ss < pe a Sis c pean 
younger than Mary. 
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Dorothy Gish, of Triangle films—a well-known 
screen type. She is shown here in her new 
automobile. In the 
tonneau are her 
mother and 
Constance Tal- 
madge, the film 
actress. Doro- 
thy is the 
younger 


Photograph by 
Woodward, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


3 F ~ 
\S . 6 ~" not 4 >» be] 
VF Sy > ie y, See Lucille Taft, of 


Virginia : fo Gaumont film- 


re = — ‘ =a wy plays, is an all- 
niversalCity. “QQ Ae mm round sportswo- 
The photographer a = \F i 4 ( man, but her best- 
asserts she was catch- oa : ¢ liked recreation 
ing butterflies. =~ is riding. 











Marie Empress (above), who plays in Balboa pho- 
toplays, is the grandniece of Edmund Keene, one 
of the most celebrated of English-speaking actors. 
Her real name is Marie Keene, but she changed it 
several years ago when she went on the stage in 


England. She is known as a ‘‘ Vampire type.” 


Virginia Norden, new star 
of Balboa films, on the sand 
at Long Beach, California. 


Rosemary Theby 
(above), of the 
Universal studios. 
She has been a 
favorite of film- 
fans for several 
years. 





Me ae ee O'Neil (at 
right), famous < 
King stage, 
atamacaena a 


a 


At left: Helene 
Rosson and her 
pets at the 
American stu- 
dio ranch in 
California. The 
dog at the right 
of the picture is 
an experienced 
film 








Helene Rosson (at 
4 leftandabove), Mu- 
Collier in film- tual-American ster, Above, at\ ™ 
studio garb. is only eighteen. right: The |» 

Balboa Com- 
pany, to geta 
real thrill in- 
to a picture, 
sent this auto 
and a passen- 
ger crashing 
over the cliff. = j 
side to the 5 | Fortunate- 
rocks several ly, the pas- 
hundred feet 4% senger was 


a dummy. 


eg 


Pied sean, heat dae enadln, dion 
Manning substituted for the dummy. 











eonaet 
meme: 


Marie Osborn, baby star of the films, and her pet collie, Ollie Kirkby (at right), 
“Sandy.” Marie is now playing the “lead” in six five. of the Kalem films.. She 
reel photoplays for has, to the nth degree, 
Pathe. what are known 

as the “movie 











Photograph by 
Photoplayers 
Studio, 

l.os Angeles 


Ruth Roland, leading woman for the Balboa film organization, is 

sometimes called the “Hetty Green of the movies” because of 

her saving disposition. Miss Roland, being of the best-paid of film 

actresses, has saved her money from the time she first entered 

photoplays several years ago, and is now reputed to be one of the 
wealthiest women in filmdom. 
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How the Vitagraph company 
filmed part of a recent photoplay 
of railroad life. William Wolbert, 
director, is making a “close-up” 
of Jack Mower at the 
throttle. 


Merely Douglas Fairbanks, the 

irresistible, ever-amusing, al- 

ways active comedian, and a 

couple of his pals at the Fine 
Arts Studio. 








J Cecil DeMille, director-n-chief of the Lasky studios, 


going over a scene for a new photoplay with Farrar. 


























JoeRickson, of Universal 
City, drives a wagon off 
a cliff-side to give reality 
toa photoplay by Peter 
B.Kyne. Rickson rolled 
one hundredand twenty 
feet, the buckboard 
tumbling after him. He 
was unconscious when 
pickedup. Hishorsewas 
lassoedanddragged back 
to the cliff-top. Three 
camerasfilmed thescene, 














George Ovey making comedy on telegraph wires — Kathlyn Williams with her | Neva Gerber, the screen- 
atop poles, too. puma cub. actress, and her dog. 
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|R. TANQUAY, a trifle more 
M | toadlike of figure, a carat 
| more expensive of scarfpin 
than upon the day when first he tapped 
Pierre for knighthood in head-waiter- 
dom, occupied broadly, patiently, the 
chintz-covered rocker which he had 
filled this long half-hour since the figure 
of Pierre, stooped, attenuated, bald- 
headed, had followed an attendant 
nurse behind the secretive mahogany 
door of Dr. Bendorp, fashionable spe- 
cialist. 
Mr. Tanquay pulled his mustache. 
He was conscience-stricken to reflect 
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how he had overworked this impor- 
tant cog to his restaurant-machine. 
.. . . He hoped Pierre wasn’t going 
to be seriously ill, right in the midst of 
the big season. 
Leaning against the bookshelves 
near the door, Mr. Tanquay permitted 
the leaves of Irving’s “Sketch Book” 
to flutter through his fingers. Cer- 
tainly the doctor was taking his time 
to it in there. There were long 
silences, and once he heard Pierre’s 
voice speaking at length in what 
sounded like a pathetic monologue. 
Now came the squeak of casters roll- 
ing across the floor; again there was 
the subaqueous clatter of some instru- 
ment being sozzled in water, then 
more droning talk. 
Pierre had done enormously well, 
reflected Mr. Tanquay; he had been 
an invaluable commercial asset, and 
this thought added a glow of warmth 
to his musings. His faithful head- 
waiter had cleaned up enormously in 
gratuities these four years. Sly old 
dog! What was he doing with his coin? 

The voice of the physician behind the 
door rose to a stronger, more authori- 
tative key; the click of steel against 
glass, too, became more insistent. .Then 
the door itself opened slowly at. last, 
and Pierre, followed by certain rum- 
bling instructions from the dictator 
within, came forth into the reception- 
room. 

“Anything serious?” inquired Mr. 
Tanquay, solicitously taking his 
friend’s arm. 
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Gentleman 


A SHORT NOVEL: THE 
STORY OF A VALET 
WHO BECAME GREAT; 
AND OF HIS SON, WHO 
BECAME A GENTLEMAN 


GEORGE Oak Be 


“Doctor’s talk,” grinned Pierre. 
“Nothing really wrong. Thinks I 
ought to take these.” He waved a 
sheaf of prescription-blanks. 

“It’s ten-thirty,” answered the res- 
taurateur. “I’ve got a taxi outside 
and we can get in and spin around the 
Park.” 

Such a diversion was a novelty to 
the hard grind of Tanquay’s, and 
Pierre wondered vaguely what the pro- 
prietor was scheming now. It was not 
until their vehicle had rounded the 
turn up Fifth Avenye that the subject 
was ventured. 

“Brown—” said Mr. Tanaquay, 
using Pierre’s genuine name, as he 
always did, and laying a fat palm on 
his friend’s lank knee. 

“In the first place, Brown, I want to 
say it plain and simple—you’re an 
exceptional man. That’s why I picked 
you out.” 

“It’s very obliging of you to speak 
that way,” Pierre acknowledged, but 
without servility, because he never for- 
got that Tanquay had himself been a 
waiter. 

“There’s one thing has kept me puz- 
zled about you for years.” Tanquay 
stuck a black cigar under his mustache. 
“You’re a riddle, Brown. Nearly all 
head-waiters get stuck on themselves 
sooner or later. In some of them it’s 
a charm; in others it gets to be a posi- 
tive nuisance. In your case I think it 
would add a lot to your manner—pride 
in your profession, Brown. The big- 
gest actors have it; the leaders of soci- 
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A Complete 
Of the First 
Of Thess 


Résume 
Half 
Story 


WHEN Henry Brown’s son is 

born, Brown quits his posi- 
tion as valet. His boy shall be 
raised a gentleman, not as a serv- 
ant or the son of a servant. 

While he is searching for work, 
his actress-wife leaves him, taking 
the baby with her. 

Eight years elapse. Henry Brown 
has been made head-waiter at Tan- 
quay’s, the most famous and most 
fashionable restaurant in America. 
His wife is dead; his son, who, it 
was his wish, should never know 
his father’s position in life, is in 
charge of an actress in Paris, 

Henry Brown—Pierre now— 
engages Captain Annister, prac- 
ticed gentleman, to tutor the boy. 
Four more years pass. Norris, the 
boy, has begun to ask questions. 
He wants to know about his 
father. And now comes a cable- 
gram from Pierre calling them both 


to America. 








ety eat and drink—why, look at that 
doctor who just soaked you ninety 
dollars for a fifty-cent prescription. 
He’s oozing with it. Now, why haven't 
you got any of it, Brown?” 

“T’m only a servant, Tanquay.” His 
voice was tired and sad. 

“Only a servant! Why, man alive, 
don’t you know you’re the greatest 
servant in America? Traveling dukes 
and steel kings and theatrical managers 
ask for you and wont accept a sub- 
stitute. In a year, Brown, I don’t mind 
saying it now—there’s a chance for you 
in the partnership.” 
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Then a company of evening-clad people brightened the Peacock Room. It was at this moment that Captain 
noon and the keen-eyed, efficient, affable director of to-night ..... It 
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“In a year!’ echoed Pierre, and his 
voice seemed miles removed. 

“In a money way, you’ve cleaned up 
a great deal more than I have, during 
the past season. The biggest swells in 
the land think it the compliment of 
their social career to have you bow to 
’em and call’ ’em by name. Servant! 
Why, Brown, you’re an ambassador.” 

“That’s one way of looking at it,” 
mused Pierre. 

“I’m not criticising your style,” Mr. 
Tanquay persisted. “But I’m just 
suggesting that something might get 
under your skin and make a let more 
money for you, and me. You're a 
famous man, Brown. You're being 
watched and copied by head-waiters in 
the big European restaurants. You 
have.done more to make Tanquay’s 
the vogue than Bénoit’s cooking or 
Lurline Mahoney’s roof-dancing.” 

Bright spots of color suddenly stood 
out from the pallor of the other man’s 
cheeks. 

“And that’s what I’m getting at,” 
Tanquay resumed. “This is booked to 
be the biggest season Tanquay’s has 
ever known. Not only are we pulling 
most of the official banquets away from 
the other fellows, but society is tagging 
us for all the swell private dinners—d’ 
you see? Christmas is coming pretty 
soon, and Santa Claus will have a big 
bag of tips for you, Brown—more than 
you ever made in your life. You're not 
in the game for your health, are you, 
Brown?” 

“I’m educating my son,” replied 
Pierre, coughing feebly. “I want to be 
able to put aside enough so he can live 
like a gentleman on the interest. I 
think I can retire next sprinc—” He 
checked himself suddenly. “That is, I 
hoped to quit that way.” 

Mr. Tanquay smiled a soft smile. 

“We've got a prize-package of im- 
portant dinners coming in the next two 
weeks—the very finest we’ve ever 
known.” He. held up five short, fat 
fingers and marked off with his thumb: 
“There’s George L. Piper’s dinner to 
the Secretary of the Treasury on Tues- 
day, Mrs. Anglis Ward’s dinner-dance 
Wednesday; the Brooks and Lonrihans 
have engaged accommodations for the 
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latter part of the week—every night of 
the week to come taken by something 
big.” 

“Very important,” agreed Pierre, 
rubbing his hands and assuming an atti- 
tude of healthful attention. 

“Ah, Brown, my boy!” The fat 
proprietor chuckled heartily and 
slapped Pierre across his hollow chest, 
“you wont call that important when | 
tell you what we’ve got for you a week 
from Friday !” 

“The Democratic Club’s 
falls about—” 

“Democratic Club!” jeered Tanquay. 
“Plutocratic Club, you’d better say. !'ll 
give you two guesses.” 

“Never mind,” was Pierre’s short 
reply. “Who is it?” 

“Norris J. Vanderhuyden—dinner 
for twenty.” 

It was as though a bomb had fallen 
through the window and burst in 
Pierre’s lap. His model aristocrat, his 
Ideal Gentleman, the personage for 
whom his son was named, would accept 
his offices at the most important dinner 
of the year! 

“He asked for you especially,” Tan- 
quay went on. “He said, ‘I must have 
Pierre serve it. There’s only one 
Pierre!’ ” 

“But he doesn’t know me. I never 
served him.” Pierre’s speech was 
short and gasping. 

“Everybody knows Pierre,” laughed 
Tanquay. “And Brown, to have Mr. 
Vanderhuyden come like this to our 
place and order a dinner for twenty is 
the greatest compliment you or I ever 
had. He’s entertaining the Duchess of 
Orncaster. And you know what it 
means to have Mr. Vanderhuyden give 
a dinner, at a public restaurant.” 

“T remember once he told a reporter 
that a gentleman never dined more than 
six people at a public place. I’m very 
much obliged to him,” murmured 
Pierre. 

“There’s only one Pierre,” repeated 
Tanquay slowly, “and I want you to see 
what it means. I want this to be the 
Lig event of your life.” 

“Yes. It will be.” Pierre was him- 
self again, and something strangely 
more than himself. 


banquet 











The car was now warping toward 
the curb in front of Tanquay’s. The 
proprietor took the head-waiter by an 
arm and helped him down. 

“Working up a little pride now, 
Brown?” smiled Tanquay as they were 
parting near the elevator. 

“You'd be surprised to know how 
much I have,” replied Pierre, and took 
the lift to his office on the second floor. 

In this businesslike sanctum, with 
its rows of letter-files, its roll-top desk 
and clicking typewriter, Pierre might 
have assumed the dignity of a prosper- 
ous lawyer. Miss Gilfoyle, his stenog- 
rapher, was copying menu cards, and 
on his desk were many opened letters. 

Pierre, as he sat himself down to 
plan the day, looked upon his office 
and his desk and his mail through the 
eyes of a new philosophy. The letters 
before him were addressed simply: 
“Pierre, Tanquay’s’—and he realized 
the sufficiency of it, for his was a great 
name. Had not that god of his idola- 
try, Mr. Vanderhuyden, said, “There is 
only one Pierre?” Yes. He made those 
two syllables famous, like a trademark, 
his trademark, which he could capital- 
ize for over forty thousand dollars a 
year. Even Vanderhuyden had to say 
“Pierre” to get service worthy his taste 
—everybody had to say it. 

“And I am Pierre,” thought the 
head-waiter suddenly, pride like a great 
flame illuminating that inner temple 
which was his ego. 

“Miss Gilfoyle,” he said feebly to his 
stenographer, “give these to a messen- 
ger and have them filled at once.” 
Vaguely he presented the prescriptions 
which the doctor had written. “And, 
Miss Gilfoyle, before you go, take this 
cablegram and have it sent to Captain 
Cedric Annister, Grand Hotel, Naples: 

““Come back with Norris immedi- 
ately.’ 

“Sign it ‘Pierre,’” he added, and 
turned weakly to his desk. 


APTAIN ANNISTER engaged 
rooms for himself and his pupil, 
and almost immediately thereafter took 
a taxicab for Tanquay’s. He found 


Pierre, quite naturally, standing at his 
usual place just inside the gilt-embow- 
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ered doorway, for it was now past the 
luncheon hour and there was little to 
do. True to caste, Pierre gave the 
Captain his customary bow of servile 
respect. 

“How are you, Pierre?” asked the 
Englishman, looking around the dining- 
room, not a glance less arrogantly than 
of old. 

“Good afternoon, sir. You've been a 
long time away,” was Pierre’s typical 
rejoinder. 

“You’ve redecorated the room,” An- 
nister observed. 

“Yes sir. Two years ago. Tanquay 
fancies red panelings, sir. Will you 
have your usual table, Captain?” 

Captain Annister regarded Pierre. 
His cheeks were drawn and careworn, 
his hollow eyes eager; yet'not a word 
had he broached about his family 
affairs which had brought Annister and 
the boy all the way from Europe. 

“No, thank you,” he said a bit more 
brusquely. ‘When can I talk to you?” 

“In my office, Captain Annister, if 
you don’t mind. I'll be free in five 
minutes.” 

Annister found the office empty, the 
stenographer gone. He stood inspect- 
ing the businesslike place when Pierre, 
in much less than the promised five 
minutes, entered upon this inspection. 

“Where’s my boy?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

“T’ve brought him,” said Annister. 
“We're registered at the Hotel Sus- 
quehanna.” 

“Is he well? 
came in a volley. 

“He’s an exceptionally fine lad, 
Pierre.” 

“Have you made a gentleman out of 
him?” The deep eyes glowed hun- 
grily. 

“He shows form, you might say,” 
Annister replied. 

“T’ll tell you why I’ve sent for you.” 
Pierre plunged into explanation. 
“Something’s happened to me—going 
to happen—which makes. it so I’ve got 
to see him soon or—maybe never.” 

“Health, you mean?” inquired An- 
nister anxiously. 

Pierre nodded his grayish head. 

“Heart,” he explained, sitting down 


Is he growing up?” 
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and laying a clenched fist on his left 
side. “I’ve had two or three spells, and 
they took me to a big specialist last 
week. A man can’t be sick as-I am 
and be all right. He said I’d broken 
myself with hard work. Said that with 
a rest I might hang on a year or so, 
but that I couldn’t keep on at this pace. 
It might strike me at any time, do you 
see? To-night or to-morrow or in a 
week.” 

“Man alive, you’re going to rest!” 
exclaimed Annister. 

“How?” he asked. 
take my place?” 

“There’s only one Pierre.” 

Something almost majestic in the 
way the man took the compliment 
astounded Annister. 

“Pierre has become a name—capi- 
talized, you might say,” the head-waiter 
agreed quietly. “And I couldn’t lay off 
this week or this month, because 
they’re relying on me to arrange the 
Norris Vanderhuyden dinner. It will 
be the greatest job of my life.” 

“T saw in the papers it was coming.” 
Annister looked curiously at Pierre. 
“And about your son?” he inquired. 

“T'll tell you. All these years I’ve 
kept him away because I was ashamed 
of my—profession. But the time has 
come when he’s got to know his father. 
And I’ve chosen to-night to break it 
to him. The dinner will be in the Pea- 
cock Room on the third floor. There’s 
an alcove at one end with big curtains. 
I want you to take my boy up there, 
where he can’t be seen, but can watch 
the affair. Don’t you see?” 

“Rather—not exactly,” 
ter in a tone of puzzlement. 

“T think you can understand, Cap- 
tain Annister,’ Pierre replied a trifle 
testily. “You must know what my life- 
work means to me. I’ve come up from 
nothing to where Iam. I want my son 
to see it that way, to see me at my best, 
managing the best dinner in New York 
for the finest gentleman in Anierica. 
This will be the top-notch of my life- 
work, Captain, and I want my son to 
realize how big it is—to see his father 
at the climax of his career and be proud 
of him.” Pierre’s eyes were shining 
now with the enthusiasm of his dream. 


“Who's able to 


said Annis- 
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“Very good—excellent!” was the 

Englishman's rather dry comment. 

“Come in at the carriage entrance at 
eight o’clock. You'll find. a_page-boy 
waiting for you there. Tell him you're 
Captain Annister and he'll show you 
u 

“We'll be there on time, Pierre,” An- 
nister assured him, rising to go, for 
Pierre had turned toward his desk and 
was already going over the business of 
checking off orders to the florist for the 
great Vanderhuyden dinner. 

“And Captain, please!” There wasa 
touch of the old servility in Pierre’s 
voice as he looked around, a pathetic 
yearning in his gaze. “Don’t forget to 
keep my boy’s attention on me.” 


T was eight o’clock. 

Sitting in semi-darkness behind the 
heavy curtains of deep blue velours, 
Annister and his pupil peeped forth into 
the exotic splendors of the high, vaulted 
Peacock Room. Norris had, at first, 
quite properly objected to such a spy- 
ing method of seeing American society; 
but the Captain, whose judgment he 
revered, had explained to him that this 
was a necessary detail in his social edu- 
cation. Before them, under the blaze 
of light-dripping chandeliers, they 
could see the great oval table, show- 
ing a greenish silk undercloth beneath 
a covering of Spanish lace; and on this 
ground arrayed, there glittered the dia- 
mond brightness of Tanquay’s cele- 
brated crystal. The boy’s eyes, as he 
sat beside his tutor in the semi-dark- 
ness, were bulging with excitement to 
behold this luxurious picture, thrilling 
even to his sophisticated senses. The 
brilliant vault before the observers 
seemed galvanized with the magnitude 
of the event impending. Subordinates 
passed rapidly here and there, casting 
keen professional glances at each golden 
plate; a troupe of florists leaned care- 
fully across the chairs, massing a great 
bank of remarkable lilies of a species 
only to be found in the Vanderhuyden 
greenhouses. 

“When are they coming, Uncle 
Ced?” asked Norris in an awed whis- 


came 


per. 
“Hush! 


They'll be here soon,” 





The Duchess turned compassionate eyes upon the head-waiter . . . . . “I think everything is beautifully done,” 
she replied, addressing Pierre. 
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the reply of the man beside him in the 
dim light. 

A moment later they beheld a tall, 
gaunt man in a dress suit at the door. 
Glancing once, eagerly, at the long blue 
curtains, he turned his master mind to 
the business of the evening, causing 
the assembled army of flunkies to stand 


at nervous attention while he gave ~ 


sharp instructions, partly in English, 
partly in bad French. 

“Who is he?” asked the boy behind 
the curtain. 

“Why—er—he is the gentleman who 
is giving the dinner,” said Annister. 

“Oh, Uncle Ced, you’re ragging me,” 
laughed the boy. “He isn’t a gentle- 
man. He’s a head-waiter. He’s got 
ori the wrong sort of cravat, for a 
gentleman.” 

“Well, he’s giving the dinner, in a 
manner of speaking,” Annister hedged. 
“T want you to watch him closely. He’s 
the most famous head-waiter in 
America.” 

“That will be amusing, wont it, Uncle 
Ced?” The boy’s eyes were glued on 
the door, for all the waiters in the room 
whipped napkins over forearms 


_ like a comic-opera chorus awaiting the 


rise of the curtain. Pierre at the door 
was gazing down the hall, and _ his 
watchers could see how the movement 
of his eyes presaged the coming event. 
Laughter could be heard afar, outside 
the great-door at the opposite end of 
the room; then a company of evening- 
clad people brightened the Peacock 
Room. It was at this moment that Cap- 
tain Annister, from his point of am- 
bush, was amazed to see the contrast 
between the feeble, ailing Pierre of the 
afternoon and the keen-eyed, efficient, 
affable director of to-night. Like a 
corps of intelligent automata, his 
waiters had sprung to chair-baéks; and 
Pierre himself, his careful pose sug- 
gesting capability in a great man’s serv- 
ice, stood easing a chair under the 
knees of the handsome, red-faced, dis- 
sipated-looking man who sat at the 
head of the table. It was easy to read 
irritation in the pleasure-softened fea- 
tures of the host. As he turned 
to give his first instructions to the 
head-waiter at his elbow, the watchers 


behind the curtain could catch a quer 
ulous note. The man’s mood seemed t 
communicate itself to his guests, ang 
there was an air of restraint around the 
table. 

“What’s wrong, Uncle Ced?” askdl 
the boy. “That chap doesn’t know how 
to treat a servant.” 

“But the servant knows how to treat 
that chap,” put in the Captain. Pierre’g 
manner in this situation was that of a 
trained ambassador soothing the mood 
of a petulant prince. 

A sudden fear filled Annister’s mind 
that this affair, almost deliberately des 
signed to be the show-event of Pierre’s 
life, was in danger of becoming 
wretched fiasco before the eyes of thé 
person whose esteem he most valued. = 

“Who is the tall lady with the 
pearls?” asked Norris. 

“The Duchess of Orncaster. But YH 
look, my boy. The head-waiter is servs 
ing the soup. He’s no end good form i 
at that.” 

Although Pierre stood fnpichsboesdl 
gracefully at the sideboard, sweeping 
his commands with broad gestures of} 
his lean hands as his little army ad- 
vanced with the precious liquid which, 
Annister. knew, must have cost the host: 
something over two dollars a plate, the) 
boy in hiding persisted in studying the) 
gay oval of jeweled coiffures and white 
shirt-bosoms. In a sudden rush of: 
sympathy, Annister noted how flat- 
footed Pierre had become through con- 
tinued years of standing while the? 
gentry dined, but his manner of spin-] 
ning toe and heel, right about face, to’ 
render new attention to the head of the! 
table and his guests, was a classic for 
all head-waiters to copy. : 

“What’s his name?” asked Norris § 
finally. 

“Pierre,” responded Annister. 

“Pierre!” The boy shot one of his. 
searching glances at his guardian, and | 
then for a moment was silent. 4 

“Who is the gentleman who is giv- | 
ing the dinner?” he asked presently. . 7 

“He’s a Mr. Vanderhuyden,” replied’ 
Annister shortly. 

“Oh, Uncle Ced. That’s my middle } 
name. He’s in a beastly funk, isn’t 7 
he?” 
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The dinner went on stiffly for sev- 
eral courses, Pierre serving with the 
precision of an automaton but rewarded 
by scant courtesy from the head of the 
table. Matters were certainly not im- 
proving when a_ bungling assistant 
dropped a goblet directly behind Van- 
derhuyden’s chair. The magnificent 
ene did not deign a glance around, but 
even Pierre’s arch diplomacy could not 
mask the pervading horror as the frag- 
ments were being swept away. 

“Poor old duffer,” said the boy be- 
hind the curtain. Annister merely 
grunted a reply. 

“Hush,” he said a moment later, for 
it was apparent by an atmosphere of 
impending drama that one of the great 
ceremonials in the ritual of digestion 
was about to take place. Waiters were 
already arranging themselves at ‘the 
sideboard. Through the service door, 
‘two uniformed boys reverentially pro- 
pelled a silvered wagon with an enor- 
mous domelike cover. 

if Pierre’s professional poise had 
been in any way disturbed by the earlier 
catastrophies of the evening, it was now 
completely restored ; for with the, flour- 
ish of a field marshal, Pierre ordered 
his assistants to roll he silver wagon 
beside Vanderhuyden’s omnipotent 
piace. No hands but Pierre’s were to 
lift that domelike cover. Pierre stepped 
to the high ceremony, leaned devotedly 
and rolled back the heavy lid, every 
cne of his ten fingers expressing ex- 
treme devotion. Meanwhile his eyes 
were focused upon Vanderhuyden’s 
face with a solicitude that was technic- 
ally perfect. 

Vanderhuyden, looking. down, re- 
garded the dish critically, coldly, arro- 
gantly. Something in the wrinkle of 
his rather disagreeably- formed nose 
caused a flush to mount to the jowls of 
the Englishman observing him from 
behind the curtain. 

“See, Pierre is serving the roast,” he 
whispered to Norris. 

Annister could see the boy’s glance 
rove for a moment to the black-clad man 
at the sideboard who, never descending 
from his pose as a public functionary, 
yet laid the knife on the tender meat 
with all the inevitable science of a 


practiced surgeon. Noiselessly, swiftly, 
he permitted the slices to fall to their 
proper plates; nimble hands were there 
to bear away each savory portion, 
Momentary vivacity seemed to thrill 
through the room as the Lucullan lux- 
ury was served to the accompanying 
sparkle of champagne. Annister’s eyes 
followed the movements of Pierre, who 
with extra skill bore a portion to Van- 
derhuyden’s place. 

Everything “within the  well-bred 
Englishman had naturally revolted at 
the gaucherie of this man whom he had 
heard so broadly advertised as a model 
for the American haut monde. But 
Vanderhuyden’s conduct now raised 
the Captain’s blood to boiling point. 
Without taking the trouble to lift knife 
or fork, the great man sat staring 
at the Southdown -lamb as if the 
slaughtered animal itself had done him 
a personal insult. The guests were 
chaffing idly among themselves. The 
Duchess of Orncaster was flirting with 
the man to her right. Waiters were 
passing sauces around the table. 
Suddenly out of the polite orderliness 
of the room, a high, petulant whine 
arose in a half falsetto. 

“Oh, dear me, Pierre!” 

“Yes sir!” Pierre was standing .at 
Vanderhuyden’s elbow. His pose was 
technically correct, but Annister could 
not overlook the suggestion of an added 
droop to his already sloping shoulders. 

“Pierre,” began Vanderhuyden in a 
voice so strident that not even his most 
polite guest could escape overhearing. 
“Pierre, what does this mean?’ He 
held up his plate. 

“Tsn’t it as you like it, sir?” asked 
Pierre, taking one edge of the plate with 
gingerly fingers. 

“No,” he said abruptly; and turning 
to the Duchess: “I must apologize for 
Pierre to-night.” 

The woman turned compassionate 
eyes upon the head-waiter, who seemed 
suddenly to have grown fifteen years 
older. “I think everything is beauti- 
fully done,” she replied, addressing 
Pierre, “—excellently served.” 

Pierre moved his lips, but no words 
came. “I wish you'd tell Tanquay,” 
pursued Vanderhuyden, wriggling 
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around in his chair to face Pierre, 
“what I’ve just said. I’ve taken great 
pains to raise this mutton for my table. 
This is the second time there’s been 
some kind of a substitution.” 

“I beg pardon, sir,” interrupted 
Pierre humbly. “I saw it arrive my- 
self Tuesday. It was on the Baltic 
under your own seal.” 

The boy’s eyes and Annister’s were 
fastened upon Pierre. At that moment 
his whole frame seemed to weaken as 
under an insidious blow. Norris’ 
hand pressed on the Captain’s sleeve: 
“T think he’s ill, Uncle Ced,” he whis- 
pered. ‘“Can’t we—” 

“Hush!” said Annister, patting the 
boy’s shoulder. 

Vanderhuyden’s' rasping voice 
reached the pitch of self-satisfied ego- 
tism. 
you to understand you can’t foist this 
sort of thing upon discriminative 
people. Remove the plates, please.” 

“T think I can get you a better cut,” 
persisted Pierre, and not to be daunted 
in the pride of his profession and in 
his pride for Tanquay’s, he turned 
soldier-like upon his heel toward the 
silver wagon. Assistants had supplied 
another plate. Poising his knife with 
the most delicate precision, Pierre 
selected two morsels of the precious 
meat, laid them upon the plate, sur- 
rendered his carving tools majestically 
to subordinates; and it- was a momen- 
tarily revitalized Pierre who began a 
stately progress toward his patron. 

He had gone five steps. A few yards 
from Vanderhuyden’s elbow, he was 
seen to flag, pause, half totter— 

“What’s up?” breathed Annister be- 
hind the curtain. The boy’s clutch 
tightened. Pierre was the vision of a 
stricken man. His thin knees gave; 
his body quivered, every muscle tense 
and tortured as though by a high elec- 
tric voltage. The plate crashed from 
his hand, and his body after it. 


S if by magic, the room had been 
cleared of its guests. A knot of 
waiters, the house physician, Tanquay 
himself, were gathered around the long 


THE 


“Pierre,” he went on, “I want 
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and prostrate form upon the floor. Be- 
hind the curtain the boy was struggling 
against Annister’s restraining arm with 
all the ferocity of a little wild animal. 

“T want to go to him, I want to go 
to him,” he was shrieking. “I want to 
go to my father.” 

The Captain, as he held a big gentle 
hand on Norris’ shoulder, looked into 
the boy’s agonized face and suddenly 
realized that the fostered lie of many 
years was a failure. The truth was 
out. é 

“Go ahead!” he said gruffly. And 
the words were scarcely out before the 
boy had bounded into the center of the 
great room and wedging himself in 
through the tangled group surrounding 
the fallen man, had thrown himself at 
his father’s side. 

“Pierre!. Pierre!” he sobbed. “I 
know—I know; this is Norris!” 

The eyes of the old man—for he was 
an old man now—opened. He looked 
upon his son. 

“You know?” he repeated feebly. 
His chest heaved to abnormal propor- 
tions in his fight for air. His lips were 
blue and damp. His somber eyes 
searched wildly. “You know?’ he 
asked again. “And did I do my work 

well ?” 

“Wonderfully, Father—wonder- 
fully!” said the boy brokenly. 

A look of joy and peace relaxed the 
dying man’s features as vainly he 
sought to raise a hand to his son’s 
shoulder. 

“Captain Annister—finest man I ever 
knew—did he make a gentleman out of 
you "ed . 

“T hope so, Father.” 

The ghostly shadow of a smile passed 
over Pierre’s face. “A gentleman— 
like Mr. Vanderhuyden ?” 

“No, Father, no!” 

There was inquiry in Pierre’s eyes, 
although his lips moved helplessly. 
Norris read the look. He leaned close 
to his father’s ear. 

“No, not like that,” he said. 

ou.” : 

“Thank God, you said it,” whispered 
Annister as he led the boy away. 


“Like 


END 




















Life was one long, lingering kiss. 


Kisses and Coney 


BEDELIA VENTURES FORTH 
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to the Battery, by 

_*_| the night boat, life 
was one long, lingering, kiss. 
Sighing, ecstatic humanity 
that had tumbled aboard with 
shouts and laughter had pre- 
cipitately snarled itself into 
lover’s knots, wound arms 
about waists and necks in des- 
perate clutches, and for the 
two dreamy hours of the voy- 
age, interminable twos clasped 
each other, blissfully motion- 
less and silent, cheek to jowl, 
as it were, 

Silhouettes, each formed by 
kindred twain merged -melt- 
ingly into one, lined the fore- 
deck rail. In the scores there, 
only one couple sat apart from 


ROM Coney Island 


The girls wear many- 

colored bloomer cos- 

tumes— Pierrot, I be- 
lieve they’re called. 
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each other. The girl, one 
elbow propped ‘on her knee, 
her chin in her hand, gazed 
darkly, unseeingly, out over 
the Sound; the boy sat. stiffly 
on his camp-stool, looking 
dully at the deck-planking, 
his hands hanging list- 
lessly out of uncuffed 
sleeves — consummately _ ill 
at ease. The girl turned 
on him suddenly. 

“Why don’t you start some- 
thin’?” she demanded in des- 
peration. “Can’t you see I 
aint having no fun?” 

With a dive, he complied. 
Both arms tore around her in 
a cave-man crush, and their 
lips collided with a resound- 
ing crunch, | 





On the lower deck, 
two fiddlers, father 
and son,anda 
harpist mercilessly 
whipped some 
tunes to death. 


crowd with a conch-shell, shaking its 
small collection of pennies suggestively 
under unappreciative noses. 

Mothers and their babes, -red and 
perspiring, dirty and bedraggled, were 
jammed and packed together on 
benches and camp-stools in the cabins, 
But an occasional lover pair was there 
too, locked in the favored half-Nelson, 
Even at the bar stood Cupid—a boy 
and girl, arms around each other, 


. ; gurgling beer. 


Bedelia and I passed on: they were 


novelties no longer. 


FT, on the upper deck, 

mouth-organs were groaning 
“M-o-t-h-e-r” ballads and drippy senti- 
ments. Those not in the throes of a 
kiss sang. 

Atop the stern hatchway two Yid- 
dish comedians, self-appointed enter- 
tainers, did a nasal you-ask-me-this- 
and-I'll-answer-you-that duologue. 
Between jousts they would push 
their way back and forth among 
the silhouetted love-makers, demand- 
ing: “Aint there a girl here with- 
out a feller?” 

One maiden uttered a wee “Yes,” 
and was soundly kissed for her temer- 
ity, her escort mingling his laughter 
with the comedian’s osculatory 
smacks. 

On the lower deck two fiddlers, 
father and son, and a harpist merci- 
lessly whipped some tunes to death. 
Their main point of merit was that 
they never approached a tune so closely 
as to identify it; thus the agony of pal- 
pable butchery was absent. After a 
series of twangings the elder fiddler 


began his wanderings through the 
=i 


An impressionist would have painted 


smells—an overheated melting-pot— 


and kisses. 
It had been a holiday at Coney. 


BEDELIA tried to drag me forth 

against my most violent protests, 
prophecies, inclinations, threats and 
complainings. 

“There'll be a hundred thousand in- 
dividual odors and bumps and noises,” 
I remonstrated. “Come, now—make it 
any other day than a holiday.” 

But you might as well seek to move 
Gibraltar or silence the sage of Oyster 
Bay as try to argue Bedelia out of an 
impulse. Her mind was fully and 
firmly made up at that instant. She 
worked vainly to pull her mouth down 
into a determined line. 

“Then,” she announced, “I'll go 
alone. I’ve never been to Coney, and I 
certainly am not going on any decent, 
respectable week-day.” 

“You are not going alone,” I observed 
as coolly as possible. “As a matter of 
fact, you are net going at all.” 

“Then we'll see.” Her face was red 
with anger, and she had figuratively put 


r Mothers and their babies, 
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Pap tah and bedraggled, 
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packed together on 

. benches and camp- 
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the chip on her shoulder, its favorite 
place. She drew her small self up to 
her full height and glaficed in the 
mirror to see if she looked frigid. 
(Bedelia once told me that at the 
boarding-school all the girls said she 
was a vampire type, and that her early 
ambition was to be an adventuress. 
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and drippy sentiments. 


When she first came to New York, I 
would catch her looking in street-mir- 
rors and fixing her face anew, so her 
small nose tilted and she looked very 
mysterious and interesting. Then she 


‘would forget her réle until she caught 


sight of herself again. She was trying 
to keep up her reputation as an adven- 
turess type, she afterwards admitted— 
a type about as far removed from her 
style of beauty as the earth from Mars.) 
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pper deck, mouth-organs' were groaning ““M-O.T-H-E-R” ballads 


“Then we'll see,” she repeated. 
“Since when have you become my lord 
and mister? You can’t stop me, can 
you? If you try to hold me, I’ll yell— 
and I'll kick and scratch and bite. 
Well, I guess I'll go, wont I?” 

If you turn the situation over in your 
mind, you’ll see there wasn’t much I 
could do. 


AND when I tried to tag along, I got 
a chilly rebuff. ‘This is my holi- 


‘day,” Bedelia told me, “and I’m going 


3 alone, just as I said I was.” 
a “You'll let me put you on 
“\. the boat, wont you?” I asked 
A. hopefully. 
* “And that’s all,” announced 


¥. Bedelia. 
So it was. We pushed and 
“\.,. jammed and finally crammed 
x <3 -, ourselves into the vestibule of 
Zs “a subway express and its med- 


f ley of odors. There aren’t 
< ¥° words colorful enough to de- 
o scribe the hot-day subway 
smell. In comparison, as- 
phyxiating gases would be 
fragrant perfume. 
At One Hundred and 
Twenty - fifth Street, 
where the subway 
becomes an elevated, 
—we had chillily de- 
cided that Bedelia 
should take the 
steamer from its up- 
town starting-point 
and not from its sec- 
ond stop at the Bat- 
tery, — we alighted, 
rode down the esca- 
lator to the street 
level seventy-five feet 
below and discovered 
that we had just missed a steamer. 
When I am with Bedelia, we always 
miss things. When I am alone, I 
always almost miss things. Now we 
were delayed because Bedelia took a 
sudden fancy to a dirty baby, and 
stopped and hugged it and called it a 
“boo’ful ’ittle sing”. and other nonsense, 
and made it cry like a fiend. I can’t 
understand a person’s making a com- 
plimentary fuss over a squalling baby. 
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All the other girls on the stringer were in like peril, though 


none seem 


Its fat, waddly mother, who had been 
supporting it on top of somewhere 
between her shoulders and her imag- 


inary waistline, drooled with pride; the: 


father almost split his face open with a 
grin; a good time was had by all—and 
we missed the boat. 

As amiably as possible I stumbled 


along in the jostling line winding up to 


the ticket-window. Bedelia sat down 
on a stringer to wait for me, and I im- 
mediately began making. wild motions 
that anyone should have interpreted as 
“Pull ’em down! Pull’em down.” Yet 
she sat there serenely and smiled at me 
as if I had gone crazy and had to be 
humored, 

All the other girls on the stringer 
were in like’peril, though none seemed 
to mind the sightseers who strolled non- 
chalantly up and down. When you sift 
it down, these short skirts put the ex- 
ternal feminine in one of two categories: 
she’s either deliber- 
ately immodest or 
mentally run amuck. 
I’ve not seen 
womankind so 
frankly pleased with 
themselves since the 
days of large hips. 
But when you think 
of the hundreds of 
years they have 
waited for such a 
vogue, why not let 
‘em enjoy it? 

W hile we were 


The Witching Waves, where one goes scooting over 
a billowing floor in a queer little chariot. 


to mind the sightseers who strolled nonchalantly up 
I’ve not seen womankind so frankly pleased 
with themselves since the days of large hips. 
being bumped and jostled and joggled . 
onto the steamer, I spoke to Bedelia 
about it. “Well, how can I help it?” 
she demanded. “It’s the fashion, isn’t 
it?” 

“But there ought to be a limit to 
everything,” I insisted. “I suppose that 
if some poor maniac decided it was 
proper to wear only a chaste expression 
and earrings, all you girls’d think you 
ought to do it—eh?”—with splendid 
sarcasm. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Bedelia 
evenly. ‘That depends on whether it 
suited our particular style.” 

Once again, everybody, what’s the 
use of arguing with a woman? She 
never will admit that there is an argu- 
ment. 

I found Bedelia a camp-stool, snatch- 
ing it away as politely as possible from 
an elderly woman who was attacking 
the rapidly evaporating mountain of 
them on the for- 
ward deck, and 
prepared to make 
myself at home. 

‘*You’d better 
get off quick,” Be- 
delia warned. “The 
boat’s about to 
leave.” 

“But I’m going 
along,” I said in- 
dignantly. 

“Not with me,” 
denied Bedelia 
sweetly. “The 
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_on time, with a grunt. 





“Where have all the strong men gone ?” 


gangway is over there”—pointing to 
the lower deck. 

That, as Bertha’ M. Clay and. Robert 
W. Chambers would say, was slip- 
ping me my congé. I bade Bedelia 
an elaborate adieu, sneaked down to 
the lower deck, made my way to the 
stern and up the hatchway, and then 


- slunk back to where I had left Bedelia, 


concealing myself, with the neatness 
of a three-hundred-pound policeman, 
behind a pillar. 

Bedelia was hanging over the rail, 
watching the gangplank—to see me pass 
safely to shore, I presumed. When the 
boat pulled out, she resumed her former 
place, and sat primly amidst a giggling, 
screaming group of girls. 

A deck-hand condescended to get on 
friendly terms with me. This was dis- 
tinctly out of the ordinary. Deck-hands 
are usually superior persons who an- 
swer your landlubber questions about 
whether they don’t get tired of making 
the same old trip, and if they’ve ever 
been in a wreck; and will the boat be 
This deck-hand 
came along and offered me a remark 
about the weathér, which I declined. 
So he went away. I know now that I 
ought to have been flattered. I realized 
it soon enough: for presently there was 
a scuffle; a strange girl threw herself 
on my chest, with a shriek. 
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A small riot had started near us. A 
boy had slapped. his girl, and my 
deck-hand friend—suddenly elevated, 
in my eyes, to a position of importance ~ 
—was in the midst of the human 
muddle. ; 

“You can’t slough no Molls here,” he 
announced to the youth—whereupon he 
gave him a cool, calm, collected, busi- 
nesslike poke on the end of the nose; 
after which several young men picked 
up the fallen cavalier and escorted him 
to the wash-room, glorying in such 
proximity to a bloody combatant. 

With several hundred other citizens, 
I showed my Americanism by crowd- 
ing around the deck-hand and gazing at 
him. He was our hero—a true Launce- 
lot. I asked three or four other gazers 
what it was all about, but they didn’t 
know. After several minutes a man 
asked the deck-hand if he knew. 

“Oh, I dunno,” he answered in a 
bored way. “But no guy can fight with 
any skirt on this boat.” : 

It being established that his interest 
was in the boat, and not the girl, I 
returned to my vantage-point. 

There I spent the next few minutes 
hoping that the fellow who had been 
hit in the nose drove a Ford machine. 
The greatest crisis this country faces— 
or flees—is the Ford nut-chauffeurette. 


EDELIA was in rapid-fire conver- 
sation with the girls near her. I 
‘could hear some of it. 










The entrance 
to Steeplechase 
Park—a revolv- 


ing barrel. 
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“I work in Macy’s,” one of the girls 
volunteered. “Where do you work ?”— 
addressing Bedelia. 

“Oh,” began Bedelia, nonplused, “I 


—er-r—I work for a man named Van - 


Haven. He’s a playwright.” 

That being me, I grinned all to my- 
self. 

“Steno’?” inquired another of the 
girls. 

“Um-huh,” lied Bedelia brazenly. 

The girl looked over Bedelia’s Lucile 
gown and very French hat. 

“Gee-miny, he must be some boss,” 
she observed. 


“Oh, he’s all right in his place,” re 
plied Bedelia, tossing her head. YY 

Two youths strolled past the group, — 
“Hello, chickens,” they said. The other 
girls giggled delightedly, but Bedelia, I 
could see, flushed a rosy red. 

“Ts your feller with you?” one of the 
girls asked. 

“Nope,” answered Bedelia. 

“Ours are goin’ to meet us at Coney,” 
offered the Macy girl. ‘Maybe there'll 
be an extra one for you.” And much to 
my indignation, though not to my sur- 
prise, Bedelia made no demur. She 
even smiled ‘coyly. 


As the crowd struggled off the 


‘steamer at Coney, I stayed a sleuth’s 
distance behind Bedelia and her new- | 


found friends. Bedelia’s hat was 
knocked off and well crushed 
in the jam; I heard her shriek 
once that some one had stepped 
on her foot; and I could tell by 
her bearing that’ the well- 
known chip was on _ her 
shoulder. 
Off the pier and into the 
hot, asphalted Bowery, the 
crowd surged—a street 
with its crush of sweating, 
jabbering adults, toddling ° 
children, baby carriages 
under foot; its motion- 
picture _ shooting-galleries 
and motion-picture beer-halls; 
its open-faced saloons; its “hot 
dog” barkers; its sweet-corn 
venders; #s peddlers of Charlie 
Chaplin mustaches and pre- 
paredness hats, and “American 
flags on a cane;” its photo’ 
while-you-wait galleries (“Step 
right this way. Oh, what a 
pretty picture you and 
m= sour pretty wife would 


air at the maple gardens at Henderson's. 
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make!’’) ; its ice-cream stands; its hun- 
dreds of popcorn and peanut wagons— 
everything hot and stuffy, packed and 
jammed, noisy and rough, but. all 
glossed over with the contagious spirit 
of revel. 

Coney Island isn’t beautiful. Taken 
for itself, it is a shanty-town of some 
twenty-five thousand persons engaged 
in the pursuit of getting your nickels 
and dimes. But it isn’t the dirty back 
yards, the motley shacks, the hyphen- 
ated masses that remain as an impres- 
sion. I have not yet reached the age 
and experience where I draw my pi¢- 
tures with such stern reality; and, 
Heaven helping, I never shall. 

The glamour dulls the eye to detail. 
For the day, it is all real. 


HEAD of me I saw Bedelia’s 
friends meet their beaux. And 
there was one for Bedelia—a swarthy 
young gentleman, with a hat not of fine 
weave, a red necktie that the wind had 
flapped back over his shoulder, tan 
shoes vociferously new, white duck 
trousers and a blue serge coat. For a 
moment my attention was diverted, and 
when again I tried to pick out Bedelia 
and her party in thg crowd, they were 
gone. 

For an hour I hunted, but in vain. 
They seemed to have dropped off the 
face of the earth. ‘Then I felt a tug at 
my coat, and I turned around to face 
Bedelia. She was crimson, and there 
was no mistaking that she was mad 
clear through. I braced myself for the 
shock. 

“Of all the outrageous things!” she 
said. “I’ve never been insulted this 
way before.” 

“Baste 

“Why did you ever let me come. 
alone? «What were you thinking of 
when you left me? I—I—I—thought— 
you—you loved me.” 

“Well, I do,” I insisted. “But you 
told me you didn’t want me along.” 

“Of course I told you that,” she said. 
“That’s the way girls do. But I didn’t 
mean it.” 

“And you’re angry because I fol- 
lowed you?” 

“Certainly not!” she flared. “I’d be 
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angry if you didn’t follow me. What 
I’m mad about is that—that—that 
peanut those girls introduced me to. It 
was simply, terribly, tragically awful. 
He—he wanted to kiss me.” 

“Well, you didn’t let him, did you?” 
T asked. 

“Of course I didn’t. But it wasn’t 
that—it was the way he acted. Do you 
know what he said ?” 

I didn’t, of course. 

“Well, sir,” continued Bedelia, “he 
said to me—to me,”—with a squeak,— 
“mind you—he said, ‘Come on and slip 
us a kiss, little one!’—supplying her 
own exclamation-point. 

And yet they say Romance is dead. 


“T SURRENDER,” Bedelia an- 

nounced, but not like a defeated per- 
son at all—rather like a victor. “You 
were right.” 

“But how on earth did you know I 
was here?” I asked. 

“Huh!” she answered. “I’ve been 
watching you ever since you left on the 
boat. -And it was a good thing you 
didn’t do anything you shouldn’t have 
done.” 

Whereat, the war being settled, we 
started out to see. First off we came 


upon Coney’s youngest style in “hot-. 


dog” service. On a platform in front 
of you are a dozen or more puppies of 
nearly every known breed, and some of 
them of no breed. You pick out your 
favorite puppy, the attendant shoves 
him into what represents itself to be a 
great funnel attached to an elaborate 
machine, and another attendant at the 
other end hands you two freshly cooked 
“hot dogs.” 

The success of this institution has 
been threatened, however, by Coney’s 
newly developed “conscience.” No 
longer are the vendors permitted to 
bark “Hot dogs! Hot dogs!” It’s 
“Franks” and “Frankfiirters’ now. 
And when we got to Dreamland Beach, 
the great municipal waterground; we 
found more evidences of Coney’s 
“conscience.” True, the girls still wore 
one-piece bathing-suits, but there were 
none of the near-nude sensations of 
former seasons. Too, so a policeman 
informed us, even the stone-age flirta- 
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tion is looked upon askance. All of 
which is not at all like Coney. 

We had dinner in the open air at the 
maple gardens at Henderson’s, which 
covers more than a city square and has 
its own merry-go-round, its motion- 
picture theater,—in which you may eat 
your dinner,—its band concert. Then 
we strolled down to the beach again. 
With the sun just setting, there were 
still thousands in the water and lying on 
the sand—here, as everywhere else, 
doing their love-making_in public. 

And then to Luna Park, with its 
thousands of electric lights and its 
myriad show-places—the Honeymoon 
Express, a midnight chute-the-chutes, 
where it is considered bad form not to 
embrace your nearest neighbor of the 
other sex; the Jungle, a ride on a 
donkey through weird and wild scenes— 
in front of the entrance to which a large 
erowd of men and boys waited and 
watched for girls to be boosted onto 
the burros, giving out loud cheers at 
each show of lingerie; the Witching 
Waves, where one goes scooting over a 
billowing floor in a queer little chariot; 
the man with the strength-testing 
machine, whose favorite ballyhoo is 
“Where have all the strong men gone?” 
the man who guesses your weight; 
“Have you seen Stella ?”—a young per- 
son in white tights who poses in front 
of a- lantern which throws queerly 
colored decorations over and about her; 
and a hundred more. 

But, if anything, Steeplechasé Park 
is typical of Coney—a -great glass- 
enclosed area where one may break 
one’s neck with the greatest ease and 
celerity. .At the entrance one buys a 
combination ticket for fifty cents, enti- 
tling one to a fling at everything in 
stock. And then the trouble begins. 
To get in the park, you walk through a 
revolving barrel that upsets you eight 
or ten times in its fifteen feet in length; 
next a series of chutes, turning, twist- 
ing chutes, and straight chutes, each a 
little steeper and longer than the other. 

They do not lack patrons. For 
these strenuous amusements, the park 
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has made provision: the boys are. 
given striped, vari-colored overalls ; the 
girls—some of them—wear many-col- 
ored bloomer. costumes,—Pierrot, I 
believe they’re called—with hats to 
match. The intention of the makers of 
these garments was that they should 
fall about the ankle; but the girl who 
goes to Coney likes best to tuck them 
up around her knees. 

They’re everywhere, these queerly 
costumed merrymakers. They come 
tumbling down the long ‘slides, their 
sisters who have not taken to the bloom- 
ers, with their skirts flying about their 
necks; legs and arms entangled; hair 
fallen down—all shrieking and yelling. 

Toppling bridges confront you, sway- 
ing perilously as you try to cross; the 
floor under you suddenly sags and starts 
jumping back and forth; a gust of air 
comes up and blows the women’s skirts 
about their ears; there’s the human 
pool-table, with its revolving ‘disks 
which throw its human cargo—alter- 
nate boys and girls—en masse into long 
chutes; and the swimming-tank and 
the dance-hall and the children’s toy 
department. 

There’s a plenty there alone, for a 
whole afternoon and evening. 

Bedelia described it for me. “It’s the 
greatest roughhouse in the world,” she 
decided. 


UT in spite of my persuasions, my 

invitation to ride the chutes, even 
though my stomach protested, and my 
sweetly-sweet disposition, Bedelia 
eschewed what goes at Coney for pleas- 
ure-making devices. 

As I limped home with her from the 
subway, I mentioned the fact. 

“T guess I’m getting old,” sighed 
Bedelia. “First I got mad because a 
boy wanted to kiss me,—such a nice 
compliment,—and then I didn’t even 
want to get myself all mauled up in 
those chutes and things. Well,” she 
remarked, throwing back her shoulders, 
“I’ve got to be dignified, haven’t I?” 

For, you see, Bedelia and I are to be 
married next week. 
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A New View of 


“Diamond Jim” 


millions of dollars; as the presi- 
dent of ten corporations, with 
six suites of private offices 
scattered around New 
York City; as the 
man-about-town who 
never takes a drink, 
who has never 
smoked, who never 
plays cards and 
who, although he 
is the member of 
eighteen “clubs, 
has never played” 
a game of_ bil- 
liards or pool; 
and as the man 
who is always at 
his office before nine 
o'clock each week-day 
morning. Perhaps 
that’s a new view of 
“Diamond Jim.” . 
“T go to the the- 
ater every week-day 
night,” he says, “to 
concerts on Sunday 
and to a few cabarets 
mixed in. I’ve never 
gone on a pass, and 
I’ve never gone 
alone. I went to see 
one play—‘Evange- 
line’ — twenty - five 
times; I frequently 
go to a play eight or 
ten times. I never criticise 
adversely ; I always boost. 
“*Forget-Me-Not,’ with 
Rose Coghlan, was the great- 
est comedy I have ever seen ; 
and I like comedy best of all, 
straight comedy and musical 
comedy. I like the 
a comedians and the 
Brady. pretty girls. And 
as I grow older, I 
Photograph copy- Jike the theater 


righted by Under- 


od & Und d, ” 
wood&Undervood, more and more. 


| The Champion 
| First- Nighter 


| S first-nighters go, there # 
| A is one who goes them ‘ 
“>—} all a little better. He 
was christened James 
Buchanan Brady, but 
for the last decade, 
at least, Broadway 
has known him as 
“Diamond Jim,” 

because of the 
water, variety 
and profusion 
of his gems. 

And from be- 

ing a White 
Way character, 
he has become a 
national character. 

There is such a thing, 
however, as taking 
James Buchanan Brady 
seriously. It is a thing 
his business rivals 
have found advis- 
able. But Broadway 
prefers him as a 
Broadway figure: it 
knows him for his 
eight automobiles, his 
prodigality, the nim- 
bleness, for a man of 
sixty, of his dancing 
(and it. smacks its 
lips over the rumor 
that to every girl | 
with whom he dances 
he gives a twenty-dollar 
bill), his four tickets 
to every play-opening, 
and his appetite! 

It doesn’t know him 
as the man who started 
out at eleven years as 
a messenger-boy and 
who, through stages as 
a telegraph operator, a 
train dispatcher and a 
traveling salesman, 
has amassed several 
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Martha Hedman, of this year’s 

“Boomerang ” fame, and her sister, 

Marguerite Leslie, froma photograph 

taken at the time they went on the 
stage. 


| N the years before the Euro- 
| pean cataclysm, it was always 
| possible, in attempting a fore- 
cast of an approaching dramatic season, 
to describe accurately and in detail the 
plays that were to form one of its most 
important phases. In those days, ow- 
ing to the excessive activities of the 
New York jobbers in ‘dramatic art who 
delight in calling themselves producers, 
every year at the theaters in this coun- 
try was, to a considerable extent, an 
echo of the season immediately preced- 
ing in the theaters abroad. 

The easy formula of planning a new 
dramatic season by importing scores of 
ready-made productions has_ been 
changed to a marked degree by the 
stagnating effect of the war upon for- 
eign playwrights and theatrical produc- 
ers. The stages of London and Paris 
are no longer the happy hunting- 
grounds they once were for our native 
managers. On the contrary, the bal- 














The Plays That — 


WITH THE PARIS 
AND LONDON 
STAGES BARREN OF 
MATE RIAL Toa 
AMERICAN MAN- 
AGER -TUR'N:S *=TO 
THE AMERICAN PLAY- 
WRIGHT FOR THE 
GREATER MASS OF 
THE NEW SEASON'S 
DRAMATIC MATERIAL 


By Louis 
V. De Foe 


ance of trade in the annual exchange of 
plays has turned the other way. 

Nevertheless it is wrong to assume 
that the alliance of the two great 
branches of the English-speaking the- 
ater has been completely interrupted. 
If the best works of American writers 
are likely to be in greater demand than 
before in London in the coming’ season, 
it does not follow that our own stage 
is to be wholly deprived of interesting 
dramas by English authors. And the 
English dramas that are imported this 
fall will bring to our audiences a radi- 
cally changed set of interests which 
may prove decidedly welcome. 


AREFUL observation of the recent 

season in London—the fruits of 
which we are soon to know—reveals 
not only a strange inability on the part 
of many of the most able and prolific 
English dramatists to meet the. altered 
conditions in the theater, but also a 
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Are to Come 


Editor's Note: Mr. De Foe 
does not attempt, this early in the 
season, to make a complete fore- 
cast of the plays of the forthcom- 
ing year. Rather, he shows what 
will be the dramatic material 
which will be the foundation of 
the new season. This article is 
particularly interesting for the 
reason that it outlines a new con- 
dition—the American theater al- 
most wholly dependent upon the 
American playwright. True, there 
are a few new plays coming from 
London, though none from Paris; 
but the great bulk of the theater's 
offerings will be made in America. 


rd 


radical change in the taste and point 
of view of English audiences. One 
authoritative critic has epitomized this 
change. He writes: 


No longer are we interested in inter- 
minable and unprofitable discussions of 
sexual problems. .No longer does the 
play of sterilized emotion appeal to us 
as proof of the higher intellectuality. It 
is to simpler fare—frank farce, domestic 
sentiment bordering on sentimentality, 
and to full-flavored romance—that we 
turn with avidity. And it is from this 
return to elementals that we may confi- 
dently anticipate the regeneration of 
—— drama on healthier and broader 
ines. 


If this be the new tendency of the 
English theater; a full dozen of the 
most prominent dramatists, whose con- 
tributions would otherwise have found 
their way to this country next season, 
have not been able to cope with it. At 
least they have remained silent. Henry 
Arthur Jones preferred to produce his 


~ 





Martha Hedman as she appears toy 

day in “The Boomerang,” the Be- 

lasco comedy success in which she 

probably will appear for another 

season. 

cnly play within the year, “Cock o’ the 
Walk,” in New York. Hall Caine 
showed a similar desire to submit his 
futile, improbable “Margaret Schiller” 
to American opinion. Arnold Bennett, 
Granville Barker, R. C. Carton, C. 
Haddon Chambers, Hubert Henry 
Davies, James Bernard Fagan, John 
Galsworthy, George Bernard Shaw, 
Jerome K. Jerome, Edward Knoblauch 
and Alfred Sutro—these, produced no 
plays in London in the last season that 
will be seen on American stages in the 
next. 

A few other distinguished English 
dramatists were more venturesome. 
Their plays which held the prolonged 
attention even of a depressed British 
public have been eagerly pounced upon 
by our managers, and they may be de- 
scribed with confidence in this forecast 
of our next season’s events. 

One of,the most important in the list 
is Sir James Barrie’s “A Kiss for Cin- 
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Laurette Taylor and Phillip Merrivale in “The Wooing of Eve,” Miss Taylor's new 
play by her husband, J. Hartley Manners. 
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Madeline Delmar and Minnie Maddern Fiske in “Erstwhile Susan,” a play in which 


Mrs. Fiske probably will continue for another season. 
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derella,” which the Charles Frohman 
Company will present with Maude 
Adams as Cinderella at the approaching 
Christmas holidays. It is said to rep- 
resent Barrie both at his best and worst. 
In its ballroom scene, as visualized by 
the slum Cinderella, there is much of 
the real Barrie, the Barrie of “Peter 
Pan,” destined, like Peter Pan himself, 
never to grow up. 

But also there is much in it which 
London* audiences have found to be 
foolish and extraneous. There is a dis- 
jointedness about some of the scenes 
and an excess of treacly sentimentality 
‘which would not be tolerated in a less 
affectionately known dramatist. ~ Yet 
the whimsy and fantasy of the play are 
believed to be sufficient to secure its 
American popularity. 


HE real success of the last London 

season appears to have been W. 
Somerset Maugham’s comedy, “Caro- 
. line.” It is good news for American 
theater-goers that it will be produced 
in the fall with Margaret Anglin in its 
title character. 

Caroline. and Robert, the chief char- 
acters in the play, have been waiting 
for the fulfillment of their love for ten 
years, when the obstacle to their hap- 
piness is suddenly removed by the death 
of her husband. Thrown into each 
other’s arms, they discover, however, 
that their happiness really lies in their 
mutual unattainableness. 

Mr. Maugham will be represented on 
the American stage next season also by 


“Our Betters,” which is said to be in’ 


the same category with “Caroline” as 
a comedy of mordant wit and observa- 
tion. The plan now is to present Ethel 
Barrymore in its leading character. 
We shall also draw on the recent 
London season for “Please Help 
Emily,” by H. M. Harwood, a drama- 
tist little known here. The success of 
this comedy was gained by the endless 
opportunities offered to Gladys Cooper, 
a charming ingénue of the London 
stage, for getting its hero into compro- 
mising situations from which he extri- 
cated himself by incomparable lying 
abilities. Here its heroine character 
will be acted by Ann Murdock, who 
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consequently will not appear in thes 
comedy of artist’s life, “Suki,” which? 
was tried out with her in the leading® 
part this spring. 3 
Walter Hackett’s London success, 7 
“The Barton Mystery,” is also to be® 
brought to America. Its hero, a7 
psychic detective, has provided, in Eng: 3 
land, H. B. Irving with the most in- 
tensely dramatic role in his career; and | 
this has been sufficient enticement to ™ 
induce William Gillette to attempt it 7 
here. q 
There are very dubious reports of Sir] 
Arthur Pinero’s only recent contribu- 7 
tion to the London stage, “The Big % 
Drum.” It is deseribed as an odd med- 7 
ley of love and authorship, full of 7 
turgid rhetoric and pompous unreality, 7 
New York producers have fought shy 
of this work,—which was severely han- 
dled by all the London critics—except — 
William A. Brady, who is considering © 
it favorably, since, on account of its 7 
leading feminine character, it promises 
to fit into Grace George’s repertory = 
plans. 4 
Louis N. Parker’s contribution to the 7 
London season has already come to this 4 


country. It is the romantic comedy @ 


“Mavourneen,” a picture of life in the J 
court of Charles II, into which an Irish “@ 
heroine brings a breath of wholesome @ 
charm and humor. John D. Williams, 4 
who distinguished himself in the spring 


by presenting John Galsworthy’s “Jus- 7 


tice,” made the American production 7 
in Chicago with Peggy O’Neil in the 7 
Trish character. The play had a short % 
run in the West. 


AFTER many fatalities and post- 7 

ponements, “Gamblers All” will 
have an American hearing when the * 
curtains rise on the new season. It is | 
an English drama by Mrs. Mary Mar- 7 
tindale, a daughter of Sir Charles © 
Young, who wrote “Jim the Penman.” 
There are reasons for believing that 
its accredited author really had little 
to do with it, and that it is revamped 
from one of her father’s unacted 
manuscripts. It is an exciting do- 
mestic story laid among characters rep- 
ee of the English upper middle 
class. 
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May Boley and Charlotte Greenwood in “So Long Letty.” 
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Photograph copyrighted by Victor Georg, Chicago 
David Warfield will shelve 
his new play, “Van Der 
Decken,” in which he is 
shown here, and revive his 
greatest success, “The Music 

aster.” 










next 
autumn to add “King Richard II” to 
the list of Shakespearean plays in 


Sir Herbert Tree returns 


which he is now known, and also 
to appear in “Colonel Newcombe,” 
founded upon Thackeray’s novel. 
Probably the Shakespeare tercen- 
tenary had much to do with Sir Herbert 
Tree’s good fortune last season in 
New York; however that may be, he 
has become one of the best-liked Eng- 
lish actor-managers who now visit us. 
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Nor is Sir Herbert the only London 
actor-manager who has enjoyed the 
hospitality of American playgoers. 
Cyril Maude will find it advantageous 
to come back in the fall to produce a 
new play, the inimitable “Grumpy,” 
in which he first established himself 
firmly, having been worn threadbare 
after three seasons’ constant use. He 
will appear in a new comedy by C. Had- 
don Chambers, revolving around a 
strongly accentuated eccentric character 
of mingled humorous and_ pathetic 
appeal. 

In contrast to the considerable part 
which London dramatists and actors 
will play in the next season is the com- 
plete demoralization of the stage in 
Paris. It is safe to prophesy that noi 
one play written by a French author 
since the war began will be acted in 
this country in the next two years to 
come. Yet this utter sterility redounds 
to the glorious credit of the French. 
France’s dramatists, actors, managers, 
musicians, even her conservatoire teach- 
ers, are fighting the battles of her 
people along the farflung entrench- 
ments of the western battle front, as 
aviators, ambulance-drivers or soldiers. 
Should it not be the pride of France 
that this is so? 


NEVITABLY the _ unproductiveness 
of the theater abroad during the past 
year will bring the native playwrights’ 
golden opportunity in the months to 
come. The projects of no theatrical 
season are complete until the last cur- 
tain is rung down on its final play; but 
let us consider some of our native ma- 
terial that is being prepared for the new 
season of 1916-17. 

The persistent popularity of “The 
Boomerang,’ most innocuous of come- 
dies, has convinced David Belasco that 
the heydey of the gentle, sentimental 
play, with optimism as.its keynote and 
without any of those qualities which 
tend to upset the mental serenity of 
audiences, has arrived. It will be his 
aim in the new season to keep his audi- 
ences in a mellow, unruffled mood. So 
he will shelve “Van Der Decken,” in 
which David Warfield has not yet been 
seen in the East, and present this gifted 













star in a revival of what, perhaps, was 
his greatest success in the past, “The 
Music Master.” 

Mr. Belasco has also enlisted the 
much demanded services of that re- 
markably prolific fat boy of the drama, 
Roi Cooper Megrue, and will continue, 
but under another title, “The Lucky 
lellow,” which fully satisfied expecta- 
tions when it was tried out a few weeks 
last spring. 

The great possibilities of any collab- 
oration by Horace Hodges and T. 
Wigney Percyval, as demonstrated by 
the long popularity of “Grumpy,” has 
not escaped the vigilant Belasco. 
Months ago they completed a comedy, 
yet unnamed, in which the manager in- 
tends at the outset of the season to pre- 
sent Frances Starr. It will afford her 
a rather light and vivacious role, in 
striking contrast to the serious parts 
she has acted in “The Easiest. Way,” 
“The Secret” and “Marie-Odile.” 


RACE GEORGE, under the guid- 

ance of her husband William A. 
Brady, will continue the repertory proj- 
ect successfully begun last year, which 
holds such possibilities for the higher 
interests of dramatic art in_ this 
country. Retaining the plays she has 
already produced, she will revive Mo- 
liére’s comedy, “The- School for 
Wives,” and probably Sir Arthur 
Pinero’s vicious “Tris.” It is possible, 
too, that she will appear as Lady Teasle 
in “The School for Scandal.” She fur- 
thermore has the promise of a new com- 
edy by George Bernard Shaw, whose 
standard she carried so triumphantly 
last season. Her temptation to produce 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s “The Big Drum” 
has already been noted. 

Miss George’s repertory plans will 
not be William A. Brady’s only interest 
in the theater next season. He proposes 
to produce “The Man Who Came 
Back,” by Jules Eckert Goodman, and a 
new play on the Jewish problem in 
which Mr. Goodman collaborated with 
Montagu Glass. He has also a melo- 
drama by that back-stairs playwright, 
Owen Davis. 

For the first time in a full quarter 
century John Drew will appear under 
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»pyrighted by Charles Frohman 

Ethel Barrymore will leave | 

the title role in “Our Mrs. 

McChesney,” and will be 

starred in “Our Betters,” a 

new play by W. Somerset 
augham. 


Vhotegraph ce 









a management other than that of the 
Frohmans. John D. Williams has 
wooed the perennial Drew from his old 
associations, and will present him in a 
dramatization which Langdon Mitchell 
has made of “Pendennis,” the title 
character of which should be neatly ad- 
justed to Mr. Drew’s abilities. 











T will be good news for all playgoers 
that Laurette T aylor is again to be- 
come an active factor on the native 
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stage after a year devoted to amusing 
London audiences. Her plans consti- 
tute a strictly domestic alliance, since 
her husband, J. Hartley Manners, is the 
author of the three plays in which she 
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Lola Fisher is to be one of the principals in a new play by Frederic and Fanny Hatton, 
“The Squab Farm,” the background of which is life in a moving-picture studio. 
career of one of the newly risen photoplay magnates suggested the play. 


The 


intends to act. One of these is “The 
Wooing of Eve.” In it she imperson- 
ates not an Irish lass, but a high-spir- 
ited American girl with a keen sense of 
humor and unbounded confidence im 








Photograph by Gould & Marsden, New York 

Charming Frances Starr enters a new field of stage endeavor, quite in contrast to “The 

Easiest Way” and “‘Marie-Odile.” David Belasco is to star her next season in a new 
comedy by Horace Hodges and T. Wigney Percyval, the authors of “Grumpy.” 


Erlanger’s contributions to the new 


muddled English household and inci- year. They will further embrace, with 
dentally becomes entangled once more the codperation of George Tyler, a con- 


herself, who sets things right in a badly 


in an almost forgotten love-affair. tinuance of George Arliss in Edward 
The play is to be a part of Klaw & Knoblauch’s “Paganini,” an embodi- 
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ment of the famous Italian violin-vir- 
tuoso which has not yet been seen in the 
East; and a melodrama wrought in 
twenty-four scenes by Bayard Veiller, 
who has done nothing worth mentioning 
since “Within the Law.” Others still 
are a comedy of American life with 
scenes laid on Long Island, by Hulbert 
Footner, author of “The Sealed Val- 
ley” and other novels, but yet unknown 
to fame as a playwright; and a drama 
by Jules Eckert Goodman which will 
have the great aid of Henry Miller as its 
star actor. 

Some of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
-famous characters are on their way to 
the footlights. Robert McLaughlin, 
whose “The Eternal Magdalene’’ last 
season showed traces of real ability in 
its author, has purchased the dramatic 
rights to Riley’s poem, “An Old Sweet- 
heart of Mine,” and is writing a roman- 
tic comedy, with scenes laid in Indiana, 
which will contain a number of Riley 
folk. 

There is a real departure from the 
groove of conventional play-writing in 
one of the announcements of the sea- 
son. It is an attempt by Laurence Fyre, 
in a curious three-act comedy, to reflect 
the humor, pathos and romance of the 
American negro. Its scenes are to be 
divided between North and South, and 
every character in the story belongs to 
the colored race, though all will be im- 
personated by white players. 


OR two years a farce, rather frankly 

named “His Bridal Night,’ has 
been playing hide - and - seek in the pi - 
geonholes of the managers’ desks. 
Lawrence Rising wrote it, but Margaret 
Mayo, the author of “Baby Mine” and 
“Twin Beds,” must have touched it up 
piquantly, for she has demanded that 
she be named as one of the collabora- 
tors. No doubt of the humorous qual- 
ity of the piece has risen in the mind of 
any producer who has read it; the dif- 
ficulty has been to find two actresses 
nearly enough alike in appearance to 
play its twin heroines. After A. H. 
Woods had twice forfeited advance 


royalties in order to control the play, 
he hit upon the musical-comedy danc- 
ers, the Dolly Sisters—Roszika and 
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Yancsi,—for. the roles. Neither has 
ever shown the slightest dramatic tal- 
ent; so it remains to be seen what will 
happen. 

Although. more than a year has 
elapsed since Charles Klein met his 
death on the Lusitania, the next season 
will present a specimen of his vigorous 
dramaturgy. It is “The Guilty Man,” 
a melodrama written in collaboration 
with Ruth Helen Davis and based on 
an idea obtained from a French story 
by Francois Coppée. It is claimed to 
have some of the thrill and suspense 
which made “Madame X” so excep- 
tionally successful. 

A. H. Woods, whose energies seem 
to be limitless, has included Frederic 
and Fanny Hatton in his forthcoming 
enterprises. The play of this domestic 
partnership is “The Squab Farm,” 
cleverly named, at least. Its back- 
ground is life in a moving-picture stu- 
cio. It is said to have been suggested 
by the career of one of the newly risen 
cinema magnates. Robert Edeson, Lola 
Fisher, Corinne Barker and Edward 
Ellis will represent its principal char- 
acters. 

The fine quality of “The Unchastened 
Woman” has made any new play from 
the pen of Louis Anspacher an event 
of the theater to be pleasantly antici- 
pated. So it is interesting to record 
that Mr. Anspacher has written a new 
romantic drama entitled “That Day,” 
in which it is now intended that his 
wife, Katherine Kidder,. will resume 
her career in the legitimate drama. 
Her role is said to resemble the one 
in which she once appeared with such 
success in “Mme. Sans Géne,;” Sardou’s 
Napoleonic play. 

Otis Skinner, the best exponent of 
romantic acting on the American stage, 
will put aside the capital satirical play 
by Henry Arthur Jones, “Cock o’ the 
Walk,” in favor of a modern comedy, 
yet unnamed, by Booth Tarkington, and 
will appear in it in New York at the 
Empire Theater. 


LANS of some of the stars, whose 
prestige enables them to be delib- 
erate in considering the projects of the 
impresarios, have not yet been settled. 




















\ few will continue in the plays in 
which they appeared last year in New 
York. Such prospects apply to Jane 
Cowl and John Mason in “Common 
Clay,” Leo Ditrichstein in “The Great 
lover,” Martha Hedman in “The 
Boomerang,” Emily Stevens in “The 
Unchastened Woman,” Mrs. Fiske in 
“FErstwhile Susan,’ Marie Tempest in 
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state to spread their gaudy wings, are 
“Little Miss Springtime,” composed by 
Emmerich Kolman, who wrote the 
music for “Sari,” to a libretto by Guy 
Bolton; “The Brazilian Honeymoon,” + 
in which Marguerite Namara will be 
the star; “The Amber Princess,” said 
to be of London origin, which will be 
produced by Cory, Williams and Riter; 











“A Lady’s Name” and Madge Kennedy 
in “Fair and Warmer.” 

The utter banality of a vast per- 
centage of the musical comedies makes 
it hardly worth while to include them 
in a forecast of an approaching season. 
Still, they form a part of the adventures 
of each theatrical year. A few which 
will presently emerge from a chrysalis 


The Dolly Sisters, Roszika and Yancsi, have been rehearsing in a farce, “His Bridal \,@ 
Night,” for which A. H. Woods for two years has sought actresses nearly enough alike 


in appearance to play its twin heroines. 


Emi aes | 
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a piece, yet unnamed, by Rennold Wolf 
and Louis Hirsch—the latter wrote the 
score of “Hello ’Frisco;” “So Long 
Letty,” which is having a successful 
career in Chicago; and a new Irish 
romantic opera now being composed by 
Victor Herbert to a book by Henry 
Blossom—which, at a guess, ought to 
be the best of the lot. 











Photographic copy by Isabella Studio, Chicago 
“A Peasant Girl,” by Samuel Kennedy—an 


example of pointellism. 








| Tees axe of ab- 
| | stract art, breaking 
Pall away from their prece- 
dent-following* brothers, have 
started little less than a revolu- 
tion in Chicago’s art circles, 
where, more so perhaps than any- 
where else, old standards have 
been adhered to with tenacity. 
Abstract art is, in its simplest 
and most concise expression, the 
breaking-down of conventional 
and academic barriers. It gives 
full play to the imagination in 
line, color and composition; its 
antithesis is realism. Riot of 
color and entangle- 
ment of line typify Alexander Rob- 
SFT inson’s “Persian 
a transcription Of 41d Slave Girl,” 
human joys and typical of a cer- 
sorrows. tain school of 
In theor y the impressionism. 


Copyrighted by the 


higher tones repre- Art Institute, Chicago 
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The Synchromist 
And His Art 





BREAKING DOWN ALL 
CONVENTIONAL AND 
ACADEMIC BARRIERS 


By Giselle D’ Unger 








SYNCHROMIST AND HIS ART 


Photographic copy by Frederick O. Bemm, Chicago 


“The Drama of Life,” by George Alfred Williams, an unusual bit of abstract art. 


sent the clear light of self-knowledge, 
the desired, the self-placed ideal ; under- 
tones signify human frdilities and fail- 
ures. 

Pointellism—which, by the way, is 
the Urban method of painting scenery— 
is in the spirit of abstract art, and has 
been em- 
ployed 
bril- 
liantly by 
Samuel 
Kennedy. 
a. ‘A 
Peasant 
Girl,” for 
example, 
the pig- 
m.e nt. s 
are laid 
on in 
minute 
spots or 
lines. 


“Cats,” by 
Gordon 
Ertz. 





Alexander Robinson, an American 
living in Paris, who has made himself 


known as a genius in aquarelles; 
Jerome Blum, sometimes called a post- 
impressionist; Gordon Ertz, Harry L. 
Engle, John H. Carlsen, John E. 
Phillips and George Alfred Williams — 


these are 





some of 
the better- 
known ex- 
ponents of 
this new 
and revolu- 
tionary 
school. 

“Change 
is the 
pulse of 
life” —that 
i-s°° tive 
motto of 
Synchrom- 
ists. 


“The Vam- 
pire,” by 
Gordon Ertz. 








Making “Movies” 


A FILM PRODUCER 
SAYS. TREY ARE 
ALREADY ON THE 
DOWNWARD ROAD 
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Oliver Morosco. 


HAVE come upon a situation that seems 
to me to be quite novel—a motion-picture 

‘manufacturer who believes—and has the 
courage to say what he believes—that the motion pic- 
tures are doomed as a rival of the spoken drama. But 
he is, it is true, also a theatrical producer. 

“My own photoplay-producing company has been 
successful from the beginning,” Oliver Morosco, the 
Los Angeles theatrical magnate, told me, “but I feel 
that it and every other film-producing company wil! 

soon go into a decline. The motion pictures will 

2) go down fighting, but they will go down never- 

theless.” 

He went on to say to me that conditions had 
proved to him that the spoken theater always 
would hold the ascendancy; that he intends to 
fight the films from now 6n even if he wrecks his 
own film-company in so doing. 

This was Mr. Morosco’s declaration of war: 

“I intend to give battle to the motion-picture busi- 
ness with every ounce of strength at my command. To 
the successes I now have in the field of spoken drama 
I propose to add more successes. This will be one of 


ry 








OliverMorosco, % 

reer iesesne my weapons. 
and motion-pic- “Already the sun of the motion pictures is setting. 
turemanagerand I do not believe it will set entirely; I believe that 


producer, is an 
all-around ath- 
lete. This unu- 
sual photograph 


motion pictures will last forever, but that they wil! 
exist in their proper groove, which will in no way 
conflict with the great demand of the people for 
shows himdoing a seaph by the spoken drama. 
On Gr-SPrINg. Stagg, Los Angeles ““But,’ people say, ‘how about your own photo- 
play plant?’ That is another situation. My film-company has been a big success. 
and so long as there is money to be made in the picture game, I will stay in it. 
But if, as I believe the future will show, the moving-picture industry is on the 
wane, then my photoplay-company will go down with its guns firing and its 
flags waving. : 
_ “There is no question that the moving-picture demand and popularity is wan- 
ing,” he continued; “and by the same sign the spoken drama is returning to its 
former commanding position in leaps and bounds. 

“There is no proof of this needed. You have only to look at the hundreds— 
in fact, thousands—of moving-picture houses throughout the land that have 
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and Fighting Them 


By Miles Overholt 
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din, 
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closed within 
the past six 
months; you 
have only to 
read your daily 
paper. every 
morning to see | 
the announce- | 
ments of the 
crumbling of 
great moving- 
picture com- 
panies that a 
year or even 
six months 


ago 

were 

paying 

a their 
melioat stockholders 
a bread: great divi- 
jump. dends; you 


have only to 
read of the doz- 
Photograph ENS Of 
LosAngeks picture- 

concerns 
that are 
dashing 
desperately 

into a merger scheme 
to cut the tremendous expenses that are 
not justified by the returns from their 
sales. 

“It takes no expert to see that the 
public is rapidly tiring of the sameness 
of theme, inferior production and 
punchless sort of film that compose 
eighty per cent of the present moving- 
picture output. There are about twenty 
per cent of motion-picture releases that 
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are worthy. This one-fifth 
part is just about 
the proportion of 
the moving - pic- 
ture business that 


Fem 


will sur- 















vive. The rest will go. 
“The moving- picture 
“ game is not go- ing to die 
out and be 
forgotten. Its 
novelty simply 
has 


worn 
off. Its 
y opular- 
ity was 
based 
A on nov- 
y elty, 
and 
that has gone. 
Moreover photoplays are limited to the 
expression of emotions by facial 
or physical acts,—barring the 
voice,— and that means its 
downfall. The people are tir- 
ing of just that. There will 
continue to be good moving 








































pictures, for the public will 
always want them, but 
there will be but a small 
percentage of the present 
output, and they will be 
based upon a real 


appeal to the people 
and not upon a basis of 
novelty. 

“There will be a place 
and a demand for pho- 
toplays containing good 
stories, good acting, fine 


produc- 
tion and all Walking on his i s 
hands. 


that goes to f dal 
make a good’ =” py 
picture; and gg 
it will be the 
compa- 
nies and pro- 
ducers capa-~ 
ble of giving 


these pic- 
tures 
that Photo- 
. ph by 
wii 11 Stage 
sure- Angeles 
vive.” PE Al a aod 
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New 
Costumes 
Seen 


On the 
Stage 


INDIVIDUALITY IN 
DRESS AS EXPRESSED 
BY ACTRESSES 
WHO MAKE A 
BUSINESS OF WEAR- 
ING CLOTHES WELL 


. i 


HARLOTTE 

GREENWOOD 
appears in “So Long 
Letty,” wearing an 
afternoon dress of 
white serge. The 
skirt is plain, the 
waist in one piece, 


- and the overskirt is 


of apron effect, bor- 
dered with a hand- 
embroidered band. 
The whole. dress is 
trimmed with fur. 
The sleeves are of 
white chiffon. 


Photograph by 
Moffett Studio, 
Chicago 





‘ 
Photograph by Floyd, New York 


LEO MAY- 

FIELD in “The 
Blue Paradise.” Here 
is pictured Miss May- 
field’s new idea of 
wearing on the arm 
flowers to match the 
gown (designed by 
Maison Bernard). 
The dress is an orchid 
shade of maline 
edged with tulle, with 
a bodice of panne 
velvet. The flowers 
are orchids. 


Photograph copyrighted hy 
Aime Dupont, New York 





LEO MAYFIELD (Mrs. Cecil Lean) in “The Blue Paradise,” 

gowned in a Maison Bernard creation of white French organdie, 
trimmed with Delft-blue ribbon. The hat is of pink chiffon, with 
a band of Delft-blue ribbon. 
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RANCES CAMERON in Oliver Morosco’s “So Long Letty,” 

wearing a hoop-skirt evening gown of apple green, with a green 
taffeta foundation edged with a gold-lace puff trimmed with blue 
and gold roses. The gown has six pointed overskirts of rainbow 
colors, bound with gold braid; a solid rhinestone bodice; a broad 
sash to match the colors in the overskirts; and cloth-of-gold panta- 
lets trimmed with gold-lace ruches and blue roses. 


Photograph by Moett Studio, Chicago 





Art and Cookery 


EDITH ROBERTS IS PUR- 
SUING BOTH OF THEM e 


[ am (HE isn’t much — bigger 

S | than a doll, and so it 

| is difficult to under- 
stand how the collegian could 
have erred. But err he did. 
He saw her. in a photoplay; 
he hunted up Mother Roberts 
and, explaining how greatly 
he had been impressed by 
Daughter Edith, grandly asked 
permission to call. 

“Good gracious me, young 
man!” gasped Mother Roberts. 
“Do you know how old she is?” 

one 
can’t be 














Photograph hy 
Unity Stud‘o, 
New York, 


too old for me!” said the young | 

student fervently. 

“Maybe not,” returned her mother, 7 
with compressed lips, “but she can be too 

young. And she is. She’s sixteen.” 

The college boy perspired and collapsed. 
Edith first went on the stage, in vaude- 

ville, when she was six years old, and until 9 

a year and a half ago, when she entered the J 
films, remained in the varieties. Her first 
photoplay experience was as an “extra” at 
@ ihe Imp-Universal studio, where she is 

now—as a leading woman, however. 

The change from the stage to films was made 
to give Edith a permanent home. The young 
lady herself objected vigorously, but her 
mother’s will prevailed. “Every girl should 
have home environment and should be taught-so 

qi that she can perform the customary household 
cneet 9: ee duties,’ argued Mrs. Roberts, and she made her arrange- 
ign rif ments accordingly. 

Edith Roberts, \ So Edith is making preparations for something more 
soon to be fe than a meré Career. She is studying the domestic arts 
seventeen. ‘ . : 

and sciences. 
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“T suggest that a series of pre-breakfast conversations be gotten up by an expert. . 


Will. You'll have time to glance over the hea: 
Here’s half of it for you.’ 


dlines while you are eating your grapefruit.’ 
(He gives her the classified-advertising section.).”" 


. . Wife: ‘Here's the paper, 
Husband: ‘Thanks. 


Standardizing Matrimony 


SOME SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 
FOR BRINGING IT UP TO DATE 


oy Frank 


R. Adams 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT T. REYNARD 


=| WIFE is the person you have 

A to wait for to get dressed 
on the evening when you've 
bought tickets for your favorite musi- 
cal comedy. And, conversely, a hus- 
band is the exasperating party who cuts 
himself while shaving and ruins a 
couple of dress ties by fussing with 
them for one hour on the occasion 
when you are invited to dinner at the 
home of the most particular people you 
know. 

Marriage as an -institution has ex- 
isted so long that it automatically has 
the sanction of our best people. Even 
I, the writer of this article, have no 











particular desire to abolish it entirely. 
Besides, I doubt if my wife would 
allow me. 

But I can suggest some improve- 
ments. Burbank improved potatoes; 
Edison improved Franklin’s brand of 
electricity; Ford improved transporta- 
tion ; but no one seems to bend any par- 
ticular attention: to improving matri- 
mony. It ought to be attended to. I 
don’t know how to accomplish the re- 
sults, but I do know where some of the 
defects lie; and I can see how a board 
of practical inventors and scientists, 
which would meet for the express pur- 
pose of modernizing marriage, could be 
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of inestimable value to the race. We 
certainly have men in this country who 
are able to improve on nature at least 
fifty per cent. 

For instance, the human organism is 
called a wonderful piece of machinery, 
but after all, does it compare favor- 
ably with a Ford? Has it attained the 
high state of standardization which 
characterizes the gasoline Pome- 
ranian? If you break your wrist, 
can you get a new one from the 
nearest repair-man for seventeen 
cents? You ~ cannot. 
The. chances are that Cri 
they will.have to make 
one to order or weld 
the old one to- 
gether again so 
that it will do 
temporarily —and 
they’ll charge you 
a hundred dollars 
or so for union 
labor and mate- 
rials. And in the 
matter of econ- 
omy of operation 


No. 
provement? Does the girl 
of sixteen fox-trot any 
better than her mother ? 
Does she dress any niftier, 
or is she any better judge 
of cocktails? No. Prog- 
ress is at a standstill.” 


anette 


“Task: Is the girl of to-day 
any better than your mother? 
an you see any im- 


i 
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there is no possible comparison. How 
far could you go on a quart of gasoline 
and a teaspoonful of cylinder oil? 


[ts the initial cost, upkeep and ex- 
pensive répairs on the average matri- 
monial *bus now in use that militate 
against its universal popularity. When 
you once get it, you know you'll have 
to keep on running it even with a flat 
tire and a busted differential. If mar- 
riage could be made as inexpensive and 
serviceable as the product of Hank the 
First, of Detroit, everybody would 
want a copy. You could get.a new one 
every year, and by trading in what you 
had, the cost would be merely nominal. 
Maybe Mr. Ford could be induced to 
turn his attention to this. Possibly it 
would appeal to him as part of his peace 
plan. Or Mr. Edison might consent to 
work out a more perfect device in his 
laboratory. If he would, the problem 
would be a long way toward solution. 
Edison has already shown a little what 


fe ee 


he can do. Did nature ever turn out 
anything like his phonograph? 

Wait. I know that all the comedy mar- 
ried men are about to say that she did 
when woman was created. But think a 
minute. 
correct? True, the nature-made article 
can do a monologue without rewinding ; 
but what good is a woman when you 
want to hear band-music or cathedral 
chimes or an imitation of a dog-fight? 
None at all, I tell you. A phonograph 
in the home on easy payments is the 
only way it can be done. Judge, pass 
Mr. Edison the gold medals. 


AND now to investigate the eligibility 
of Luther Burbank to a member- 
ship in the advisory board for the re- 
construction and standardization of the 
institution of marriage. “What “has 
he done?” you ask.. Did you see the 
potato before he turned his attention 


Is that statement absolutely « 


Ss 








we Pe 
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tc it? A miserable runt it was, small, 
pale and few to the hill. But Luther 
pruned it, fertilized it, watered it, flat- 
tered it; and now, gentlemen, it is 
one of the finest fruits of our great and 
glorious country. Why, only last sum- 
mer I saw one single solitary potato 


that tipped the scales at five pounds _ 


and three-quarters. Under Burbank’s 
gentle influence the wild, unlovely spud 
has become the’ sweetest flower that 
grows, its perfume wafting across the 
meadow-lands like the scent of daffo- 
dils, its branches proudly waving in the 
summer breeze, its grateful shade af- 
fording shelter from the sun to myriads 
of beautiful potato-bugs. 

Could not the human race stand 
some such improvement as_ that? 































“Or perhaps Mr. Burbank 
could instruct us how to prune 
our Wives’ present hats, to re- 


duce them a little at a time, 
a feather here, a bow and a 
buckle there .. . . until they 
could finally be cut away 
altogether.” 









* -_ 
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Without Luther have we progressed as" 
we should? I ask: Is the girl of to- 
day any better than your mother? No. 
(Thank you for the deafening ap- 
plause. John McCormack will step 
forward and sing “M-o-t-h-e-r Spells 
Mush.”) Seriously, can you see any 
improvement? Does the girl of sixteen 
fox-trot any better than her mother? 
Does she dress any niftier, or is she a 
better judge of cocktails? No. Prog- 
ress is at a standstill. Something ought 
to be done about it. Bring in Mr. Bur- 
bank. Take this seat next to Mr. Edi- 
son—that is, if Mr. Edison will kindly 
hold that electrical keyhole-locator in 
his lap. 


ASSUMING, for the purpose of 

argument, that the gentlemen 
above named, or others of equal 
ability, will agree to take on this great 
problem, I will offer for their consid- 
eration a few tentative suggestions 
which, if worked out practically, would 
do a great deal toward improving the 
race and the ancient institution 
of wedlock. 

The first stride toward the at- 
tainment of the ideal marriage 
would be, it seems to me, the de- 
velopment of the hatless wife. I 
don’t know how it could: be 
done—whether it would be best 
to remove and cremate all the 
hats that now exist or to inject a 
sort of a serum in all girls under 
five which would destroy in its 
incipiency the longing for head- 
gear. Or perhaps Mr. Burbank 
could instruct us how to prune 
our wives’ present hats, to reduce 
them a little at a-time, a feather 
here, a bow anda buckle there, 
-until, without their noticing it at 
all, they could finally be cut 
away altogether. Or maybe a 
little nitric acid applied daily 
would remove them as it does 
warts. 

I say I am not sure how it 
could be done, but I know that 
the result would be eminently 
desirable—and practical, too. 
We have the seedless raisin 
and the hornless phono- 
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graph—why not the hatless wife? If 
-you are married, you can see for your- 
self how this would start things toward 
a millennium; and if—ahem—you, by 
any chance, are not so fortunate, one 
of your married friends will explain it 
to you. Or I will be your friend and 
put you wise. 

Do away with the female lid, and 
you can go to your office on the first of 
the month through the main thorough- 
fares and enter your apartment at night 
by the front stairway instead of using 
the customary fire-escape. If you still 
don’t get the idea, being a bachelor, I 
may as well point out that the femi- 
nine brain is not considered sufficiently 
protected by a substantial three-dollar 
derby for winter wear and a hold-over 
straw for the heated term. No, noth- 
ing resembling that. There must be 
straw hats to keep off sunstroke in 
January and February, an- Easter bon- 
net for Easter, a fur cap for the July 
cold snap, an early fall chapeau for 
August tenth, a later fall toque for 
August twenty-fifth, and a _ winter 
knockabout for the middle of Septem- 
ber. Those are just for ordinary, 
everyday street wear. Besides, there 
are special theater hats, dancing caps, 
riding hats and boudoir caps,—every- 
thing but thinking caps,—and none of 
these ever looks like anything to 
the owner after it has been worn 
half a dozen times. 

And for some inexplicable rea- 
son, it is possible for five cents’ 
worth of straw, a quarter’s worth 
of ribbon and a ten-cent buckle to 
be arranged by a skillful milliner in 
such a juxtaposition that the result 
costs somebody forty: dollars. This is 
a mild example. If there should be five 
square inches of fur added to it or a 
couple of brightly colored feathers, the 
resulting damage to the monthly state- 
ment as filed with the auditing depart- 
ment is too horrible to contemplate. 

The elimination of the sky-piece will 
also have a beneficial effect upon the- 
ater-going. It will make it possible 
for the paying spectator back of the 
first row to see what happens during 
the first half of the first act, instead of 
waiting until about two thousand dol- 
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lars’ worth of Paris creations, between 
him and the footlights, have been: re- 
moved. For, be it known, it is physi- 
cally impossible for the squaw mind to- 
conceive of even loosening a hatpin 
until the house is dark and the curtain 
is on its way up. 


AND now while we’re on the subject 

+ of ladies’ hats, I want to make a 
suggestion for an improvement imme- 
diately under them. By some scien- 





“A wife is the person you have to wait for to get dressed 
on the evening when you’ve bought ti for your 
favorite musical per. 


tific process, doubtless quite within the 
range of the mental powers of our 
board, it would be advisable to remove 
or anesthetize that portion of the 
feminine cerebrum which is the seat of 
her desire to accompany -her husband 
on business trips. Why on earth should 
your wife want to go to Des Moines, 
Iowa, or New York, New York, when 
you have to make a flying excursion to 
either city to close up a contract? 
What good does it do? She'll only see 
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sorts of silk businesses with embroid- 
ery and lace on them that will make 
everybody’s heart ache until they belong 
to her. And what becomes of that stag 
poker-party you planned to pull off 
with John Doe, Richard Roe and all 
the other old college chums while you 
were away? It goes, blows up, knocked 
into a cocked hat or whatever shape 

“i, they are wearing at that 





“A husband is the exasperating party who ruins a couple of dress 
ties by fussing with them for one hour when you are invited to 
dinner at the home of the most particular people you know.” 


time. Your wife doesn’t care for 
poker-parties and is afraid to stay 
alone at night in a strange hotel. Good 
night, boys; sorry, but I can’t stay. 
Well, if you insist, just one more 
round. Make mine a jigger of cloves, 
this time, Bill. Preparedness is my 
motto. 


NOTHER item which will have to 
be straightened out before I could 
conscientiously advise\a trusting friend 


‘case may be. 
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- more hats she can’t live without and all 


of either sex to take a seat in the matri- 
monial chute is the problem of dividing 
the little old mazuma which is crowded 
into the protesting hands of the boss 
(alleged) of the family every Saturday 
night or each first of the month, as the 
It seems like a simple 
problem, but it isn’t. The difficulty lies 
in convincing the beautiful half of the 
sketch that the party who goes. shop- 
ping for rent, gas-bills, monthly garage- 
accounts, life-. and fire-insur- 
ance, butcher, grocer, doctor and 
dentist bills and the like is en- 
titled to a larger share of the 
stipend than the one who has to 
settle for manicures, shampoos, 
club dues and soda-water. Of 
course, it is quite 
easy to prove that 
she is wrong by ref- 
erence to “overhead 
expense” and “fixed 
charges,” but it is 
quite a different mat- 
ter to make her understand what 
you mean; and after all, what is 
the use of being right if nobody 
knows it but yourself? It’s 
easier to divide even in the first 
place. I admit that I can’t settle 
this financial question to my 
own satisfaction, and I hereby 
pass the buck to the board of 
strategy. 

Rather more easily remedied 
than the problem I have stated 
is the time-worn hook-and-eye 
controversy. There is no ques- 
tion but that hooks and eyes 
should be abolished, and the 
safety-pin of commerce or the 
ingenious and efficient bachelor’s 
button be substituted. All that 
is necessary is a firm stand by a sturdy 


body of pioneers, and this reform will 


be accomplished without bloodshed. 
Let me have the names of those who, 
on a given date, say January one, nine- 
teen seventeen, will emancipate them- 
selves once and for all from broken 
finger-nails, profanity and the crouch- 
ing and strained position of the Ameri- 
can husband attempting to fasten a 
misses’-size eveniag gown over a per- 
tect thirty-eight figure. (Note to bach- 
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elors: Thirty-eight is as high as they 
go, no matter what the actual measure- 
ment is. Remember that. It may come 
handy some day.) 


MORE important even than physical 
improvements for the happiness of 

the wedded couple are a 

few reforms in _ante- 

breakfast conversation. I 

suppose more homes have 

been disrupted by saying 

the wrong thing to the 

unfed human animal than 

by all the French triangles 

in de Maupassant’s com- 

plete works. Many a 

marital caravel has foun- 

dered: on the rock of some 

such remark as “You 

don’t love me 

any more, or 

you _ wouldn’t 

read that old 

newspaper,” 

or “I sup- 

pose you've 

got a head- 

ache this morn- 

ing from that 

directors’ meet- 

ing you say you 

attended last 

night.” (Ouch! 
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contemplating matrimony. There could 
be half a dozen of these, so that they 
could be changed often enough so as 
not to get monotonous. 

I append a sample of what I mean. 
The husband and wife should each 
learn cues and lines and act out the in- 

dicated “business” just as 
if they were in a play. 


HusBAND 
(Returning from 
his cold shower.) 
Wake up, Clara. 


WIFE 
(Springing from 
bed 


ed. 
All right, Will. I trust 
you are feeling well. 


HusBAND 
Perfect. 
(Even 
though he 
really feels 
like the 
devil and is 
shiver- 
ing lke a 
Spanish 
castanet.) 


WIFE 
Good! I’ll be 


_ 
x 


= 
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“There is no question but that hooks and eyes should be abolished, and the safety-pin of commerce or the ingen- 


ious and efficient bachelor’s button be substituted. All that is necessary is a firm stand 


pioneers, and this reform will be accomplished without bloodshed.” 


The husband winces as he notices the 
. accent on the “say.”’) 

Now, to correct this condition I sug- 
gest to the board of advisers that a 
series of pre-breakfast conversations 
be gotten up by an expert and that they 
be learned verbatim by every couple 


dressed in a jiffy, and we'll have break- 
fast together. 

(Business of dressing in silence. 
This takes the place of remarks 
about what a rotten day it is, that 
he will probably be late at the 
office, and it’s funny why there are 


by a sturdy band of 


‘ 
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never two socks of the same pair 
back from the laundry at the same 
time.) 

(They go to the dining-room.) 


WIFE 
Here’s the paper, Will. You'll have 
time to glance over the headlines while 
you are eating your grapefruit. 


HusBAND. 
Thanks. Here’s half of it for you. 
(He gives her the classified-ad- 
vertising section, which he does 
not want himself. Neither does 
she, but she must not expect too 
much. In a later lesson, we'll 
make him keep the classified sec- 
tion himself, and be cheerful about 
it, too.) 
WIFE 
The coffee is delicious. 


HusBAND 
Isn’t it? 

(Even if it is cold and tastes as 
if it were made out of a mess of 
last year’s whortleberries. What 
are whorileberries, anyhow?) 


WIFE 
I may be in town shopping to-day. 


HusBAND 
If you are, call at the office and I'll 
take you to lunch. 

(If you think this is going too 
far, wait a minute. The answer is 
all framed up for you; don’t for- 
get that.) 

WIFE 


Thanks, but I wouldn’t think of it. 
I knew how busy you are, and that my 
coming to the office throws you all 
out. 
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(See, it works out all right and 
everybody feels virtuous without 
really having done anything.) 


HusBAND 

(Gets up from table.) 
Not at-all, dear. 

(He feels pretty fair now. Noth- 
ing unpleasant has occurred, and 
he sprinkles in a few. “dears” of 
his own accord.) 


WIFE 
Are you through breakfast so soon? 


HusBaND 
Yes. Don’t get up. Good-by, dear. 
(Kisses her.) 


WIFE 
Good-by. If you should be detained 
this evening, telephone so that I wont 
wait dinner for you. 
(Husband goes out humming 
happily to himself.) 


IMPLE, isn’t it? No divorce ahead 
for a couple that starts the day that 
way, is there? 

I intended to include in this paper a 
paragraph or two about pruning the 
family tree before matrimony, a few 
suggestions about buying a bouquet or 
a box of candy occasionally, and in- 
struction in the gentle art of flattering 
a helpmeet in such a way that it doesn’t 
cost you the price of a new dress; but 
I shall have to leave those things until 
some other time, as my wife is waiting 
for me to come and hook her dress up 
the back. She is going downtown to 
buy a new hat with the money I may 
get for this article. She says she has 
to have it in order to accompany me on 
my trip to New York next week. 


SHAKESPEARE AND FRIENDSHIP 


EORGE M. COHAN and Sam Harris have been business partners and play- 
mates for more than a decade. Also they married sisters. Whenever George 

M. Cohan writes a play, Sam Harris thinks it is the most wonderful masterpiece 
ever achieved. Recently Mr. Harris dropped in at a rehearsal of a Cohan play. 

“How do you like it?” asked Mr. Cohan. 

“Great!” applauded Mr. Harris. 

“Great!” snorted Mr. Cohan. “I suppose that if I brought you Shakespeare’ s 
‘Merchant of Venice’ and told you I wrote it, you’d say it was great.” 

“Maybe,” replied Mr. Harris cautiously. “But that’s carrying friendship 
pretty far.” 








Down to 


Brass Tacks 


* Mademoiselle Chapine. 


ADEMOISELLE CHAPINE, hav- 
| ing won first prize for opera in the 
L--=)} Paris Conservatoire, began her 
stage career in grand opera. Then she 
deserted to enter musical comedy, which she 
considered more interesting. Now she has left 
musical comedy for vaudeville. 

“Tt means,” she said, “that I am progress- 
ing. I am gradually working my way into 
the vital things of entertainment. Most grand 
operas are piffle, with only an occasional bit 
of good in them; musical comedy, compared 
one for one against grand opera, has more of 
the direct appeal; and vaudeville is all direct 
appeal—concentrated appeal. So I feel that 
I am getting down to real things NOW 4, craohs 
—down to brass tacks, as you say.” >» aes 
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The third adventure of Mr. Leonard 
Forsythe, handsome leading man 
and talkof the moving-picture world 


An ldyl 
Of the Fillums 


OUR ELEGANT HERO 
FINDS HIMSELF CON- 
FRONTED WITH A 
ROMANCE, BUT HE 
USES HIS BRAIN TO 
GREAT ADVANTAGE 


By #: A. Fried ma-an. 


Author of ‘‘An Idol of the Fillums,’’ 
“The Worm Turns,’ the “Art 


Furber’’ series, etc. 


LeU RAT ED: Boe Pe FOX 





| F I was to tell anybody how 
| | many letters I am getting per 
| day since I joins the Romance 
Moving Picture Company, nobody 
would believe me. Thousands of peo- 
ple is writing me from all over to say 
my work is the talk of the whole 
moving-picture world. 

Also many young girls writes to ask 
me to use my influence and get a job 
in the movies for them. I always an- 
swers by saying I will use my influence, 
and then throws their letters in the 
waste-paper basket. This is only busi- 
ness, because if you answers by saying 
you are not no intelligence-office, then 
they gets sore and will not come to see 
your pictures no more. It costs only a 2 
cent stamp,to be polite and at the same 
time to keep yourself before the public. 

Why am I telling you all this? I am 
telling you all this not because it gives 
me a chancet to blow my own horn, 
but because among the thousands of 
letters I gets, there comes a letter from 
Phyllis Whitcombe, the daughter of 
Ralph R: Whitcombe, the millionaire 

















I goes into his office 
with fires in my eyes 


and ready to punch his 
head. 
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railroad president, etc.,- telling me how 
much she admires my style in pictures 
and how she longs to be a moving- 
picture actress, etc. I thinks a long 
time of how she should be answered, 
and then I writes her the following 
elegant letter: 


My dear Miss Whitcombe: 

You will take my advise and stay out 
of the moving-picture business. The 
place for a multimillionaire’s daughter 
is at home. There is too many tempta- 
tions for the daughter of a multimil- 
lionaire in the moving-picture business. 
Everybody will be after her money, tell- 
ing her what a grand actress she is, how 
handsome she is, etc., and I judges by 
the picture which you are sending me of 
you that you are not handsome. Far 
from it! F 

I am telling you this so you will think 
it over and be grateful to me in later 
life, and not because I am a married 
man and there is no chancet for me to 
marry all them millions. Now I hopes 
you will be grateful to me for giving 
you this good advise, and on that ac- 
count that you will keep it to yourself 
I am married, because if the same leaks 
out it will hurt me in my busiress. 

Please show this letter to your father 
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so he can see for himself how square I 
am. I would like to meet your. father. 
I have got some ideas for a fillum off 
which he can make more money than off 
railroads and which will put “The Birth 
of a Nation” in the backwoods. Maybe 
your father, which lives so near the 
Romance studios, could come to see me 
on his way downtown or, if necessary, 
I could come to see him. 

On no account would I grant you an 
interview unless the same was held in 
the presence of your father. If your- 
father brings you along with him to the 
studio, I will give you more good rea- 
sons why you should not be in pictures, 
and also, at the same time, I could talk 
over with him this elegant proposition. 
I am not in this proposition for money. 
I do not care for money. I am in this 
proposition for fame. Your father is 
more than welcome to all the mor.ey he 
makes by going into this bonum fido 
proposition with me. 

I am until then 

yours respectably, 
LeonarD ForsyTHE. 


P. S. Please find enclosed of me a 
photograph of which I have a right to 
be proud. It is the only one of the 
many hundreds tooken of me which does 
me justice. I am also sorry you do not 
like me in the “Philanthrowfist” as much 
as you do in “The Soul of a Syren.” This 
alone proves what I told you before, 
namely, that you would never do for 
pictures. You lack the true feeling of 
an artist which is necessary for pic- 
tures. Ask your own dear father if 
I am not right. 


SHOW the boss this letter before 

sending the same and he goes up in 
the air and calls me all kinds of a 
damn fool. “You must have 2 or 3 
throats,” he says, “or you would not be 
so quick to cut 1 of the same by writing 
such a crazy letter. 

“Or maybe,” he says, “your throat is 
as thick as your head and cannot be 
cutted. 

“We have got the daughter of a 
millionaire on the hook, and I propose 
to pull her in—understand ?” 

“What do you mean, pull her in?” 
I asks. 

“Including my boy of 5 years of age, 
eyen, Leonard, you are the most intelli- 
gent person I ever meets,” he says. “I 
means in plane English that I am not 
going to let all them millions get away 
from us. Do you see now?” 


“Certainly!” I says. “I seen all 
along. Anybody which reads this slick 
letter I writes her could have told—” 

“Forget about your letter,” he inter- 
rupts. “Your letter makes me sick. I 
will write a letter for you, and you can 
copy the same and send it to her.” 

“I will do no such thing,” I says. 
“You are not the monkey which is 
going to make a cat out of me to pull 
your chestnuts out of the fire for you. 
If there is any chestnuts in that fire I 
wants the same for Leonard Forsythe.” 

“Don’t talk wild, Leonard,” says the 
Old Man. “I have no time to argue 
about it, neither. I am up against it 
hard, and unless money is coming in 
here ‘quick, this studio goes busted, and 
you will be out of a job.” 


S° I did not argue with him no more. 

There is no use to argue with an 
ignoranimuss like him which does, not 
know even whether Shaksbeer or 
Bertha M. Clay wrote “Hamlet.” He 
has read none of the works of neither 
of them two grand authors. Of course 
the letter which he wrote for me to copy 
was a joke. What else could be a let- 
ter which a man like him writes? I 
has to shut my eyes to copy the letter. 
He makes me say I could tell from her 
photograph that she is born to act in 
pictures. He makes me say also we 
has on hand a scenerio into which she 
would fit elegant. Twicet I slips in 
the letter that she should bring her 
father with her, and twicet the boss 
makes me cut out all remarks about 
her father. This shows right there 
what a bum business man the boss is, 
and why he goes broke. 

The next day she comes over to the 
studio in one of the old man’s automo- 
biles. But I did not see her because I 
was at work on a fillum. So the boss 
seen her first, and he asks her into his 
office and fills her with the same brand 
of hot air with which he fills every- 
body else, and gives her the job. He tells 
her he can pay her nothing to start on, 
but that she is a born actress and will 
be making big money off him soon. 

Then she tells the boss she don’t 
care about the money; all she cares 
about is making a big reputation. This 











is lucky, because if she does care about 
money, the money she would get off the 
boss would brake her heart. Also the 
boss tells her she should pay no atten- 
tion to me or what I says whatsomever. 
I am a pinhead, he says, and don’t 
amount to nothing. 

Afterwards I finds out from Daisy 
Farrell, the boss’ stinografter, which is 
stuck on me, what the boss done and 
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Daisy Farrell, the boss’ stinografter, which is stuck 


on me, 


said, and it makes me roaring mad. I 
goes into his office with fires in my 
eyes and ready to punch his head, and 
I says to him: 

“What right did you have to tell Phyl- 
lis Whitcombe that I am a pinhead?” 

“What right did I have to tell her 
that you was anything else?” he asks. 
Also he says: “I am wearing the pants 
around this studio, and-I have got the 
right to call anybody in it what I please. 
If they don’t like the names I am call- 
ing them, they can go where they gets 
better names and more salary with it. 
Now get down to brass tacks—the brass 
tacks in this case being the Whitcombe 
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kid’s coin. I have got her hooked. 
Already she has gave me a check for 
$1,000.00 to have a scenario written for 
her. The title of it is ‘The Sins of Su- 
san’—no children under 21 admitted.” 

“T seen that scenario, which you 
gives me to read long ago,” I says. “It 
is rotten because the part of the lover 
in the same is no part for me, and on 
no account would I be seen in it. Ac- 
cording to my ideas this lover is no 
gentleman, and I will not play no part 
in which I am not as much a gentleman 
in every sense of the word in pictures 
as in real life.” 

“Then you do not need to play the 
part,” the boss says. “I will give the 
part to Tom Bogardus. You can play 
the part of the crook in the peace. Tom 
will eat his part up.” 

“Yes, he will eat it up,” I says, “and 
make both him and the public sick. I 
don’t like to knock nobody, but Tom 
Bogardus in my opinion should feel like 
a thief if he takes money for appearing 
as an extra even in pictures. In plain 
English he is rotten, and I will take the 
part only because I don’t want him to 
kill the same on you.” 

“You are too late now,” says the 
boss. “I offers you the part, and you 
refuses the same.” 

“It is not a square deal,” I says. 

“You should have told me first if I 
don’t take the part Tom Bogardus gets 
the same. Could I guess this? I am 
not going to have that skate crow over 
me. There will be trouble if he crows 
over me, and J don’t want no trouble. 
I want to keep my mind on my work 
and not on how I am going to pull the 
nose off his face if he crows over 
me.” ; 
“I aint got no time to argue, Leon- 
ard,” says the boss. “You can take the 
part of the crook or leave the same 
alone.” 

“All right,” I says. “I will take the 
crook’s part then, but it is a crime 


’ 


against art to make me play a crook 
in pictures. However, I want one thing 


settled first. What do I get for my 
share off them $1000 which you gets 
for the scenario? Only for my brains 


you would not have had them $1000.” 


“You gets the satisfaction of know- 
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ing that on account of your brains I 
~ makes the $1000, and that’s all you do 
get,” he says. 

“All right,” I says. 
satisfied I am.” 

But I was not satisfied. I was 
mighty sore: I am a square guy my- 
self, and if that $1000 was gave to me 
for the scenario I would 
have asked the boss what he 
thinks he ought to have for 
his share of the same. Then 
I gives him what he asks. 
But what can you do with 4 
a couple of crooks like him 
and Tom Bogardus_ which 
has it fixed between them 
to take my part in the peace 
away from me? I will show . 
them cheap skates what I 
can do! I will get even with 


“If you are 


E did not work 
for over two 
days on our “The 
Sins of Susan” 
play before I 
seen that Phyllis 
Whitcombe, which 
is homely and does 
not know how to act 
at all, and Tom Bo- 
gardus is pretty 
thick. He has got 
no principals .at all 
and turns her head 
for her by telling 
her how great she is 
in pictures and what 
a sensation she will 
make. It is easy to 
turn the head of a woman, because her 
head does not weigh nothing. 

Also I could see why Bogardus gets 
stuck on her: she has got money. But 
I could not see why she should get 
stuck on him, because he cannot act 
and has got no money, nor brains, nor 
nothing else. He is the cheapest skate 
I ever knows, and I have knowed as 
many cheap skates as anybody. I do 
not say this because I am jealous of 
him, for why should I be jealous of an 
ignoranimus, which if his fingers was 
cut off, could not count to ten? 
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Anyhow I makes up my mind that 
Tom Bogardus is not going to marry 
Phyllis Whitcombe. Because why 
should I use my brains to get a million- 
aire’s daughter in the Romance Co. so 
that cheap skate can marry her? On 
no account, I makes up my mind, am I 
going to play sucker for the boss, which 

is nix to me, and for this 
rotten actor which is still 
less to me. I am not in the 
world to be a sucker, [ 
am in the world for Leon- 
ard Forsythe and for 
nobody else. 

But I don’t care how 


We did not work for two 

days before I seen that 

Phyllis Whitcombe and 

Tom Bogerdus is pretty 
thick. 


smart a man is--and I am just as 
smart as anybody—there will always 
be men in the world like the boss and 
Tom Bogardus, which is mean enough 
to take advantage of his good nature, 
kindness, generosity and the other good 
qualities too numerous to mention, 
which I have got. And what do you 
think the boss does now? He gets hold 
of Mrs. Whitcombe, Phyllis’ mother, 
and tells her Phyllis already has 
ketched moving pictures by the ears and 
is the talk of the moving-picture world. 
Also he says to her that Robert 











Hinckley, the author, would not take 
$1000 for finishing the scenario, but 
demands $1500. This is a hold-up and 
an outrage, the boss tells her, but he 
cannot help it. Also he gets another 
$500 out of her to be spent on press 
work, advertising, etc. 

Out of this second $1000 the boss 
gives me nix also. He does not even 
tell me he-gets the same, and I has to 
learn it from 
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She turns up her nose in. what she 
thinks is sarkasm. 

“You can bank on me,” I says, want- 
ing to pull her nose down and show 
her what sarkasm is. “I am not Tom 
Bogardus. .He cares only for money 
and nothing for art, which is natural, 
because he is a bum artist.” 

“T do not care to listen to no insinua- 
tions against Mr. Bogardus, who is a 
perfect gentle- 





Miss Farrell, the 
stinografter, and 
it makes me so 
mad I cannot 
sleep. It hurts 
me to be con- 
nected with such 
a grafter. I have 
got some ideals 
about me! Also 
I learns, which 
makes me even 
sorer, that the 
boss tells Mrs. 
Whitcombe he is 
giving “Phyllis a 
grand, all-star 
cast, and that I 
am the cheapest 
actor in the cast, 
which is why he 
gives me_ the 
smallest part. 

“T aint going to 
be the only per- 
son which is 








man in every 
sense of - the 
word,” she says. 

“T am not mak- 
ing no insinua- ¢ 
tions against Mr. 
Bogardus,” I 
says. “I am only 
expressing my 
opinion about 
him. I am not 
telling even what 
I know, because 
if I was mean 
enough to tell you 
what I knows, 
you would not be 
seen in the same 
company with 
him.” 

“T am of age,” 
she says, getting 
mad. 

“You certainly 
look it,” I says, 
getting still mad- 
der. “Also while 








knocked,” I says 
to myself, when 
I hears all this. 
“T can knock as 
well as anybody. I will knock Tom 
Bogardus first; then I will knock 
Phyllis ; then I will knock the boss. I 
will show them some real knocking.” 


So when a good chancet comes, and 

I seen Phyllis alone one day in the 
yard, I says to her: “The bunch around 
here is all grafters, and what they are 
after is your coin and nothing else. 
They are a bunch of born coin-separa- 
tors. 


lot, and you can believe anything 
which IT say. 
at heart.” 


I have got your interest 





He advertises she will be supported by Tom Bogardus and 


a grand cast, and leaves out my name! 


I am the only square one in the. 


I am on the sub- 
ject,” I says, “if 
you would take 
my honest advice you would get out of 
pictures. You have no talent for pic- 
tures. You are only wasting your time 
in pictures. I could flatter you like the 
rest of them grafters around here, and 
say you are great in pictures, but Leon- 
ard Forsythe is on the level, and—” 

“That is not his reputation,” she 
says. “I was warned to pay no atten- 
tion to any remarks you might make. 
Besides—” 

I walks off without waiting to hear 
no more from her. Why should I wait 
to hear more from her when all the 
thanks I gets for my sincere advice is 
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her insults? If she was my wife she 
would not be so gay. She would know 
her place, and the place of a woman is 
at home and not in pictures. Pictures 
ruins a woman. 


LITTLE while after this Tom 
Bogardus comes rushing into my 
drawing-room all excited and says [ 
can choose between apologizing to him 


_ for my insulting remarks or get my nose _ 


pulled off my face. 

“If you can prove to my satisfaction 
that them remarks was insulting, I will 
apologize,” I says. “But you can take it 
from me that it was no insult to say 
you was a rotten actor. It is the truth.” 

“T will prove you insulted me and 
Miss Whitcombe in the only way a real 
man can prove anything to a blackguard 
like you,” he says ; and he hauls off and 
hits me.a couple across the jaw when I 
was not expecting the same. This 
knocks me down, or otherwise I would 
have showed him. I would ~ have 
showed him anyhow when I got up on 
my feet, only the boss comes rushing 
along and says he will not allow no fite- 
ing on his place. _This proves it was 
all a put-up job and that Bogardus has 
it framed that the boss should come 
in and pull me off when he is going to 
get the worst of it. Wait; I will show 
that cheap bunch yet! You see if I 
don’t. They don’t get rid of me by 
punching me a couple of times on the 
jaw. My brains pulled Miss Whit- 
combe’s millions into the studio, and I 
don’t get out on no account unless 
I gets my share of the same. 


WILL hand it to the boss.. He is 

an ignoranimuss, a skate, a double- 
crosser, etc., but when there is any 
money to be got off anybody he can 
get the same if it is to be done. 

I am saying this because he hood- 
winks Mrs. Whitcombe into advancing 
him more money, and then sticks big 
advertisements in all the papers to in- 
form the public that Phyllis Whitcombe, 
the notorious society leader, daughter 
of the millionaire railroad president, 
etc., is to appear in “The Sins of 
Susan,” which will teach the grandest 
moral lesson of the century to society 
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people which is neglecting their homes 
and children. He advertises also that 
she will be supported by Tom Bogardus 
and a grand cast, and leaves out my 
name. This is throwing money away 
on advertising, because my name is the 
cnly one known to the picture fans and 
is a drawing-card. 


HE next time I meets the stino- 

grafter she tells me she finds out I 
aint the only one which them advertise- 
ments in the newspapers makes crazy. 
They makes Ralph R. Whitcombe, 
Phyllis’ old man, crazy when he reads 
the same. He goes up in the air and 
says he aint going to have no daughter 
of his’n in pictures. He agrees with 
Leonard Forsythe that pictures is no 
place for a woman. ° He has got brains. 
Also there is a scene between Phyllis 
and her father which would be good in 
pictures if only she could act. He tells 
her she can get out of them pictures or 
get out of the house, and she says she 
will get out of the house. 

When she tells me this it gives me a 
grand idea for getting even with every- 
body, and I sits down and writes Ralph 
R. Whitcombe a business letter in 
which I states that: he, like everybody 
else in the United States, must have 
seen me in pictures. This is an elegant 
beginning for a letter, because it proves 
the writer of the letter is somebody. 
Then I goes on and tells him how rotten 
his daughter is in pictures, and how if 
she had tooken my sincere advice she 
would not be in pictures. 

I advises him also to show he wears 
the pants in his house and pull his 
daughter out of “The Sins of Susan” 
before the same is released and she 
makes a fool out of herself and the 
rest of the family. Also I tells him if 
Phyllis stays in “The Sins of Susan” 
she will marry Tom Bogardus, which 
is a worse skate than he is an actor 
even and which I would not even wish 
for a son-in-law on my father-in-law, 
the artistic barber. 

“You can see from all the above,” I 
winds up, “that I anrsincere and not no 
grafter like the rest of the bunch 
around here. I am not in the world for 
money. I am in the world to do good 








in the same and for art’s sake. If you 
love art and have some loose change 
to invest I can show you how you can 
make millions out of the same by going 
in 50 to 50 with me in a picture which 
has got it all over ‘The Birth of a Na- 
tion.’ I am ashamed to mention “The 
Birth of a Nation’ in the same class 
with my picture.” 


OWEVER, this Ralph R. Whit- 
combe does not even answer my 
letter. He is as bad as the rest of the 
bunch and stuck on himself because he 
has got money, so I makes up my mind 
that I do not care what happens to him 
nor his money. No, nor to his wooden- 
headed daughter, neither. All I wants 
is to get even with that whole bunch! 
Then the stinografter tells me soon 
afterwards that Ralph R. Whitcombe 
calls on the boss and it takes him one 
whole hour to tell the boss Fi. opinion 
of him. In his 
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Whitcombe, knowing nix about pic- 
tures, says them pictures is the grandest 
he ever seen. He never has no idea, he 
says, that pictures could be so grand. 
Then the boss says he cannot finish 
them pictures because he is on the verge 
of going broke. And does Whitcombe, 
like a smart man, tell the boss, “The 
sooner you goes broke, the better for 
art?’ No, he does not! He does 
not even mention my name. Instead 
he tells the boss he will loan him the 
coin to finish them pictures and take 
short-time judgment notes for the same. 
This comes because Whitcombe is a 
sucker and does not take my advice, but 
the boss, no matter what else you can 
say against him—there is plenty—is not 
no sucker. He gives Whitcombe them 
judgment notes as fast as he can sign 
the same. The boss would sign any- 
thing for money. He has no character. 
And when Whitcombe leaves the 





opinion the boss 
is a swindler, a 
thief, etc., and 
should be in jail. 
This is the truth, 
but you cannot 


make the boss 
mad by telling 
him the truth. 


He does not care 
about the truth. 
All he cares 
about is the coin. 
So he keeps cool 
and figures out 
how he can get 
the coin off 
Whitcombe _ the 
same as off his 
wife and daugh- 
ter. He hands 
Whitcombe more 
hot air than was 
ever handed any- 
body in the same 
time and_ takes 
him into the pro- 
jection - room to 
run off a_ few 
feet of Phyllis in 





Q 














“The Sins of 
Susan.” And old 





He hauls off and hits me a couple across the jaw when I was not expecting the same. 
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_“T will show him!” I says to myself, 4 
“who the fool is! I will let his daughter © 
marry that bum and cheap skate, Tom 7 


studio the boss calls Tom Bogardus in 
his office, and he says to him: “Tom, 
believe me, your future father-in-law is 


She | 


a slick worker, but he is not so slick 
as me. I am dead on to the curves of 
that old stiff. He pretends he is not 
sore no more, and he gives me money 
on short-time judgment notes because 
he thinks I cannot take up the same, 
and he can close up the studio, grab 
‘The Sins of Susan,’ and suppress the 
same. After the same is suppressed 
he thinks Susan gets good and tired of 
both you and pictures. We got to do 
a little team and fast work and raise 
$10,000 in two weeks, or we goes to the 
wall. But we don’t go to the wall. We 
will show him!” 

“But what do you want me to do?” 
asks Tom. 

“T want you to marry Phyllis right 
away instead of waiting longer. It 
means my life and the life of the great 
picture which is going to make your 
reputation in the moving-picture world. 
Phyllis’ mother has got plenty of 
money, but she is a stingy old hag and 
will advance me no more money. 
If you marries Phyllis she will advance 
you them $10,000, and you can lend me 
the same to take up them notes.” 

“This is all right for you,” says Tom, 
“but what do I get?” 

“You gets notes, an interest in the 
picture and stock, your reputation and 
still more stock.” 


OF course Tom Bogardus falls for 

this idea, because he has not got 
enough brains in his empty head to see 
how rotten them pictures is. 

But if he has got no brains I have 
got plenty of the same, and when I 
finds out what has tooken place be- 
tween Tom and the boss from the stin- 
ografter, which overhears this conver- 
sation by putting her ear to the thin 
partition, I lays my plans to knock their 
little game. At oncet I flies for the 
*phone and gets old man Whitcombe on 
it, and I starts to tell him over the wire: 
“Mr. Whitcombe, this is Leonard For- 
sythe, the handsome leading man—’” 

And he says: “Oh, that damned 
fool!” And he hangs up the receiver 
cn me. 


Bogardus, for this added insult! 


can marry him twicet for all I cares!” 7 


And I would have let him marry her © 


twicet too, only I wants to get even > 
with the bunch. So I sits down and © 
writes the old man a letter in which I 7 


tells him something besides news about | 
the elopement for calling mea fool. But 4 
while I am writing this letter them two 
skips out and gets hooked: 


OF course you reads about the elope- 

ment in all the papers. I tips it off 
to all the papers as soon as I[ hears 
about it, so I would get mention in the 
same. But the papers does not even 
print my name in the articles. I will 
show them papers some day, believe 
me! Thegelopement makes a sensation 
anyhow, even if my name does not 
appear. It would have made a still 
bigger sensation, however, if my name 
was used, which shows that editors aint 
got no more brains than moving-picture 
producers. 

Also “The Sins of Susan” makes a 
sensation and pulls down bundles of 
the coin. This shows it aint art which 
counts. It is sensation and advertising 
which counts, because everybody says 
them pictures is the rottenest pictures 
ever fillumed, and Tom Bogardus is 
even rottener than the pictures. 

Also the boss nurses me along on his 
bottle of hot air until “The Sins of 
Susan” is fillumed, telling me I gets a 
peace of the picture, a raise of salary, 
stock and more.stock. And then when 
he is through using me, he fires me 
into the street. 

So it looks as if I was left out of the 
deal and did not get even with nobody, 
but I am not through yet. You-know 
Leonard Forsythe. I have just begun. 
My lawyers, which is the best in town, 
will have something to say about this. 
My brains gets them millions in “The 
Sins of Susan,” and any jury will say, 
without going out of the box even, that 
I am entitled to my share of the same. 
After I gets that share I will show the 
boss and everybody else it is danger- 
ous to monkey with Leonard Forsythe! 




















By Preference 


REASONS WHY HER NAME 
FITS JACKIE SAUNDERS 


By Hal Jeffrey 





| HAD a long talk one after- 
| | noon with Jackie Saunders. 
It-was at Long Beach, in Cal- 
ifornia, where she lives and works 
before the lens. The sun was warm, 
the ocean inviting. And she was 
dressed in an evening gown almost 
as low as Dame Fashion dictates (which 
is, really, as low as anyone ought to 
wear an evening gown) and all of 
the trimmings—hair or- 
naments, rings, low slip- «Give me,” she 
pers. said, “‘a harum- 
“If I had my way,”  scarum, tomboy 
she said, “I’d go right role, and I live 
down to the beach and 
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I’d jump into the ocean.” It sounded 
extremely tragic. 
“Not that,” she explained, catching 
my look, “—to take a swim, I mean. 
I wouldn’t mind jumping right in with 
this gown on. Of course, if I had on 
my riding-habit, or my fishing clothes, 
or my golf things, I wouldn't 
think of ruining them. But 
this thing—well, I feel 
dressed’ enough 
to kill.” 



















































Jackie 


in one 
of her 

favorite 
roles. 


aunders 
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That is a bit of characterization of 
Jackie Saunders. Filching her own 
word, she prefers the “undressy”’ parts. 
The “Jackie” fits. She’s good-natured, 
full of fun, unaffected, impulsive—and 
by preference she’s a hoyden, off stage 


and on. “Give me,” she said; “a 
harum-scarum, tomboy role, and I 
live it.” 


ACKIE SAUNDERS was born in 

Philadelphia. She was educated in 
a convent. As a child she appeared. 
before the public in fancy dances, and, 
her schooldays over, she went into 
dramatic stock, which she later left, to 
work as a model. 

Thus Jackie Saunders has posed for 
mauy of America’s foremost artists, 
among them Harrison Fisher, Clarence 
Underwood and Howard Chandler 
Christy. Three years ago 
she made her first ap- 
pearance before the 
camera, joining the 
H orkheimer 
Brothers in 
1913. She has 
been featured, 
since that time, 
in more than 
fifty multiple-reel 
Balboa _ picture-plays. 
Many of the photo- 
plays in which Jackie 
Saunders has appeared 
have been sent abroad 
by Pathé Fréres 
to be hand- 
colored — 
which is 
excep- 
tional, 
for it is 
an espe- 
ciallyex- 
. pensive 
process. 
She re- 
mains a 
hoyden 
—by 
pref- 
erence. 









































Society witnessing a tragic (for screen purposes) polo game, in ‘“Skeins of Destiny,” produced by Miss Bleecker. 
In the first row, left to right, are Alice Hammond, J. S. Hammond, C. Allen Hayden, Helen Wilbur, Helen 
Eggleston, Jack Engles and Margaret Nichols. 


Society Goes In for the Films 


AND ONE GIRL MAKES A BUSI- 
NESS OF SOCIAL SCREENINGS 


By Nanette Lincoln 


_y |ATHARINE RUSSELL 
K BLEECKER, a member of an 
~—!| old Knickerbocker family and 
a daughter of Russell Bleecker, of New 
York, has created a new field of 
endeavor for women—and an interest- 
ing side to the motion-picture world. 
From her emanated the idea of having 
society become a film. 

Amateur theatricals are old stories, 
and all the débutantes of all the seasons 
have acted in amateur performances 
and posed in tableaux vivants for 
sweet charity—from Nannie Langhorn 
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Shaw (Mrs. William Waldorf Astor) 
down to the latest society débutante. 
Miss Bleecker’s idea was for the play 
to be done for the screen rather than 
acted to the audience, and she per- 
suaded her friends that they could have 
oceans of fun looking at their own 
acting, on the screen—which proved 
true. 

The new method caught on with 
great furore, and Miss Bleecker’s work 
has extended to Philadelphia, the Thou- 
sand Islands, Morristown, N. J., and 
many other places. For as soon as she 
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A scene from the Thousand Islands society pho- 
toplay, “The Smuggler’s Revenge,” showing 
(left to right) Marie Hayden, Ira A. Kip, 
Billy Vilas, Douglas Nichols, R. Lockhart 
Wilbur, R. H: Eggleston, Sr., Helen 
Eggleston, Marie Jenney, Jack Engles, C. 
Allen Hayden, Margaret Nichols and 
Helen Wilbur. 


conceived the idea, she went 
right straight out and put it 
into execution. When she 
commenced her new busi- 
ness, she had only a desk and 
a chair and a small office; 
now she has a _ handsome, 
beautifully furnished office 
and all of the office help that 
a growing, prosperous busi- 
._ ness needs. Her corps 
Russell, Of assistants includes 
Bleecker turn. Several camera-men 
ing the camera and directors, all of 
crank and direct- whom are kept busy. 
ing a society film. 
meee HE most recent of 
4 Photo- Miss Bleecker’s nota- 
“w ble successes was “The 
Flame of Kapthur,” 
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In “The Smuggler’s Revenge” —Henry Wiser, 
Helen Wilbur, Ewing L. Rafferty, J. Allen 
Hayden, Helen Eggleston and Billy Vilas. 









which was_ put on for the 
Junior League of New 
York—a league whose mem- 
bers comprise the smartest 
débutantes of each season. 
They had always put on 
amateur theatricals _ pre- 
vious to this year. The 
picture was such a hit that 
it has been run off at a 
number of other charity 
affairs since it was used for 
the Junior League. 

One of the sensations of the 
summer colony at 
Alexandria Ha sc inlagy te 

, sg : society photo- 

the interesting lit- play, “A Ro 
tle village that mance by the Sea,” 
nestles beside the _ filmed forthe Atlan- at 

- ° 4° tic City Yacht Club. ¥ 
swiftly gliding and 
very picturesque St. Law- 
rence River, was the Photo. wy 
posing of “The Smug- “i 


Katharine Russell Bleecker, Ms 
gler’s Revenge.” The asia Si 
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An afternoon tea scene in the Morris- " 
town (New Jersey) amateur movie /# 
Left to right : Stewart Emery, Edith 
Fanshawe, George Humphries, Kath- 
erine Hall, Maud Kahn and Charles 


cAlpin. 


scenario was written by 
Miss Bleecker and put on 

by her company. This 
picture without doubt had 
the most remarkable cast of 
any that has ever been pic- 
turized, owing tothe Katharine 
varied accomplish- 

ments and untold Bleecker. 
wealth which the "yg"? 
cast represented. It "gtharre 
comprised a famous sk 
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football star, Henry Wiser, of Yale, the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Wiser, of 
Prescott, Ontario, who have a beautiful 
cottage at the Thousand Islands; and 
about twenty-four people who were 
multimillionaires, including Helen Wil- 
bur, the débutante daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. P. Wilbur, of South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Marie Hayden, daughter of 
Charles L. Hayden; Helen Eggleston, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
:ggleston, of New York; Mrs. George 
C. Boldt, daughter-in-law of Mr. 
Ccorge C. Boldt, Sr., of the Waldorf- 
Astoria; and other prominent people 
who have magnificent and costly man- 
sions on the Thousand Islands. 

Miss Bleecker had her trials with her 
company of amateurs before the picture 
was satisfactory. The director em- 
ployed by her was explaining to pretty 
Mrs. Bolt, who had the adventuress 
role, how she should look—that she 
should wear a “sinister” expression; to 
which Mrs. Boldt replied: 

“But I don’t know how!” 

So the director explained and showed 
the amateur “movie” actress how to 
add to her facial-expression repertory, 
saying stage-manager fashion: 

“Now, look this way, girlie’—illus- 
trating the expression she should 
assume. No doubt pretty Estelle Boldt 
devoutly hoped she would never, never, 
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in all her life look like that even for a 
moment. 

Mrs. Boldt was sure that an adven- 
turess should wear white spats and a 
hat with as many aigrettes on it as did 
Gaby Deslys in “The Belle of Bond 
Street.” The dashy costume, white 
spats and hat with numerous aigrettes 
were easily obtainable, but not so the 
personality of the adventuress, for Mrs. 
Boldt had trouble with her expression. 
So the owner of a society moving- 
picture concern has difficulty with her 
stars, just the same as they do in the 
regular “movies.” When this play was 
run off, however, at the Thousand 
Islands Yacht Club (all of the partici- 
pants were either members or wives 
and daughters of the members), the 
picture was excellent and would have 
been a credit to any one of the numer- 
ous big picture-producing companies. 

Miss Bleecker’s many other plays 
include “Gloria,” played by members of 
the Cushman Club and society débu- 
tantes of Philadelphia; “A Question 
of Fortune,’ whose cast includes the 
exclusive Morristown, N. J., set; and 
“A Romance by the Sea,” which was 
played by club members of the Atlantic 
City Yacht Club. 

And Miss Bleecker herself is one of 
the few perfect-blonde types of femi- 
nine beauty. 





PROOF POSITIVE 


[IOLA ALLEN was opening her en- 

gagement with James K. Hackett, 
and all of the New York newspaper men 
assigned to the drama were in attend- 
ance. Among them was Leo Marsh, of 
The Morning Telegraph, his mind still 
occupied with a race-chart he had just 
completed. 

The young person whom he escorted 
was gushing about Miss Allen’s past 
performances. She mentioned Glory 
Ouayle, and it chanced that there had 
been a horse named “Glory” under 
Marsh’s observation that afternoon. 

“Yes indeed,” he agreed, absent-mind- 
edly, “—a black mare with white fore- 
feet. Killed her trainer—kicked him on 
the head.” 

And now she’s certain he drinks. 





Viola Allen. 

































The Taming of the Shrew 





“~ |\I’S a simple story,” said Lucile Watson, “but 
| it proves the force of circumstances. 
| “One of my first big parts on the stage was 
that of a shrew and cynic in Clyde Fitch’s ‘Glad of It.’ 
My next part was as a termagant in ‘The Dictator,’ 
with William Collier. And again, in ‘Zira,’ with 
Margaret Anglin, I was cast for the part of a design- 
ing and unsympathetic female. 
-“T went to Clyde Fitch and protested. I told him 
I would not be a stage shrew for life. So, in the 
revival of ‘Captain Jinks,’ he gave me a sweet-young- 
thing part. And after that, other managers began 
wanting me to play sweet young things. 

“What can an actress do? She does a certain part 
well, and forever afterward she is ticketed, classified 
and filed as just that sort of actress. She does an- 
other thing well, and managers forget about the first, 
and reclassify her. As it is, I insist upon 
something different each season. If |  LucileWatson 
didn’t, I'd stagnate.” en oe 

Which, if you’ve seen her, you'll know _ 
hasn’t happened. 
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White, New York 





























“And then,” cried Robbie, 
with sudden acrimony, 
“appeared that damned 


The Boxed Death 


A LOVE-AFFAIR, A MYSTERY, AND AN 


ADVENTURE 


By Horace 


LL UWS T RA TED 


~y, JOBBIE THAYER was not at 
| R all “divinely bent to medita- 
tion.” Therefore when I 
found him sitting in a corner of the 
club piazza at Rye, regarding raptly 
with knitted brow the snowy toes 
of his outstretched buckskin shoes, 
while his golf-kit lay idle on the floor 
beside him, I sensed the unusual. 
“Going out or coming in?” I ven- 
tured to inquire. But I might as well 
have spoken to one of the great, white 
Doric pillars that supported the roof, 
for all the impression my question 








made. Robbie was deaf to exterior 
sounds. And that was very unlike 
Robbie. For ordinarily, to quote the 


bard again, “a merrier man, within the 
limit of becoming mirth, I never spent 
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IN DETECTION THAT WOULD 
HAVE MADE SHERLOCK HOLMES JEALOUS 


e 


Hazeltine 


BY DONALD GARDNER 


an hour’s talk with.” For at least a 
full minute I stood there gazing at 
him, and he never stirred. But as I 
gazed I must have telepathically caught 
the edge of one of his thought-waves ; 
for of a sudden I remembered that 
within a fortnight tragedy had swooped 
so close to him that he could not but 
have felt, might still be feeling, the 
breeze stirred by its wings. 

Mrs. Derek Ranleigh, the marvel- 
ously preserved mother of the girl 
Robbie was going to marry, had 
died with shocking abruptness ‘from 
pyemia, following a scratch by one of 
her prize-winning Persian cats. And 
I recalled having heard that the young 
man had been uncommonly fond of his 
prospective mamma-in-law. To know 
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the Ranleighs intimately had not been 
my privilege. They occupied a fairly 
admirable reproduction of an old Eng- 
lish manor house in the midst of 
many acres on the crest of Quaker 
Ridge; but they were comparatively 
newcomers in the neighborhood. On 
several occasions I had met Derek Ran- 
leigh at the golf club, and had liked 
him. He was English by birth, a rover 
by temperament, and tradition held 


. 
f “And now,” 

} » he informed me, 

“it appears that 

Mrs. Ranleigh 

was bitten by a 

poisonous spider.” 
















that he had 
accumulated @on- 
siderable fortune in 
many lands. The late 
Mrs. Ranleigh I had seen 
once or twice. But I had never 

been presented to her. She was an 
American and very beautiful. Though 
a widow with a daughter of twenty or 
thereabouts, she had appeared less than 
thirty herself. Her first husband was 
Story, a Croesus of the Lumber Trust, 
who left her his millions, to the last 
penny. As for the daughter, Alice 
Story, a sweet-faced girl, of rather an 
intellectual turn, I understood, I faintly 
recalled having been presented to her at 
a club tea, and having noticed her two 
or three times subsequently on the links 
with Robbie. 

Under the circumstances, Mrs. Ran- 
leigh’s death, shocking as it must have 
been to her family and friends, had 
made scarcely a mark on my memory. 
And now it was Robbie Thayer’s unu- 
sual absorption, rather than just the 
presence of the youth, that recalled it. 
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I was on the point of turning away, 
reluctant to rumple so rapt a revery, 
when he detected my presence and 
glanced up. 

“Going out or coming in?” I re- 
peated. 

He had given me a quick smile, but 
behind it the shadow of his problem 
plainly still lingered as, rising, he said 
to me: 

“I’ve been around once with O’Mal- 
ley, the duffer. Who was it said you 
can’t play golf and think of anything 
else at the same time? Whoever did, 
lied damnably. That’s why I went out; 
but there’s nothing to it. It didn’t dis- 
tract worth a picayune. What do you 
say to a small drink?” 

More out of sympathy with Robbie 
than because I either needed or craved 
a stimulant, I accepted; and while he 
rang for a waiter I drew up a little 


wicker 
table ‘and 
another chair. 
It was mid-afternoon 
of a late June day. Fora 
week the heat had been excess- 
ive, and only the most ardent lovers 
of the game had been brave enough to 
persist in their daily practice. Just 
now the vista of rolling turf, green as 
the greenest emerald under the blazing 
sun, was dotted by less than half a 
dozen players. The club-house was a 
desert, and the piazza and the shade 
of its outstretched white awnings were 
held by us in undisputed sovereignty. 
And there, in that sultry solitude, 
while the ice melted in our glasses, 
Robbie, out of the fullness of his heart, 
spoke. He began, I remember, with an 
apology for so much as mentioning the 
matter, seeing that it was so personal 
as to be almost sacred. But he called 
me “good, old Barry,” and alluded with 
appreciation to my experience, and ex- 
cused himself on the ground that he was 
“devilishly in need of advice.”. 
“To tell the truth,” he went on, “I’m 

















beside myself with worry, and have 
been for nearly a week. I have been 
trying to console myself with the pro- 
fundity of my ignorance in such things ; 
declaring I must be mistaken, and all 
that. But the process has not been at 
all satisfying. I just can’t convince 
myself against my reason. And my 
reason is all the while crying out that 
since her mother’s death, Alice Story 
has gone insane.” 

I confess I was shocked. There was 
no heavier blow that I could imagine 
falling upon a young man deeply in 
love than this. In the practice of my 
profession—I am a member of the New 
York bar—I have been called upon 
more than once to make a careful study 
of nervous and mental diseases. I 
know “Gray’s Treatise,” for instance, 
almost by heart. I have studied Spitz- 
ka too, and Mercier; and have been able 
to tangle up some of the best 
alienists in cross-examination, since 
my connection with the District Attor- 
ney’s office. 

With two deep perpendicular fur- 
rows dividing his heavy, dark eye- 
brows, Robbie stated the grounds of 
his belief, and I listened with an intent 
and sympathetic interest. 

There was no question, he said, but 
that Mrs. Ranleigh’s death was the 
result of natural causes. She had as 
pets five very handsome blue Persian 
cats. One of these, called Bajazetta, 
was a most nervous, excitable creature. 
Moreover, she had been out-of-sorts for 
a time with an ailment resembling influ- 
enza which had defied the efforts of a 
skilled veterinary. Mrs. Ranleigh, 
however, by careful and attentive 
nursing with her own hands, had 
effected an encouraging improvement, 
and the valuable animal was pro- 
nounced convalescent. 

“And then,” cried Robbie, with sud- 
den acrimony, “appeared that damned 
kiwi!” 

I may once have. known what a kiwt 
was; but at the moment I fancied the 
speaker’s sharpness of temper had been 
aroused by a Japanese servant so called, 
instead of by, as I presently learned to 
be the fact, a nearly extinct New Zea- 
land bird, about the size of a domestic 
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fowl, and innocent of both wings 
and tail. It seems that Ranleigh, who 
has interests in New Zealand, brought 
the rare specimen back with him after 
a recent visit, and was extremely proud 
of having, as he thought, tamed it. 

On this occasion he brought it into 
his wife’s boudoir while she was hold- 
ing the invalid cat on her lap. In a 
flash the cat had leaped from her arms 
onto the precious kiwi, and there was 
every prospect of a repetition of the 
old monkey and parrot story, for the 
archaic bird is equipped with a long 
and strong bill and a particularly active 
and muscular pair of legs. To save the 
day, Mrs. Ranleigh sprang for her pet, 
which, in the excitement of the moment, 
rewarded her with a long and deep 
scratch on the left forearm just above 
the wrist. In spite of the almost im- 
mediate application of antiseptics, 
blood poisoning followed, and the 
family physician, who was called in, 
though he worked energetically, failed 
utterly to stem the ravages of the infec- 
tion. In less than thirty-six hours Mrs. 
Ranleigh was dead. 

“So ‘you see,” Robbie went on; 
“though it was terribly sudden and 
awfully sad, you couldn’t by the widest 
stretch of the imagination hold anyone 
to blame for it, except by the circuitous 
route of involving poor Ranleigh for 
innocently displaying his bird at an 
unpropitious season. And yet Alice is 
unreasonably convinced that her dear 
mother was foully murdered. It’s 
pitiful, Barry, old man! Perfectly piti- 
ful!” 

I am sure my heart went out to him; 
for as he went on it appeared to me 
that the young woman must be suffer- 
ing from some form of delusional 
mania, or from paranoia, superinduced 
by the shock of her mother’s abrupt 
taking-off. 

“Why, there’s no one, not even my- 
self,” he declared desperately, “who is 
free from her suspicion. One day it is 
her step-father; another day it’s old 
Dr. Pitcairn. In less than an 
hour, maybe, she is sure it was the 
nurse, or her mother’s maid. I’ve 
talked to her by the hour, trying to 
reason with her, to convince her of the 
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He wes jubilantly loquacious. 
“The whole case isas straight, 
as a string, Barry. Mrs. 
Ranleigh’s 
murderer _ is 

already under , 
arrest.” ee 










impossibility of anything of the sort. 
And at the end, the best I can get from 
her is: ‘I know, Robbie. All you say 
is true enough. And I don’t doubt my 
awful suspicions must seem without 
the least warrant. But I feel that I am 
right. Somebody did it. I’m sure of 
it. But who or how? Ah, if I only 
knew!’ ” 

I did my best to console him. I told 
him, though I did not helieve a word 
of it, that Miss Story would get over 
the delusions in a little while, and that 
he must just be patient with her. Time 
would work wonders, and so on. And 
I hope I left him in better spirits. But 
for my own part I couldn’t get his story 
out of my mind. It was a horror to me, 
and kept recurring in the midst of both 
work and pleasure. 

Two days later I went to Greenwich 
to spend the week-end with the Phil 
Clydes, and ran into a nest of gossip. 
Not that Clyde or his charming wife 
is given to scandal-mongering. It was 
really admirable the way they evaded 
their mite, since they probably knew 
much more than all the contributors put 
together. But a little knowledge is in- 
deed a dangerous thing when it comes 
to the dissection of character and mo- 
tives, as was there amply proven. On 
several occasions host and hostess broke 
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in simply to set matters straight when 
the guests seemed to be getting too far 
beyond bounds, and so indeed did 
Pelham. 

I was surprised to learn, judging 
from the trend of conversation, that 
there were others quite as mad, appar- 
ently, as Alice Story; and in pre- 
cisely the same way. In point of 
fact the opinion seemed general that 
“poor, dear Agnes Ranleigh,” as they 
fondly called her, could not possibly 
have died inside of thirty-six hours 
from a cat-scratch. And when I came 
to consider the question from that angle 
I had to admit that the contention 

seemed to have some basic worth. 
Of course I preserved Robbie 
Thayer’s confidence so far as the 
general company was concerned. 
But I felt that it might be of service 
to both of the young people to consult 
Pelham, and to let him know something 
of Alice’s attitude in the case. For. 
not only could I trust that very clever 
and astute confrére on the staff of as- 
sistant prosecutors, but I knew that if 
there was, after all, anything irregular 
he must already have scented it, and 
would not be content until he had it 
unearthed. 

Our rooms happened to connect, and 
on Sunday night, just as I was thinking 
of imposing my company upon him for 
this purpose, he tapped on my door in 
quest of a cigarette. And there was my 
opportunity. He’s a handsome fellow 
enough at all times; but in his blue 
silken pajamas he looked an Antinous 
indeed with his poet eyes, his cherubic 
chin dimple, and his broad, strong 
shoulders. 

“Yes,” he said, dropping into a chair 
after listening with quiet patience to my 
little story, “I knew all that, but Miss 
Story isn’t insane, or anything like it. 
For the present, though, it’s just as well 
to let Robbie think what he likes. He’s 
a good sort, but his judgment isn’t any 
too good, and if he knew there were 
really some grounds for suspicion he’d 
be likely to tip the fat in the fire and 
spoil everything. I don’t mind telling 


you, Barry, that I’ve already interested 
myself in the case, though not a soul 
And until I get something 


knows it. 

















more definite than I have now, I don’t 
intend to give an inkling of what I’m 
up to.” 

I had it on the tip of my tongue to 
ask him whom he suspected, but re- 
sisted. If he wanted to tell me he 
would, and if he didn’t no amount of 
questioning would draw it out. As it 
was, he took a couple of deep inhala- 
tions from his cigarette, and then went 
on. 
“You have heard most of what has 
been said here, of ‘course. About the 
only theory they seem able to evolve is 
that some terrifically virulent poison was 
placed on the cat’s claws. That’s absurd 
on the face of it, as you must see. Nerv- 
ous and excitable as the animal was, 
her mistress was the very last one she 
could have been expected to attack. It 
is true that the precious kiwi died also 


after the feline onslaught; but I doubt 


very much that it was from any subcu- 
taneous infection. It was foredoomed 
by change of climate and captivity, and 
the assault of the cat was merely the 
finishing stroke.” 

He paused, half closed his eyes and 
bit thoughtfully at his lower lip. 

“It’s an odd sort of a mystery,” I 
commented. “Unless the poison got into 
the poor lady’s blood from the cat, how 
under heaven could it get there?” 

“Ah, that’s just it!” said Pelham. 
“How "7 


“It seems curious that Dr. Pitcairn’, 


should have given a certificate of 
death 
hazarded. 

“Do you know Dr. Pitcairn?” he 
asked. 

“Only from _ hearsay,” 
was my answer. 

“Tf you knew him 
you wouldn’t think 
it so strange. The 
poor old chap has 
gone down terribly 
in the past year. He’s 
lost about everything 
he ever possessed, and 
now seems intent mainly 
on drinking himself to 
death. Mrs. Ranleigh 
used to know him in the 
West, and thought there 
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was no doctor like him. I understand 
she remembered him in her will, which 
she made only three or four months 
ago, and I believe she told him of it.” 
The look that I threw at Pelham was 
gravid with question, but he chose to ig- 
nore it, so I merely asked : “Do you hap- 
pen to know what view Ranleigh takes 
of the matter?” ‘ 
“Oh, Ranleigh’s so dazed with grief, 
apparently, that he can’t even-think co- 
herently. You know he and Agnes 
Story had been married only a little over 
a year. She and Alice had been on a 
trip around the world, and Ranleigh 
met them on the steamer that brought 
them across the Pacific. He’d been out 
to New Zealand then, as he was re- 
cently, looking after his gold mines 
there.” 
“What about the nurse and the 
maid?” I pursued. “Robbie said—” 
“Alice thought the hypodermic needle 
the nurse used might have been infected. 
It appears that there was a bad place on 
the poor lady’s leg somewhere. But 
Ranleigh remembered that as a wound 
no more terrible than a mosquito-bite. 


“T turned to the bed... . and 
then I saw it, and screamed, 
It was so tiny .... and yet 
it filled me with a horror 
I have yet to under- 

stand.” 
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At the worst, the nurse might have been 


careless. But the maid was another 
matter. - They caught her, just after 
Mrs. Ranleigh had breathed her last, 


making off with some of the Ranleigh 
jewels, and she is now a prisoner at 
White Plains. Still, it wasn’t necessary 
for her to kill to rob, and even if she 
had thought it was, it doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that she would have chosen such 
an inscrutable method.” 

Our conversation came to a close 
without any revelation from Pelham 
that I could regard as worth while. If 
he possessed anything vital, he certainly 
kept it well guarded. Although old Dr. 
Pitcairn might be said to have had a 
motive, I, somehow, could not conceive 
of him as the culprit, and I was more 
than ever inclined to believe that, in 
spite of all the gossip, there had been no 
human agent in the tragedy. 

And subsequent developments, up to 
a certain point, seemed to confirm my 
conclusion. 

At the office the silly season had set 
in. The courts were already closing, 
and a third of the force had started on 
summer vacations. But Pelham was 
deeply engrossed in a case that evi- 
dently required a lot of preparation, and 
which was, I assumed, down on the 
calendar for the fall term. He spent 
hours at a stretch poring over encyclo- 
pedias and other ponderous tomes, and 
I knew he was priming up on some sub- 
ject with which he was not thoroughly 
familiar. He had fallen into one of his 
reticent, taciturn moods, and following 
my usual habit, I asked no questions. 

The weather was incalescent, and for 
the sake of a fickle draft the door be- 
tween our offices remained perpetually 
open. Thus I came to hear, one morn- 
ing about a week after our interview at 
the Clydes’, my neighbor in tensely ear- 
nest converse with some one over the 
telephone. 


“T do, indeed I do think so,” I heard 
him say. 
And then: “You did? Fine!” And 


after another little listening pause: “I'll 
be up just as soon as I can get there.” 

The next moment he was crowding 
the open-door space, enthusiasm aflame 
in his big, dark, sensuous eyes. 
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“Barry,” he cried, “I want you to run 
me up to the Ranleighs’ in your car, if 
you don’t mind. It looks as if the whole 
puzzle was now as clear as day.” 

My car isn’t anything to boast of. 
It’s only a shabby little roadster, of out- 
of-date model, but it still can eat up the 
miles on a fair road with easy-going 
velocity, and the flight up the ridge back 
of Mamaroneck in an hour and a half is 
not a circumstance to what it did many 
a time when it was newer. 

I learned on the way that it was Alice 
Story that Pelham had been talking to 
over the ‘phone; and was aware for the 
first time that he knew her a great deal 
more intimately than I did. I learned 
too that much that he had told me that 
Sunday night he had got direct from 
her, on the occasion of a call of condo- 
lence a few days after the. death of 
her mother. 

“And now,” he informed me, “it 
appears that Mrs. Ranleigh was bitten 
by a poisonous spider.” 

“T didn’t know,” I returned, | 
spiders were dangerous.” 

“Oh, yes,” was ‘his matter-of-fact re- 
joinder, “some spiders are deadly.” 
And then he went on to explain that 
the Ranleigh country house, while in 
large part new, was built about a fine 
old stone mansion of the early eight- 
eenth century, and that the walls had 
probably been nesting- and breeding- 
places for spiders for many, many 
years. “I’m something of a naturalist 
in an amateur way,” he added, “and I’m 
particularly anxious to see a specimen 
that Miss Story is preserving for me. 
Of course if it proves to be of the viru- 
lently venomous variety, it is a fair 
conclusion that it did the damage.” 

“And in spite of all the cruel scandal, 
no one is criminally involved,” I ended 
with some satisfaction. 

But Pelham either neglected or re- 
fused to confirm this affirmation. He 
simply enlightened me further as to the 
girl’s communication. She had found 
a little black spider in her own bed, and 
had been frightened almost into hys- 
terics by it. The details, however, we 
were to learn on our arrival. 

But for the circumstances I doubt 
that I should have got these at first 


“that 

















hand. My acquaintance with Miss 
Story was so slight that I certainly had 
no intention to accompany Pelham 
within the house. It chanced, however, 
that as we wound through the spacious 
wooded park which girt the approach to 
the manor house, we overtook Robbie 
Thayer walking; and a little further 
on, came upon Miss Story herself, 
ensconced in a little verdurous clearing, 
moss-carpeted, and furnished with 
hammocks and rattan table and chairs. 

She was so charmingly cordial, re- 
calling with such gracious accuracy the 
incidents of our previous meeting, that 
it would have been impossible for me to 
withdraw without seeming rudeness. 
And Robbie, too, joined his welcome 
with hers. 

On the table were claret cup and iced 
tea, and after ministering to our re- 


freshment, she very quietly and unaf-. 


fectedly told us her story. 

“The early part of last night, as you 
all know, I presume, was stifling,” she 
began. “My room faces the south, and 
there is usually a breeze through it, 
even on the hottest nights. But last 
night, though I had all the windows 
wide open, there was not a breath. 
Naturally I dispensed with even a sheet 
in the way of bed-covers. But even 
so, I was a long while getting to sleep. 
Once slumber came, however, I slept 
soundly. I do not remember even 
dreaming. But at a little after three 
I was awakened with a start by what I 
soon learned was a crash of ‘thunder. 
I sprang up, switched on my light, and 
found that a gale was blowing the rain 
through my windows in great gushes. 
The room had cooled, and after lower- 
ing the south windows, I turned to the 
bed, intending to draw over it the sheet 
and counterpane, and then I saw it, and 
screamed. It was so tiny, too—not 
much larger than a small-sized pea; and 
yet it filled me with a horror I have yet 
to understand. I screamed again, and 


turned away with my. hands over my 
eyes, and ran. It had not moved; but I 
felt that somehow it had the power to 
pursue me, and I must put doors and 
distance between us.” 

She was seated directly opposite to 
me, and I noticed now as she leaned 
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forward the least bit, that into her wide, 
intellectual eyes there had come a reflec- 
tion of the agony of that awful moment, 
and it was all the more real to me be- 
cause of this. 

“But before my hand could reach the 
knob,” she went on, “the door swung 
suddenly open and Mr. Ranleigh, in 
bath-robe and slippers, stood on the 
threshold. I don’t think I was ever so 
glad to see anyone in my life. 

“*There! There!’ I shrieked, point- 
ing behind me, ‘in the bed! Kill it!’ 
And I sank into a chair, quivering, my 
eyes covered again, and a cold perspira- 
tion running down my face. 

“In the smallest fraction of a minute 
he had returned to me, and he had the 
thing between his thumb and forefinger. 

“*See, foolish child,’ he was saying 
with an indulgent little laugh. ‘Nothing 
but a poor, innocent and quite dead 
spider. You probably crushed it with 
your foot, after it had sought safety 
from the storm which it knew was on 
the way long before the first faint rum- 
ble of thunder. Spiders frequently 
come into the’ houses at such times. It’s 
nothing to be frightened over.’ 

“His words and tone quieted me. I 
could not imagine: why I had been so 
frightened. All at once it seemed dis- 
gracefully babyish. I sprang up, ran to 
my dressing-table, selected a little silver- 
topped glass jar and took it to him. 

“ ‘Here,’ I said, ‘put it in this. I am 
ashamed of myself. To conquer such 
hysterical weakness, I shall insist on 
keeping the wretched thing here in my 
room until I can look at it without a 
tremor.’ And I made an effort to smile 
bravely. 

“T suppose I dreamed what followed. 
I don’t believe in ghosts and spirit mes- 
sages and all that sort of thing, so I 
must have been asleep, though I did not 
return to bed. The storm passed; I 
raised my windows again, and wrapped 
in a dressing-gown I sat down by one 
of them. The light was still lit. I was 
thinking of my mother, of course. She 
has seldom been long out of my mind 
since she left me. It may have been 
half an hour, it may have been longer ; 
I can’t tell. All I know is that I was 


all at once conscious of something 
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Then ‘Pelham rose. 


saw him teke it, peer curiously 

within and then shake the 

black speck it contained from 
side to side. 


standing be- 

side me. And when 

I:turned and 

looked, I sa'w it was 

she. The little silver- 

topped glass jar was in 

her hand; and she was hold- 

ing. it ‘out. towards _ me. 

Distinctly I could see the 

black spider through the glass, 

and it was moving, it. was‘alive. 

Yet somehow I felt no fear. On the 

contrary, I experienced, if:I may so de- 

scribe it; a great peace, combined with a 

sense of energetic. determination. My 

mother ‘did not speak to-me_in: words, 

but her. message was perfectly clear. . I 

did not hear it; I felt: it. It was that 

she held: inher hand the instrument ‘of 

her own death.” Bi3 
The girl ceased speaking, and: there 

was not a sound, save the. lisp of the 

light breeze in the tree-tops above us. 


No one of us stirred. 
herself: the first to move. 
hand penetrated between 
‘the folds of her black 
kerchief - fashioned 

waist to emerge 

the next instant 

with the lit- 

tle jar she 


Indeed, she was 7 
Her white | 


had described. 

Then Pelham rose 

and stepped towards 

her with hand out- 

stretched. But before 

passing it to him, she removed the 

lid. I saw him take it, peer curt- 
ously within and then shake the black 
speck it contained from side to side. 
Robbie Thayer came forward too fOr 7 

a look, but at the risk of seeming to 
lack interest, I held myself in check. In 
another minute, though, the talk was 
general again. Did Pelham recognize 
the creature? Could he tell whether or 
not it was poisonous? But very tact- 
fully my friend managed to evade giv- 
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ing a direct answer to either of these 
questions. In point of fact he began 
making inquiries himself. 

“You believe, of course, Miss Story,” 
he said, “that it was a spider such as 
this that inflicted the bite that was sup- 
posed to be that of a mosquito?” 

“I do indeed,” was her emphatic 
answer. 

“How do you account for your own 
escape?” he followed. 

.“T can’t account for it,’”’ she told him. 
“It seems to me that sufficient contact 
with it to destroy it must have proved 
my own death warrant. That I was 
not bitten I can only look on as a mir- 
acle, for which I am very grateful.” 

At that instant I caught a glimpse of 
Robbie Thayer’s gaze fixed in wist- 
ful adoration upon the young woman. 

“And if,” he cut in, “the spider 
should prove as venomous as you think, 
Alice, after Pelham has had it exam- 
ined, you will be satisfied, wont you, 
that your suspicions were utterly un- 
founded ?” 

She smiled at him, and nodded. “I 
shall be only too glad to accept such 
an assurance,” she said. 

_When, with the jar and its occupant 
safely stowed away in Pelham’s pocket, 
we had made our adieux, I was a little 
surprised at my colleague’s refusal to 
permit me to turn the car about in the 
drive, where there was ample room. On 
the contrary he insisted that we should 
run on to the house and circle about by 
the stables. And there, to my annoy- 
ance and impatience, he must needs 
alight and leave me standing for a full 
quarter of an hour in the broiling, blis- 
tering sun. 

He came back accompanied by a 
burly person who, I subsequently 
learned, was the farm superintendent, 
carrying a wooden box nearly three 
feet long, with inserts of wire netting 
in the middle of its sides and top. 

“Mr. Ranleigh thought, sir,” the man 
was saying, “that it might come in 
handy for shipping some of the Persian 
cats away, seeing that he doesn’t care 
to have them about, since—well, you 
know, sir, how he must feel about it. 
3ut I dare say he wont mind you taking 
it. We.can easily manage the cats.” 


What under the cancpy Pelham 
wanted with the unwieldy concern I 


couldn’t imagine, and he made no effort .- 
Indeed, all he had to ° 


to enlighten me. 
say was: 
“Now, Barry, old man, suppose you 
let this rattle-trap out for what it’s 
worth, and head it straight for the Nat- 
ural History Museum. I have an ap- 
pointment there at three o’clock with a 
gentleman; and I wouldn’t miss it for 
a slice of the Rockefeller millions.” 
He didn’t miss it. I landed him on 
the curb before the imposing entrance 
to the museum at precisely five minutes 
before the hour. And at his request I 
tossed his clumsy box out after him. 
“T’ll not ask you to wait,” he said, 


~ considerately; “I may be here some 


time. But if you’re at all curious, don’t 
hurry away from the office. When I 
get back there, I may have something 
to tell you that’s worth while.” 

It was nearly six when he came in, 
and frayed and frazzled though he was 
by the heat, he was no longer taciturn. 
He was jubilantly loquacious. Even 
before he dropped into the chair by my 
open window and lighted his cigarette, 
he threw this at me: = 

“The whole case is as straight as a 
string, Barry. Mrs. Ranleigh’s mur- 
derer is already under arrest, and 
there’s not the littlest piece of evidence 
missing, from motive to execution.” 

“It was not the spider, then?” I 
asked, gropingly. 

“It was the spider,” he answered 
quickly. “The only spider known to 
science, so far as I can discover, that 
could have performed the dastardly 
service. Scientifically, the,little, nearly 
black arachnid I brought to town in the 
glass jar is known as one of the genus 
Latrodectus, which has representatives 
in nearly all parts of the world. One 
variety is found not only in the South- 
ern States, but here in New York and 
New Jersey. It is known as the ‘red 
spot,’ because it has two tiny bracket- 
like dots of that colcr on its ventral 
surface. Did you happen to notice these 
on the spider Miss Story showed us?” 

“T scarcely looked at it,” I said. 

“There were no such marks there,” 
Pelham affirmed. “My scientific friend 
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up at the museum showed me there 
were not. He.pronounced the specimen 
a katipo. The namé is of Maori origin. 
The spiders are not known in this coun- 
try. They are natives of New Zealand.” 

“You mean—” I began, astonished. 

“That it came over in the box with 
Ranleigh’s strange fowl, the kizwi—the 
box we lugged in from Quaker Ridge 
this afternoon.” 

“Impossible,” I charged. “If its poi- 
son is so deadly, it must have killed the 
strange fowl.” 

“It had a compartment of its own. 
Oh, the thing was very cleverly ar- 
ranged. The kiwt occupied the middle 
section of the box. In one end, divided 
by a fairly wide-meshed wire screen, 
was the earth containing the worms on 
which it feeds. But in the other end, 
divided by closely woven ‘wire gauze, 
too thick for the kiwz’s long bill to pen- 
etrate, was an improvised home such as 
the kattpo most loves. There were bits 
of rotting log, under which it nests, 
and there was the sand and the sedge 
of the sea-beach. Can you fancy such 
devilish cunning to accomplish a foul 
end and escape detection?” 

I couldn’t; and I said I couldn't. 
“And you think,” I added, “that he in- 
tended to repeat the crime, with Miss 
Story as the victim?” 

“That I can’t say. There are two 
ways of looking at it. Mrs. Ranleigh 
left two-thirds of her estate, aside from 
some small bequests, such as that to Dr. 
Pitcairn, to her husband. The other 
third was left to Alice Story, but at 
Alice’s death it was to revert to Ran- 
leigh should he then be living. It is pos- 
sible he wanted to secure that as well. 
- I’m inclined to think, though, that the 
gossip over his wife’s singular death had 
alarmed him, and that the katipo was 
already dead when he placed it last 
night in his stepdaughter’s bed as she 
slept. A poisonous spider between the 
sheets would have been a complete an- 
swer to those who disbelieved in the 
fatality of the cat’s scratch.” 

“But how,” I demanded, “did you 
ever get track of the thing?” 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, so modestly 
that I marveled. “It was the kiwt that 
interested me first. I read up on New 
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Zealand and especially its fauna, and in 
the course of reading I came upon the 
katipo, and the dread horror of the na- 
tives concerning it. ‘Then I heard that 
the kiwi having died, Ranleigh had sent 
it to the Museum of Natural History, 
and that gave me the idea of going up 
there, and finding, if possible, somebody 
that could tell me more about the effect 
of the katipo’s poison. And by good 
luck I met a young man who had lived 
in New Zealand and knew it -like a 
book—in a word, my scientist friend. 
And: what’s more, he knew Ranleigh 
before that individual ever saw Amer- 
ica. And he knew that Ranleigh’s 
mining partner died suddenly one night 
from having been bitten by a katipo.” 


PAUSE—then Pelham added: “I 

learned a bit more from the same 
source. Ranleigh is a _four-flusher. 
He gambled away all the money he ever 
had. When he married Mrs. Story, he 
was not only broke ; he was in debt. 

“Still I couldn’t see the motive. His 
wife was infatuated with him; there 
was nothing he could want that she 
would not provide.” 

“Did you say he had already been 
arrested ?” I asked. 

“Yes—I’ve had him shadowed for 
the last fortnight. He’s been operating 
in Wall Street, through a_ broker’s 
branch office uptown. Several hours 
each day he spent there. Then he’d 
change his name and make a pilgrimage 
up to Riverside Drive for tea with Kar- 
lovna, the Russian dancer, where he 
was known, to the servants at least, 
as Mr. David Romer. That’s where 
we found him this afternoon.” 

He rose and started toward his own 
office—then stopped and turned back. 

“Odd, isn’t it, Barry,” he observed, 
“how often it happens that scamps sim- 
ply wont let well enough alone? If he 
hadn’t gone out of his way to put that 
spider, dead or alive, in Alice Story’s 
bed, and had taken care to destroy the 
box the kiwi came in, we might have 
suspected him till Doomsday, but we 
could never in the world have convicted 
him. The katipo had left her eggs in 
the box, by the way. They were quite 
unmistakable under the microscope.” 
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[| CILE. TAFT, 
the motion - pic- 
ture ‘actress, always 
precedes and follows 
her studio work with 
vigorous physical ex- 
ercise, preferably ten- 
nis. This, says Miss 
Taft, is the only sure 
cure for nervousness; 
and, though the public 
may not realize it, 
screen work exhausts 
the nerves more than 
any other phase of 
theatricals. 
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EARLE WILLIAMS 
DOESN’T EVEN LOOK 
LIKE AN ACTOR 


By 


Harrison Owens 





OU’D like Earle Wil- 

Y liams. He’s a regular 

fellow, a gentleman— 

which the first implies: unego- 

tistical, quiet and almost 

—if he wasn’t so deucedly 

-good-looking—comfortable! He 

is a sort of big brother to all 

the girls in the studio, and to 

all the boys too. If he is 

temperamental, no one has dis- 

covered it. Furthermore, seeing 

him in his street clothes, you’d 

never know he is an actor; he looks 

like a prosperous broker or a law- 
yer. 

He isn’t a “ladies’ man.” I don’t 

believe he has ever permitted himself 

to be photographed amidst stacks 

of mail from love-mad girl 

admirers. -I have a 

strong feeling that if 

Earle Williams 

were to get a 

letter from 

some beauteous 

damsel offer- 

ing to throw 

herself and 

her several 

millions at 

his feet, 

he would 

answer : 




















“It is nice of you to give me the com- 
pliment.” (And he would mean it, 
too.) “But don’t worry your little 
head about me. I have a fat wife and 
eighteen children.” 

It wouldn’t be true, of course: he’s 
only thirty-six, and he isn’t married. 
But he’s the sort that would be apt to 
feel he ought to let the girl down 
easy. 


ARLE WILLIAMS was born in 
Sacramento. His uncle was James 
Paget, the only member of the Wil- 
liams family who was of the theater, 
an actor of great promise a generation 
ago. Mr. Williams has never got 
over being a Westerner, and doesn't 
want to. He is satisfied to be called 
a Californian. 

His first work, sandwiched be- 
tween high school and _ college, 
was as an office-boy. Then he 
entered the Polytechnic Col- 
lege of California, but mathe- 
matics and other gruesome- 
nesses took the edge off life, and 
he left before receiving his degree. 

He entered theatricals as “utility- 


A COMFORTABLE HERO 







Idleness sent Mr. Williams to the 
films. He found one of the actors’ 
usual summer siestas irksome. He 
applied at the Vitagraph studio and 
very soon became a headliner. 

“T have no false notions about my- 
self or about my profession,” Mr. 
Williams told me one day. “I don’t 
expect -adulation, and I don’t want it. 
I’d like to tell a lot of girls who write 
love-letters to motion-picture actors 
that there are a lot of fellows right in 
their home towns who are just as good, 
as handsome and probably a whole lot 
more serviceable 
than the film 
heroes they 
rave over.” 


















man” with the Baldwin-Melville Stock 
Company in New Orleans when he was 
twenty-one; later he went with the 
Frederick Belasco Stock Company of 
San Francisco and Portland; then he 
passed .a year with the James Neill Stock 
Company, played with Henry E. Dixey in 
“The Man on the Box,” with Rose 
Stahl in “The Chorus Lady,” 
with Mary Mannering in 
“Glorious Betsy,” with 
Helen Ware in “The 
Third Degree’”—and end- 
ed his stage career 
with George Beban in 
“The Sign of the 
Rose,” one of the 
most successful 
of vaude- 
ville play- 
lets. 
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You'd think he was a prosperous broker or a lawyer. 
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ste eo, LOOK ATT PRIZE 
IN ASTONISHMENT, AND SAY, ‘IS 


THIS ALL2’ 


AND FATE LAUGHS’”’ 


By Winona Godfrey 


HEN the villain can hiss “Aha, 
WV | me proud beauty, you wince!” 
he may count on _ having 
scored indeed, for really no wound 
throbs so bitterly as one in that tender 
spot, the pride. And when wounded 
pride is added to disappointed love, 
there results a hurt that may, like 
Mercutio’s, be “not so deep as a well 
nor so wide as a church-door,” but 
which nevertheless is quite sufficient. 
Consider, then, Eve Albertson, jilted 
by Homer Phelps. And out of a per- 
fectly clear sky! He had gone away 
on some vague “business,” and leave- 
taking had been tender and wholly 
unprophetic; then his carefully worded 
letter: he had come to realize that their 
engagement had been a mistake ; he had 
been selfish and unjust in seeking it; 
his financial future was so uncertain 
that (however painful the renunciation 
might be) he.could not think of asking 
so luxury-lapped.a daughter of fortune 
to venture it with him. He entreated 
her forgiveness ; he begged her to think 
as kindly of him-as possible—and so 
on—and so on. : 
Her reply was laconic: “You are 
free.” And she enclosed his ring. 
Then she sat back and considered the 
grievousness of her wounds. 

















T° platitudinize, the important thing 

is not so much what happens to us 
as how we take it. Fortune’s favorite 
howls in pained surprise when Life 
hands him the inevitable. box on the 
ear, while those who have never had 
anything but slaps simply shrug “More 
of the same” and proceed with the 
moment’s business. 


Eve belonged to the every-wish- 
gratified class. She had been brought 
up packed in cotton—or perhaps it 
would be more modish (and more lit- 
eral) to say wrapped in crépe de chine. 
She had brains and beauty, and she 
belonged by the triple title of birth, 
breeding and wealth to the socially elect. 

Eve’s self-valuation was not seriously 
inflated, but she considered with some 
grounds that the young man upon 
whom she bestowed herself was decid- 
edly getting something. She was be- 
stowing herself on Phelps sincerely and 
uncalculatingly. She loved him. And 
he had dared—he had found it possi- 
ble—to say “Please excuse me!” 

It was not till some time afterward 
that her father, in urging retrenchment 
in her expenditures, hinted the preca- 
rious condition of his affairs. She 
wondered with a renewed bitterness 
whether Phelps had had any inkling of 
this. 

It is not the modern way to numb the 
pangs of despised love by such old- 
fashioned methods as repairing to a 
nunnery. Nowadays we prefer to take 
up esthetic dancing, or possibly avia- 
tion. After this staggering blow Eve 
Albertson merely wore slightly more 
daring gowns, danced with a trifle more 
abandon—and the first time she met 
Clontarf finished their brief exchange 
of civilities with, “Come to see me some 
time.” 

She did this out of the mischief that 
was in her and not from any set design. 
Possibly, too, what was so plain in 
Clontarf’s eyes salved her smarting 
vanity. 

Clontarf, in spite of his Irish name, 
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was not at all the supposedly typical 
Irishman. He had neither a long lip, 
a particular wit nor a hot head. He 
was thirty-eight years old, and Eve 
Albertson was the only woman he had 
ever wanted to marry. But when he 
met her, she was engaged to Phelps. 
Into the lives of most men there comes 
one woman, good or evil, to whose call 
he must ever respond ; so wheri Eve said 
to Clontarf “Come,” he went, and did 
not fail to note that her hands were 
ringless. 

He went again and again; pursuing 
all those tactics by which the madern 
man advertises that his intentions are 
serious—books and bonbons, orchids 
and operas. Unless permitting all this 
be called encouragement, Eve’s attitude 
was that of mere friendliness. 


HE time came soon when Henry 

Albertson gave up his long fight 
and acknowledged himself financially 
ruined. This, of course, is always the 
time the rich villain selects to press his 
unwelcome suit, though it is also con- 
sidered tactful in the hero to offer 
the protection of his name at this 
juncture. 

“Eve,” said Ciontarf in a quiet and 
steady voice, “will you marry me?” 

Eve showed neither surprise nor 
embarrassment, although she did not 
meet his eyes. 

“T do not love you,” she replied after 
2 moment, very quietly, too. 

“You are—you think it 
never—come ?” 

“T think I shall 
again.” 

His lips tightened. 
Phelps ?” 

“Ves,” 

“You still care for him?” 

“T don’t know.” ; 

The rain tapped at the window; a 
flame in the dying fire leaped up 
suddenly and seemed to search Eve’s 
face with its light. 
went on hesitantly ! 

“T want to be frank with you, Rupert. 
I—I can’t pretend to be taken unaware. 
I've let you come, and—I’m not blind.” 

“And I don’t pretend to have misun- 
derstood you,” Clontarf returned sim- 


would 
never—love— 


“You mean— 


IN GOOD FAITH 


It was she who 





ply. “I’m not thinking that you have 
let me love you just to dismiss me. I 
haven’t deceived myself about your 
feeling for me, Eve. But I hoped—I 
love you, Eve, and—I can give you a 
good deal.” 

“I want to marry you, Rupert” (she 
stopped his movement with a little 
gesture) “—if you want to take me— 
this way. But I want you to under- 
stand what you’re getting.” 

“T want you on any terms,” said 
Clontarf as if his throat were dry. 

“T shall marry you because I want 
my way of life assured—the things I’ve 
been used to made certain; because I 
don’t want to—love—any more—to be 
hurt again that way; because I can be. 
proud to be your wife.” Again he 
would have spoken, and she stopped 
him. “I—can’t promise anything more. 
If you want such a woman—” 

Clontarf spoke now, rather hoarsely: 
“At least, you haven’t tried to conceal 
your real feelings as most women 
would. It shows your good faith, 
anyway. Perhaps,”—he frowned,—‘I 
shouldn’t take you on those terms; per- 
haps I should be too proud, but—but 
Eve, I can’t help myself. To me you 
are—the irresistible woman.” 

For the first time spots of color 
showed in her cheeks. He took her 
hand gently, and she let it rest in his. 

“I am not—distasteful to you?” His 
voice was not quite steady. She 
breathed the monosyllable “No.” 

They were silent a long time. 

At last: “‘Just one more question, 
Eve. If he—Phelps should return—" 
free, perhaps—would—how would you 
feel?” 

“I don’t know.” She hesitated. “TI 
think I shouldn’t feel at all. But hon- 
estly, Rupert, I don’t know. And—it 
isn’t at all likely to happen.” 

. “IT suppose not,” Clontarf granted. 


S°. in candor and good faith on both 
sides, Eve became Mrs. Rupert 
Clontarf—not by any means an un- 
eviable position. Clontarf was a man, 


and besides had money—an excellent 
thing in husbands. 

A year passed, very happily, surpris- 
Womanlike, Eve had 


ingly happily. 
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not expected to be happy. She had 
never expected to be happy again. She 
had expected life to drag on, a drab, 
disillusioned thing, rippled perhaps by 
a superficial gayety but irreparably 
blighted at the heart. Instead, it seemed 
possible that it wasn’t going to be such 
a painful business after all! 

And Clontarf did not trouble her (as 
most men would have done) by insist- 
ing upon what she had warned him she 
could never give. He had hoped at 
first (being only human), and, unable 
to realize that hope, he had resigned 
himself to the bitter bargain of having 
Ker his and yet never to be his. To 
most men the distinction would not 
have mattered greatly, but Ciontarf was 
capable of love. 

The most interesting question in the 
world (isn’t it?) is whether we move 
overselves or are moved by fate. To 
be a fatalist sometimes seems the only 
way to retain the least respect for that 
perverse insect man. Why, if the stars 
in their courses do not compel him, does 
- man (including woman) so consistently 
thrust his thick head into the lion’s 
mouth and his blundering feet into the 
quicksand? Why does the individual 
always expect to evade the penalty he 
knows full well others invariably reap 
from folly? I think that is what the 
sphinx is still asking. 


E can waive the point of what 

forces guided Phelps back into 
Eve’s circle; but we can wonder why 
in the face of things he should calmly 
“remain. 

They met again, the man stirred by a 
revived infatuation for the woman he 
knew had once really cared and who 
was now even more alluring because he 
had lost her. And the woman—was 
possessed by the idea that she was 
looking once more upon the only man 
she could ever love. 

Very cold at first, his humility and a 
certain air of martyrdom thawed her. 
He managed to convey a great deal, 
too, ina moment when she could hardly 
avoid listening to him. 

“So you are married?”—at the end 
of a long-drawn breath. 

“Yes. And you?” 
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He shook his head reproachfully. 
“You might know I’m not.” 

She did know it, as a matter of fact, 
but she asked coolly: “Why not you, 
pray?” 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“Most certainly I can’t guess.” 
There was disdain in her voice, but 
her pulse quickened. 

He sighed. “I could not put pearls 
like those around your neck.” 

She did not reply; neither did she 
intimate that she would listen to no 
more of that. 

Sa he went on: “I’m a_luckless 
dreamer in this hard-headed world. 
Money-makers are born, like poets. 
None of my schemes pan.” 

“No o ‘ 

“No. And you—” He broke off. 

But she got it. “I could not chain 
you to my vagabond existence,” he went 
on. Her glance softened, and ‘her 
heart too, at the thought that she might 
still think well of him. After all, he 
had acted unselfishly, it seemed—he had 
sacrificed his own desire, for her 
future! She had been misjudging him . 
all this time. She carried away an 
impression of secret devotion, of 
renunciation borne manfully. 


HE curtain rose now on one of 

those little psychological comedies 
through which so often men and 
women arrive at a tragic third act. The 
slim, handsome, idle Phelps had not 
Clontarf’s idea that work is an anodyne. 
Phelps had plenty of time to sit at the 
feet of Clontarf’s idle wife. 

They were not posing—consciously, 
anyway; they took themselves most 
seriously. They thought of the past 
and considered themselves the play- 
things of destiny. But they did not say 
to each other: “What is to be done? 
How can we mend this?’ They 
appeared to prefer a gentle despair 
over the irretrievable. 

Clontarf was patient, but not too 
patient;.and he did not care for the 
role of either the unobserving or the 
complaisant husband. He saw and did 
not relish what he saw. 

“Eve,” he said quietly. “I once asked 
you what I might expect if Phelps came 








back into your life.” She did not reply 
at once, and he added: “You remem- 
ber?” 

“Yes.” 

“You said that it was not likely to 
happen, but it has happened.” 

“And no harm has been done,” she 
returned after a second’s pause. Her 
low voice had a constrained sound. 

Clontarf looked as if -he were going 
to laugh,—mirthlessly—but he re- 
frained. “I suppose I’m getting what I 
might have expected. I swallowed my 
pride and took you because—I couldn’t 
help it. I thought I could safely count 
on his being out of your life for good. 
Frankly, I did not think the affair was 
so serious. I thought”—he smiled 
grimly—“TI was the better man and 
that—I ‘would win out.” 

She was silent. 

“Well, it seems I haven’t. But you 
are my wife. And you must stop seeing 
Phelps, or—’ He did not raise his 
voice; his whole manner was con- 
trolled, but there was a quiet force be- 
hind it that warned. 

“Very well.” She was quiet too. 

“T’m not going to stand watch over 
you,” he went on. “I’m going away.” 

She started at that. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“That you must make a final decision, 
and I am not going to stand over you 
to force it. Cassell is ill in Honolulu, 
and has cabled for his yacht to meet 
him there. She sails to-night, and I 
am going with her. You will be quite 
free to—do as you like.” 

She neither moved nor spoke. 

Clontarf stood looking at her. They 
were both white to the lips. Then he 
forced a word to his: “Good-by.” 

Her own lips moved mechanically, as 
if they were stiff: “Good-by.” He 
suddenly seized her hands and wrung 





them hard—went out quickly without - 


another word. 


VE sank down upon the couch where 
she had been sitting when Clontarf 
came to her. She felt dazed. This was 
the absolutely unexpected crisis. It had 
not.occurred to her that there would be 
any decision to make—that there was 
any possible change to be made in the 


IN GOOD FAITH 
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situation. She had looked upon it 
simply as the tragedy in her life, that 
destiny should have made her love one 
and wed another. She and Phelps had 
never spoken of the future, of what 
might be. They had merely sighed 
discreetly over what might have been. 

Now it was as if something held her 
in a vise and forced her to look with 
opened eyes upon a_ tangible thing. 
What she had thought the secret desire 
of her soul might yet be realized—if she 
so willed it (for she understood Clon- 
tarf perfectly). - She might be free— 
might be—the wife of the lover of her 
girlhood. 

A great hand seemed to clutch her 
heart. She raised herself from the 
couch and looked out upon the bay of 
San Francisco, black in the dusk: Alca- 
traz, shaped out of its rocks like a great 
battleship at anchor, its prison lights 
twinkling watchfully; the dimmer 
islands beyond; the mighty and myste- 
rious hills. The window-glass was cold 
on her forehead as her eyes sought 
strangely to pierce the darkness ; some- 
where out there one of those tossing 
masthead lights marked Cassell’s yacht, 
the Ariadne, that sailed for Honolulu— 
to-night. 

“Mr. Phelps,” announced the maid’s 
matter-of-fact voice from the door- 
way. 

Eve turned her head toward him, 
without rising. She appeared to 
examine him almost curiously as he 
advanced with that air of being 
perfectly sure of his welcome. He was 
in good spirits, obyiously, smiling, con- 
fident. 

“Well, how are you, fair lady?” he 
asked lightly with a tender undertone. 
Then: “What’s the matter? Anything 
happened ?” 

“Sit down,” said Eve. 

He sat beside her, and reaching out, 
took possession of her hand. She let 
it rest passively in his—her gaze, a little 
strange, on those clasped hands sharply 
defined against the costly fabric of her 
gown. After a second, while he 


regarded her concernedly, she lifted her 
dark eyes to his face. 

“You must not come here any 
more,” she said distinctly. 
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“Why ?” he asked sharply. 

“T must not see you any- more,” she 
said calmly. 

“Why ?” he repeated. 

“Rupert has forbidden it.” 

“Ah.” His face fell; his handclasp 
unconsciously relaxed. “I suppose he’s 
jealous,” he murmured reflectively. 

“T don’t think so.” She did not seem 
agitated. 

Phelps laughed. “Of course. What 
else? But—it’s a pity a man and 
woman can’t be friends—” 

“He has always known about us,” 
murmured Eve. 

Phelps rose, frowning. “Well—” he 
began thoughtfully. 

Eve watched him. “Well?” she 
repeated. “What—shall we do?” 

“Oh,” the man gave a little shrug, 
“what is there to do? If he’s going to 
make a row—I didn’t think he was the 
sort to object. Why, we’ve done 
nothing— But, of course, if he does 
object—” 

“What?” she breathed. 

“Why, we'll have to quit, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Quit ?” - 

“T don’t want to make trouble for 
you, Eve. As long as your husband 
didn’t mind, I didn’t see any harm in— 
renewing—our old friendship—” 

“And making love to me,” Eve put 
in dryly. 

“Oh; just a little, for old times’ 
sake.” He smiled whimsically. “But 
if Clontarf fusses about it! I'll be 
awfully sorry not to see you, my dear. 
Perhaps it was a little dangerous—” 


EVE was observing him out of half- 


closed eyes. “You flatter yourself 
just a trifle, Homer, don’t you? You 
must remember that I was very young 
—and inexperienced—when I preferred 
you—to Rupert.” 
“Oh, come now! you needn’t hit me 
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so hard. Why, we’ve had some beauti- 
ful times together lately. You're strik- 
ing me when I’m dawn, you know.” 
He did not appear excessively wounded. 
“IT suppose Clontarf will be in soon. 
Had I better go?” 

“T think so.” 

“Good-by, then, Eve, old girl. I 
sha’n’t ever forget you. Will you think 
of me sometimes?” 

“Often, I’m sure.” She let him take 
her hand without responding to his 
tenderly regretful pressure; and then 
listened to him sigh: ‘‘Good-by.” 

She stood motionless where he had 
left her, one hand lifted to her throat. 


‘Some lines from an old play were 


running, strangely at such a moment, 
through her mind. - 


We long for something blindly, des- 
perately. We cannot have it. And after 
a while we bow to the inevitable like 
gocd children. Then Fate comes along 
like a vindictive mother and gives us 
what she has: withheld. “We look at the 
prize in astonishment, and say, “Is this 
all?” and Fate laughs. 


The little maid’s head appeared in- 
side the door. ‘You called, madam?” 

“No, Marie,’ said _Mrs. Clontarf 
quite gayly. “I was just laughing.” 


HE ship’s light in Clontarf’s face, 

as he climbed to the Ariadne’s deck, 
showed him white and haggard. His 
eyes searched Captain Eddy’s almost 
wistfully as if for the answer to some 
question he half feared to ask. But he 
did ask it—with an attempt at light- 
ness. 

“IT was expecting a lady, Captain. 
Has she—” 

Captain Eddy thought he was joking, 
and laughed good-humoredly. “She 
got here all right, though I could see 
she’d hurried a bit to make it. Mrs. 
Clontarf came aboard half an hour ago, 
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TWO SINGLES BECOME A DOU- 





BLE—A VAUDEVILLE. SKETCH 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 





r HE last note of the girl’s song 
! + trilled over the crowded 
l house. There was a momen- 














tary silence, and then a thunder of 
applause. The three-piece orchestra 
struck up the chorus once more, and 
again the clear soprano surged from 
the perfectly rounded throat. 


Billy Parrish cut short his speech to 


the house-manager and stared interest- 
edly from wings at the supple girl who 
held her audience with the sheer charm 
and freshness of her voice. The thin 
lips of the man compressed sharply, 
and his eyebrows were upraised slightly 
with epicurean appreciation. 

“She can sing,” he commented admir- 
ingly to the house-manager. 

The other chuckled. 

“Sing! You just bet your bottom 
dollar she can sing. She’s got the stuff, 
that dame has.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Dolly Veerden. Just breaking into 
the game.” 

“T’m next to the close at the Orphe- 
um,” remarked Parrish. “Think I'll 
trot around and watch your first show 
to-night.” 

The girl finished her song and sped 
into the wings amid a thunder of: ap- 
plause. She took five curtains, and 
then refused to notice the continued 
applause of the house. The orchestra 
drowned the tenacious enthusiasts, and 
the curtain rose on the full stage set of 
the Dixie Comedy Trio’s offering. 
Dolly Veerden smiled dimplingly at the 
manager and walked swiftly toward the 
dressing-room corridor. 

“Goin’ good,” flattered the manager. 

“Thanks,” smiled the girl—and dis- 
appeared to change to street dress. 
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“She is pretty,” commented Billy. 
“Mighty pretty.” 

“As a peach,” endorsed the house 
mogul. “And she’s chock-full of git-up- 
an’-git. She'll be headlinin’ at the 
Palace yet—Noo York, I’m meanin’.” 

“Maybe.” Billy glanced once more 
at the somber row of dressing-rooms, 
nodded and waved his hand _airily. 
“S’long, Pete. See you to-night. Much 
’bliged.” 

The manager stared grinningly at the 
well set-up figure of the young man. 

“I’m thinking,” muttered Pete, “that 
Dolly’s gonna graduate into the Big 
Time sooner’n,she thinks. And not as 
a single, either.” 


ILLY PARRISH was that rarest of 

all things in the vaudeville world— 
a comedian with a personality. ‘“Art- 
ists” who had played with him week 
in and week out told marvelous tales 
of his ability to awaken a dead audi- 
ence without speaking a word. There 
was something in his smile, something 
in his attitude of chumminess, that ap- 
pealed to the most blasé theater-goer. 

Yet there was an intangible some- 
thing which Billy lacked. He knew it, 
and for two years he’d been trying to 
put his finger on the defect. 

And the managers recognized the 
existence of the flaw, for while Billy 
had been featured in almost every large 
vaudeville house in the country, and 
although he had been headlined on the 
biggest of road-time, he’d ‘never 
reached the eminence which had been 
attained by other singles—the eminence, 
for instance, of Bert Fitzgibbon or Jack 
Wilson—or, among the women, of Eva 
Tanguay or Belle Baker. 
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It wasn’t his voice. It wasn’t his 
stage bearing. It wasn’t the fact that 
he didn’t always make a hit with the 
audience.. It was something no one 
could put a finger on. 

“It’s a bit tough,” he remarked one 
day to one of the powers-that-be in the 
Keith offices. ‘Remember, I aint kick- 
ing, but it does get my goat to know 
that I’ve got the goods, and that I get 
"em across, and yet that unless I do 
something I'll never be a Welch or a 
Lauder or a Tanguay. I aim high, 
y’see. And I’m honest. But what I 
want to be is one of those headliners 
whose name alone puts the S. R. O. up 
in the lobby.” : ; 

The eminent booking-agent shook his 
head sagely. 

“You’ve more common-sense than 
most vaudevillians,” he remarked easily. 
“Most guys on the two-a-day think us 
managers has a grudge against *em— 
when, as a matter of fact, we are comb- 
ing this country from end to end for 
real talent. There’s too many that 
thinks they ought to be put on seven- 
teen times in succession in the same 
show at the Palace. They’re too stuck 
* on themselves. They go on pullin’ the 
same stuff year after year, never 
knowin’ why we want ’emi less and 
less. Now you—you come to me for 
advice, and I’m dummed if I can give 
it. Hard lines; that’s what I call it. 
You’ve got the goods, and you'll always 
be a good Big-Timer—but there’s a 
kink somewheres. That’s the trouble 
with vaudeville: we know it’s there, and 
yet we can’t find it. Maybe,”—specu- 
latively,—“maybe a two-act—” 

Billy laughed. 

“Me take a partner? Aw, say—” 

And so Billy had grinned, taken a 
proffered perfecto, and left to play 
twenty-one weeks on: Central Time. 
And in Omaha he had strolled into the 
Majestic, which was running small- 
time stuff, arid had heard and been 
charmed with Dolly Veerden. Not that 
he seriously considered Dolly, but— 


H waited through her act that night 

and marveled at her incongruous 
combination of stage presence and ama- 
teurish awkwardness—the polish of her 
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singing and the crudity of her patter, 
the natural~grace of her dancing and 
its antiquity. And somehow he found 
himself laughing into her eyes as Pete 
introduced him as “the Billy Parrish.” 

“I’ve seen you work,” bubbled the 
girl, “You’re wonderful! If I could 
ever attain your eminence—” Her shin- 


‘ing eyes finished the sentence for her. 


“You’ve got the stuff,” approved 
Billy. somewhat bashfully—it was a 
unique experience, this meeting a 
fellow-performer whose real personal- 
ity was not dulled and tarnished and 
well-nigh obliterated by a thick, un- 
pleasant veneer of ego. 

“You really think so?” 

“Yes—really. Of course, to be hon- 
est, there are a lot of things 
about your act that ‘need polishing. 
You ought to have a few weeks under 
a real dancing-teacher. Your patter is 
stale—syndicate stuff, almost. It’s 
been pulled until it has whiskers. But 
you've got the goods. You aint been at 
it long, have you?” 

She flushed slightly, and then dim- 
pled delightfully. 

“Tt’s a secret,” she murmured. “Even 
the house-manager doesn’t know. This 
is my fourth week!” 

“What?” ‘Billy was 
“No rr 

“Ves.” 

“You’re a marvel,” he said simply 
“a perfect marvel.” 

“Oh! thank you.” 

Billy looked at _ his 
snatched his hat. 

“T gotta beat it. I’m on at nine- 
ten. Say,’—contrary- to all training, 
a brick-red flush mounted to his cheeks, 
—“how about a bite after the show? 
I'd like to talk with you awhile.” 

“Good,” she agreed smilingly; and 
then, when he was gone, she stared 
after him somewhat wistfully. Pete, 
the manager, sidled closer. 

“Nice chap, eh?” he remarked. 

“Fine!” she enthused. “He’s so dif- 
ferent from the other people I’ve met 
in the profession. He isn’t always 
talking about how he“ headlined here, 
and brought down the house there, and 
started the riot-call somewheres else. 
He—he looks like a human being.” 


astounded. 


watch and 
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“He is that,” agreed Pete. “A good 
fellow. And some comedian.” 

She looked him full in the face and 
smiled. 


ATURDAY night: At a tiny table 

in a secluded corner of the café sat 
silly Parrish and-Dolly Veerden. The 
waiter bowed and withdrew to fill the 
order, and Billy took up the subject 
of his thoughts since the day he had 
first heard the girl sing, 

“How would you like,” he asked 
abruptly, “to team up in a two-act witli 
me?” 

The girl caught her breath sharply, 
and two spots of color dotted her 
cheeks, 

“Team up?” she breathed. 

“Parrish & Veerden,” he grinned. 

ai 

“When do your bookings expire?” 

“In five weeks. This is a trial for 
me, you know.” 

“T finish in three weeks. My idea 
is this, and I’ve given it mighty care- 
ful thought: I think I’ve got the goods, 
and I’ve got the rep’ to give up Big 
Time bookings if we get by on the try- 
out, as of course we will. You've got 
the real stuff too. I haven’t been 
watching you critically all week with- 
out seeing that. But you’re crude; you 
need polish, And I think I’m the guy 
that can give it to you. I gota friend 
in New York who specializes on two- 
acts. He’s live and up-to-date. I'll 
write him to-morrow from Lincoln to 
get busy on a two-act for you and me 
—plenty of breezy patter, with us divid- 
ing the laughs about two-third and one- 
third, me taking the long end on 
account of my experience. If you 
make good, we'll make it half-and-half 
later. 

“T’ll also have my friend get busy 
with a song-writer friend of his to fur- 
nish us with some good lyrics and a 
few high-class parodies. Parodies al- 
ways go, if they’re good. He’s a fine 
guy, that chap is, and he’d sell his shirt 
for me. He’ll dope us out a real act. 


Then we'll beat it into New York, put 
in a couple of weeks’ hard rehearsal, 
take our try-out and eat up the Big 
Time—what ?” 
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«“It—it sounds too good to be true. 
I’ve dreamed of such a thing—’ 

“It’s business,’ he said seriously, 
“Tt aint no charity with me—not by a 
long shot. One of the biggest book- 
ing-agents in the country advised me to 
team up if I could get the right partner. 
And you’re the first one I’ve seen that 
I’m willing to take a shot at it with. 
Are you on?” 

In answer she solemnly extended her 
hand across the table and gripped his. 

“That’s a shake on it,” she said. “I 
can’t tell you, though, how much 
obliged—” 

“Show it,” he retorted shortly; and 
then, as the waiter sailed into view 
bearing two broiled lobsters: “You'll 
have plenty of time. And if I aint mis- 
taken, you’re going to make a sensa- 
tion.” 


AKE a sensation she did—or he 

did—or they did. At any rate, 
“Parrish & Veerden, Comedians,” as 
they were billed, brought enthusiastic 
letters from the Big Time house-mana- 
gers outside of New York into the office 
of the man who had originally advised 
Billy to secure a team-mate. 

As for that gentleman, he smiled ‘as 
he pored over the reports from. the 
various houses, reports which showed 
that Parrish & Veerden had been a 
“riot” or a “big laugh” or “great,” all 
according to the particular style of de- 
scriptive adjective used by the man 
reporting. The newspapers in the larger 
cities characterized their act as having 
a unique freshness and a_ piquant 
humor. One and all, they were un- 
stinted in their praise over Dolly Veer- 
den’s work, although they never failed 
to give the famous Billy Parrish his 
share of acclaim. 

And so it was that the booking-agent 
brought them in for five weeks in the 
New York houses, opening in a good 
position on the Palace bill. 

New York is satisfied with good 
vaudeville, and an act which makes a 
great appeal must be of infinite novelty, 
faultlessly produced and quick-moving. 
If the reception given by an audience 
is any criterion, Parrish & Veerden had 
the best act which had played the 
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Palace in weeks. The spectators wert 
into rhapsodies, much to the chagrin of 
the two headline acts. 

But with it all, Billy was not fooled. 
It was his old friend, the booking-agent, 
to whom he confided his troubles. 

“Frank,” he said evenly, “I aint kid- 
ding myself none whatever. I picked 
up ‘the kid when she was doing the 
three-a-day, and I deserve a bit of 
credit for that. And I taught her all I 
knew, and a little bit more. I polished 
her off. But what I aint kidding my- 
self about is this: that defect of mine, 
whatever it is and however I got it, is 
still there. Our act aint never going 
to be standard like—well, Williams & 
Walker, for instance, or McIntyre & 
Heath. It’s gonna be good; I know that 
much. But it aint perfection. And 
I’m the drag. Aint that the truth?” 

“You want it straight—or with an 
anesthetic ?” 

“Straight.” 

“Well—that bein’ the case, you've 
got the dope dead right. This girl is a 
marvel. She’s a second Tanguay, if 
I’m any judge. She’s a_ fifteen- 
hundred-dollar-a-week single. Your 
act might develop into a _ fifteen- 
hundred-dollar act. That’s the long and 
short of it.” 

“You mean—she’s as good an act, 
single, as she is teamed with me?” 

“Precisely. She’s one in a genera- 
tion.” 

“T see.” And then, with a wry face: 
“You sure don’t sugar-coat your pills.” 

“You asked for the truth. You're 
good, Billy, awful good. You'll al- 
ways be good: But I’m afraid you aint 
a history-maker. She is. That’s all.” 

“And so I suppose—” He paused, 
and then with a half-angry, half- 
wistful exclamation, he smashed his 
right fist into the palm of his left hand. 


> 


THE booking-agent glanced at him 
sharply, and the faintest shadow of 

a smile played about his lips. He 
whistled softly. 

“So that’s where the land lies, is it, 
boy ?” 

Billy blushed rosily. 

“Well—” 

“Aw! come clean, now, and tell your 
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Uncle Dud. You've kind of fallen for 
her, eh?” 

“Do you blame me?” exploded the 
very young man. 

“T do. not,” expostulated the elder, 
“not by a helluva sight.” 

“Well,” Billy exhaled in one great, 
relieving sigh, “—I couldn’t help it; 
that’s all.” 

“And she?” 

“Doesn’t know a_ blooming thing 
about it—of course.” 

“Why the ‘of course?’ ” 

Billy raised his eyebrows in sur- 
prise. 

“T couldn’t tell her now, could I? I 
haven’t the right.” 

“Haven't the right >” 

“Surely not. That”—with a fidget 
of slight embarrassment—“‘is one of the 
reasons I asked your expert advice. If 
she wasn’t any better than me, why, 
I’d ask her to marry me, right off the 
reel. But as it is, I can’t.” 

“T don’t see—” 

“Oh yes, you do see. D’you think 
I’d be doing the square thing if I tied 
her up with me for life, when she’s 
crazy ambitious to get to the top of 
the heap, and has the stuff to do it too, 
and me always going to be—well, just 
short of a real, lasting star?” 
> “Son,” asked the elder quietly, “did 
you ever hear of Don Quixote?” 

Billy fiodded. 

“The gink who was. off his bean and 
who went around with a chip on his 
shoulder looking for trouble?” 

“The same. Well, he lived a long, 
long time ago. There aint been another 
guy like him in the limelight for many 
a year. _I wouldn’t try to pull his act 
if I were you.” 

“Petia,” 

“But nothing. When you get my age, 
son, you'll know that there aint noth- 
ing in the world that means half as 
much to a woman as marriage to the 
man she loves. Dolly-—” 

“She aint soft for me!” 


“The devil she aint! She couldn’t 


“No bunk. You’ve put her where 
she is to-day. And remember this: you 
aint no small-time piker. You’ve got 
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the goods—not as strong as she has, 
maybe, but still, you’re there. If I was 
you, I’d go straight. to her and spill 
the beans. I’d pull the love-stuff good 
and strong. Then you'd both be 
happy.” 

“If—” He coughed apologetically. 
“There aint no use stalling with you, 
Frank. I just aint got the nerve; that’s 
all.” 

“Son,” retorted his adviser, “when 
you get a mite more experience and a 
hit of sense into that cranium of yours, 
you wont be quite such a blame fool.” 


OLLY was worried. Furthermore, 
Dolly was in love. The two 
inevitably run hand in hand. She 
stared into her mirror and furrowed 
her brow perplexedly. 

“T don’t know,” she cogitated. “He 
seems to love me—but then again, I 
aint sure. I wonder—’ Wherewith, 
being a woman of action, she strolled 
down the corridor and rapped on her 
partner’s dressing-room door. 

The rest of the performers had gone, 
save he of the trained cats, who was 
busy seeing that his pets were served 
their proper proportions of the evening 
meal. The dressing-rooms were per- 
vaded with the odor which is distinct- 
ively theirs: a combination of grease- 
paint, trained animals, the unwashed 
overalls of stage-hands and rank cigar- 
smoke which drifts in from the fire-exit 
where the performers are sometimes 
wont to sit during the show and enjoy 
a smoke with the fireman on duty. 

The Dolly who entered Billy’s dress- 
ing-room was a new Dolly, a different 
being altogether from the little girl 
whom he’d plucked from the Kerosene 
Circuit. She was dressed to the latest 
rave of fashion, even the tiny pulled- 
down hat and the screamingly striped 
black-and-white dress failing to conceal 
her piquant beauty, her grace, her nat- 
ural allure. Billy rose and motioned 
her toward his trunk. 

“S’down, Dolly,” he invited. “Wait- 
ing to go out for dinner?” 

“Yes—” She coughed tensely, and 
then: “Billy, I want to have a plain, 
straight talk with you.” 

He glanced at her nervously. 
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“Yes? Shoot!” 
“TIt—it’s—about me—and you.” 
“Ves.” 
“Have you 
any ?” 
“Thought about—” he started ex- 
plosively, his mind flying back to his 
troubling interview with his booking- 
agent friend some five weeks before. 
Then he checked himself with an effort. 
“Thought about— Why—why—yes, 
Dolly, I’ve thought about us. Just 
what, though, might you be meaning?” - 


thought . about—us— 


“Our act.” She was cool as ice 
now. 
“Ye-e-s, It’s a pretty good act, it 


You think it needs toning 
Or new lyrics? 


strikes me. 
up? Or new patter? 
What, maybe ?” 

“Tt aint that.” She was speaking 
slowly and enunciating very distinctly. 
“Tt’s—well, I'll be very frank: I don’t 
think our act is as strong—that is, we 
don’t team up as strong as we'd each 
go single.” 

A shadow flashed across the young 
man’s face. Gamely he fought it back 
and summoned his stage smile. In a 
flash he understood. 

“You've got an offer to book single?” 
It was a statement, rather than a ques- 
tion. 

Her eyes dropped, and her hand 
trembled. 

“Ves.” 

“From Frank?” 

SVeu”’ 

“You’re offered—” 

“Fifteen hundred a week!” 


HEY had both risen; he crossed the 

tiny room and placed ‘his hands on 
her shoulders. 
- “Congratulations!” he said softly, his 
voice somewhat choky. “It’s a big 
chance. It means”—with game jocu- 
larity—“that you’ve graduated from my 
class—that your picture is going to be 
featured in the theatrical sections, that 
you’re going to contribute articles on 
dress and beauty to the magazines. It 
means that cigars are going to be named 
after you—cigars and race-horses and » 
such. It means, Dolly, that you’re the 
one-hundred-per-cent-pure stuff. I’ve 
known it all along.” 
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Her face was white and she was 
pitifully close to tears. 

“Not that, Billy,” she cried, “not 
that! It aint—oh, I don’t like it—” 

-“Aw, come now, kid,”——he scourged 
himself relentlessly—‘it just means 
that you are worth fifteen hundred sin- 
gle, and you and me together are worth 
fifteen hundred. And fifteen hundred 
from fifteen hundred just about gives 
my value to the act.” 

“But I hate to—” ‘ 

“Don’t you let that worry you, 
none whatever. Don’t you suppose 
there'll be satisfaction enough for me 
to look at you when you’ve made Tan- 
guay look like an also-ran, and say? 
‘I picked her up in the Kerosene; I 
taught her the stuff she knows; I put 
her up there!’ Sure, that’s all a man 
e’d ask.” 

“RBut—” 

“T know you, kid. I know you like 
a book. I know you're sort of feel- 
ing that you hate to break the act up 
because of what I done for you, and 
you're thinking it wouldn’t be square 
to me. . But don’t kid yourself like that. 
Of course I aint in your class, but 
Frank told me if we ever split, he’d 
book me solid at a thousand, and that’s 
a bit more’n I’ve ever got before. So 
let’s don’t worry—” 

“But it isn’t so much that,” she 
wailed hopelessly. “It isn’t entirely 
that. It’s—it’s—Oh! Billy—” 

“Come *now!” He _ stroked her 
shoulder reassuringly, his heart beating 
an erratic tattoo. “It aint—it aint—” 
And then somehow her head was 
resting on his breast and he was crush- 
ing her to him until it seemed that the 
breath must be forced from her tiny 
body. They: were laughing and crying 
at the same time, and—well, her arms 
were about his neck, and then he kissed 
her, and talked very, very foolishly, 
calling her pet names and crooning to 
her. And she just stood there, crushed 
and happy—and sobbing. 

“And we wont break up the act,” she 
sobbed. “We wont! We wont! We 
wont! It’s the dearest, best act in the 
world. It—” 
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He pressed her .even closer. : 
“No, sweetheart, we wont break up | 
the act. It'll be the same old Parrish® 
& Veerden—or maybe ‘Dolly Veerden, 7 
supported by Billy Parrish.’ ” j 
“No! No! It'll stay Parrish & Veer- 7 
den. Please!” 
“Very well—” 4 
And then, when the earth had again 
righted itself, and the foolish young | 
couple had descended from the heaven = 
of their bliss, she snuggled close to him 7 
and remarked that she had a confes- © 
sion to make, and he kissed her and © 
asked her to make it. 4 
“T lied to you,” she announced 7 
solemnly. 
“No aa 
“Yes, I did, too. I didn’t have any 4 
fifteen-hundred-dollar offer.” 
“Didn't?” ; 
“No—you see—I thought—thought © 


—if you imagined I—that we were | 


going to separate—you might do—just | 
what you’ve done.” : 


AS Dolly entered the room, Frank © 
threw his cigar out of the window 4 

and bowed. 

“How are you?” he greeted; and | 
then: “But I needn’t ask. I don’t think 
I’ve seen as blissful a looking human © 
in twenty years.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And you wanted to tell me?” 

“Two things. The first is that I must | 
turn down your fifteen-hundred-dollar | 
cffer to go single. The second is—that 3 
Billy must never, never know that you | 
made me the offer. I swore that you | 
didn’t—that I’d just fooled him. You } 
see, if he once had the idea that I am ~ 
better than he is—he’d never be happy. 
He’d always feel that he was holding = 
me back. And—” she dimpled delight- 7 
fully—‘“I’d rather be held back—with 
Billy, than—oh, you know!” 

“You and Billy—engaged ?” 

“Yes. Wont you congratulate me?” 

“T’ll congratulate Billy,” he remarked 
gravely. “And I have a hunch that 
maybe your act will become a vaude- 
ville classic. It seems to have the right 








